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ABSTRACT 


If the theory of aristocracy and dictatorship lays any claim to have solved on an 
objective basis the problems of equitable, effective, and stable political organization, 
it must validate three assumptions. It must prove (1) that there are well-defined differ- 
ences in the political capacity of individuals; (2) that superior political types may be 
selected and continued by some adequate procedure without political responsibility 
to the commonwealth; (3) that the welfare of the community may be most effectively 
advanced by this “irresponsible responsibility,” and that the community will recognize 
this sufficiently to insure stability. An analysis of this body of theory indicates that 
the “aristocrats” are uncertain as to the precise characteristics of the superior, as to 
the selection and continuity of these superior types, and as to the nature and ad- 
ministration of the trusteeship of the aristocracy. It has failed to produce any evidence 
which would justify its claim to superior political realism. 


Democracy may be described as a form of political association 
in which the basic decisions regarding the policy of the common- 
wealth are habitually made by the bulk of the community acting 
through procedures and institutions adapted to this end. Aristoc- 
racy is a form of political association in which the major decisions 
regarding policy are habitually made by a small section of the com- 
munity acting through procedures and institutions adapted to this 
end. 

We may proceed to inquire, what are the premises upon which an 
aristocratic system is constructed and operated? What are the 
underlying considerations in the ideology of the aristocrats? 


t This is one section of a forthcoming study in which the assumptions of democracy 
and aristocracy and their modes of validation are contrasted. 
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1. The first premise of aristocracy as a type of political associa- 
tion is that there are well-defined differences in the political capacity 
of individuals, and that these differences may be identified and 
validated. What are these political differentials? 

2. Closely related to this assumption is the kindred one that the 
superior types may be selected and continued by some adequate 
procedure without definite political responsibility to the common- 
wealth, and that this leadership will be recognized by the com- 
munity widely enough to insure the maintenance of security and 
equilibrium. What are these methods? 

3. It is assumed that the aristoi will accept responsibility for 
some form of community policy. What is the nature and scope of 
this “irresponsible responsibility’’? 

How shall these various assumptions be validated in an organized 
and operating system of aristocracy? This is the continuing task 
of the few who are to maintain themselves in a changing world. 

1. The differentials in human ability—and especially in political 
ability—must be well defined and commonly understood; and they 
must be validated by general understanding of their soundness and 
by general acceptance as a basis of authority. What shall be, then, 
the special qualities of the few by which we shall identify them, and, 
having identified, worship them or accept them without worshiping? 
Birth, seniority, wealth, arms, special skills, personality, attitudes, 
habits, may alone or in combination supply such a basis of wide- 
spread acknowledgment. Heredity is by this time discredited and 
abandoned by some of the apostles of élitism themselves. Wealth 
is a fluid claim to service—if honored by those to whom addressed— 
but more uncertain in modern times than in earlier years. Arms 
are an element of strength. But the fact that rulers have arms is 
not enough. Long ago Rousseau said: ‘The strongest is never strong 
enough to be always master, unless he transforms his strength into 
right, and obedience to duty.’ We yield to the force of the robber, 
but at the first opportunity turn to entrap him and disarm him. 
If a few Great Ones had title to every last penny in the world, would 
they feel secure? Or if a few Great Ones commanded an army con- 


2 Jean Jacques Rousseau, Social Contract, trans. Rose M. Harrington (New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1898), p. 8. 
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taining every able-bodied man and woman in a given state, would 
they be or feel secure—or shiver a little as they reviewed their own? 
A great commander might feel secure—a Caesar, an Alexander, a 
Napoleon—but not one who merely dreamed the dreams of these 
men. A great producer of human wealth might feel some confidence 
in his security, but not a fortune-maker such as Insull or Krueger— 
a dreamer of Croesus dreams in a world of speculation, running 
close to the borders of fraud and gambling. 

The credentials of the aristoi are not easily read thus far, what- 
ever later theorists may develop in the form of indices of difference. 
The heir apparent in China was told that a special mark on the 
palm of his hand indicated that he was predestined to rule. In 
India there was the story that if a child was seen protected by the 
hood of the cobra against the sun, he was destined to become a 
great ruler; and it is said that rulers have been so discovered. 

Aristotle lamented that there was no sure distinguishing mark to 
serve as the infallible index of the slave nature, although he thought 
that in general this might be observed in the cringing manner of 
the inferior. Slaveholders of the South found the missing link, they 
said, in the color of the Negro. In more modern times the Germans 
have found the mark of superiority in the alleged characteristics 
of the Aryan. 

Plato faced this difficult situation squarely and set up his indicia 
of superiority, further indicating the ways and means by which 
selection of the adequate might be made. But in this he has had 
few successors who have been willing to face the tests he set up.‘ 

A precise study of the human differentials is said to be on its 
way, but is still far from the goal of adequacy. The psychologists, 
the biologists, the psychiatrists, and psychoanalysts, have developed 
tests and “batteries” of tests of many types. But the battle still 

3H. S. Chamberlain, Grundlagen des 19. Jahrhundert (Berlin, 1899); Count A. J. 
de Gobineau, Essai sur l’inégalité des races humaines (Paris, 1853-55); Madison Grant, 
The Passing of a Great Race (New York, 1916); H. F. K. Gunther, The Racial Elements of 
European History (London, 1927) and Adel und Rasse (Munich, 1927); Adolf Hitler, 


Mein Kampf (Munchen: F. Eher, 1932); Alfred Rosenberg, Der Mythos der 19. Jahr- 
hundert (Munchen: Hoheneichenverlag, 1933). 


4 See W. B. Foster, Political Philosophy of Plato and Hegel, chap. i, on difficulties 
encountered by Plato at this point. 
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rages even on the relatively simple ground of the I.Q., while little 
advance has been made in dealing with complex social characteris- 
tics and aptitudes, and still more scanty is the material dealing with 
the narrower range of political capacities. And in the political field, 
while progress has been made with personnel studies revealing indi- 
vidual differences and skills in public administration, the determina- 
tion of the traits and abilities of governors in the larger sense of the 
term is not yet developed to the point of exact or approximate 
identification. If it should be conceded that the making of the ad- 
ministrator is understood or by way of being understood, there 
still remains a long road to the identification and training of the 
leader.’ 

The analyses of writers commonly associated with the idea of 
aristocracy are meager in the range and precision of their descrip- 
tions of the aristoi whose rule they advocate. Close inspection of 
their interpretations of the chosen few are indeed so disappointing 
as to make it well-nigh incredible that these doctrines should 
ever have been accorded any serious consideration. This is notably 
true of Pareto, foe of democracy, whose analysis of the characteris- 
tics and skills of the élite can scarcely be considered as more than 
elementary, if not indeed trivial.° It would not be far from the 
truth to say that in Pareto’s theory the élite are the élite. Those 
are competent to rule who do rule, and the test of their capacity is 
the fact of their governance. But, obviously, the fact that the rulers 
rule gives no answer to the question as to how we should proceed 
technically to learn who are our leaders. It is interesting to note 
that the two founders of élitism differed widely on whether the 
Fascists were really the élite or not. Mosca said no, and Pareto 
said yes. The doctrine of Fiihrerschaft is not subjected to acute analy- 
sis. If we ask how these leaders are to be known, the theoretical 
answer is not clear. 

Since it may be assumed that some of the superior will always 
be found on the outside of the governing circle, may it not be pos- 

5 An analysis of leadership qualities is presented in my Political Power and reference 


is there made to other studies in this field. General theories of political leadership are 
treated in a forthcoming study which I have under way. 


6 Vilfredo Pareto, Les Systémes socialistes (Paris, 1903). 
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sible to define the governing class in group rather than in individual 
terms? 

The readiest answers from this point of view are found in birth, 
property, occupation, some common cultural mark. Seniority and 
intelligence might perhaps be included in this list but are not seri- 
ously considered in the modern presentation of the claims of aristoc- 
racy, at least not as distinctive marks. The bonds of birth and 
blood are emphasized in the German Nazi theory, but rejected in 
the Italian version as irrelevant. Hitler finds a special criterion of 
aristocracy in a “‘pure race,” Aryan in its German setting, while 
Mussolini discovers no such mark. ‘‘Race,” says Mussolini, “‘is a 
feeling, not a reality; ninety-five per cent at least is a feeling. Noth- 
ing will ever make me believe that biologically pure races can be 
shown to exist today.’” 

The theory of racial or national superiority does not solve, how- 
ever, the problem of individual position within the nation, or help 
to draw the sacred circle around the naturally endowed rulers. The 
question still remains even in Germany, who are the Fiihrer in- 
tended by nature for leadership, and how shall we find a classifying 
principle? What is it that marks out Hitler, Goering, Goebbels, as 
over against Bruening, Braun, Severing, making one set the leaders 
and the other the followers? 

The doctrine of “‘personal’”’ biological descent is repudiated in the 
modern systems of aristocracy. Clearly this would eliminate Hitler, 
Mussolini, and a great body of the circle of aristoi. If hereditary 
differentials were firmly established on a scientific basis, and if it 
were shown that political qualities were transmissible, the geneti- 
cists might be called upon to trace the biological transmission of 
such predispositions, if any. But none of these steps has thus far 
been taken, and there are no data upon which a system of aristoc- 
racy may now be constructed. Nor is there yet any assurance or 
reasonable expectation that such Giscoweries will ever be made in 
the domain of biology.® 


7 Herman Finer, Mussolini’s Italy (London: Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 1935), p. 221. 


8 See Aldous Huxley’s ingenious outline for organization in the event that such dis- 
coveries are made, as described in his Brave New World (New York: Doubleday Doran, 
1932). See also H. S. Jennings, Prometheus (E. P. Dutton & Co., 1925); Biological Basis 
of Human Nature (W. W. Norton Co., 1930). 
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The same thing may be said of the psychoanalysts’ development 
of master-slave natures or inferiority-superiority complexes as dis- 
tinctive marks of capacity and incapacity for rulership.? These atti- 
tudes or dispositions are set in the framework of a many-sided sys- 
tem of personal and social values, and are not specifically political 
in their significance. Recognition and satisfaction may prove ade- 
quate to the needs of the individual in any one of a long series of 
prestige systems, and the political may not be of prime significance 
in a particular individual’s scale of values. He may prefer to lead 
an orchestra or a bowling team, be well paid in the applause of his 
fellow-men for any one of a thousand skills found in the wide range 
of work, of play, of art, of relationships innumerable. But thus far 
none of these developments plays any role whatever in the emerging 
theories of aristocracy as they are actually developed. However im- 
portant theoretically, they may be dismissed from the field of prac- 
tical consideration. 

Property as a distinguishing characteristic of the ruling group is 
rejected by the modern aristoi along with biological descent. When 
the land and the title to rule went along together, the description 
of the “lord” was relatively easy, but in the present system of 
aristocracy neither of these factors is admitted as decisive. No sys- 
tem sets up the possession of wealth, measured in our pecuniary 
order, as a title to political recognition in the official sense. Hitler 
has indeed announced that he has not even a bank account. Nor do 
the traits and skills by means of which wealth is obtained play a 
large part in the description of the natural élitist. It may be borne 
in mind that the large holders of property and industrial power 
often regard these possessions and position as evidence of their right 
to influence and even to control the ordinary government, but this 
rarely enters into the modern theory of aristocracy. In many in- 
stances, further, the special qualities and skills exhibited by the de 
jure rulers would not be highly valued by the industrialists who 
may give a low social rating to political capacity in general. 

It may be noted that the Soviet system attaches a negative sig- 

* Harold D. Lasswell, Psychopathology and Politics (Chicago: University of Chi- 


cago Press, 1930); World Politics and Personal Insecurity (New York and London: 
McGraw-Hill, 1935). 
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nificance to property, in that the possession of property used for the 
purpose of enabling the owner to live on the earnings of others is 
set up as a disqualification for political activity of every type, in- 
cluding even suffrage. From this point of view high rank in the 
pecuniary wealth scale is set up as a characterizing mark of the 
nonélite, while nonproperty is made a mark of the politically re- 
sponsible. 

Nor has any occupational basis been accepted as a means of en- 
trance into the charmed circle of the aristocracy. Plato proposed the 
creation of a special class of guardians and specifically set up their 
characteristics, but this early advice has not been followed by the 
modern apostles of aristocracy. The use of technical experts in the 
direction of administration is important but does not reach the 
problem of political leadership. The nearest approach is that of the 
technocrats. 

In a situation where the direct appeal to force enters largely into 
the argument, it might be presumed that the military profession 
would automatically be counted in as a part of the governing élite. 
But there has been no disposition thus far to accord theoretical 
recognition to the occupation of arms or any natural right to politi- 
cal leadership, although many instances might be cited as evidence 
of the meaning of the military in the establishment of the superior. 
Democratic states also have given military figures recognition. In 
none of these cases, however, was there any development of the 
underlying philosophical assumptions of the Fascists or the Nazis. 
Mussolini and Hitler reached the rank of corporal. In the philosophy 
of neither of these men is there any effort to incorporate the military 
class into the inner circles of the upper superiors. In their tactics 
is clearly seen an effort to utilize the armed forces while keeping 
them away from the center of actual political authority—a balancing 
feat of supreme difficulty, especially where there is the enormous 
prestige of the army in the background. 

The development of technocracy as a proposed system of indus- 
triopolitical government gave an opportunity for the elaboration of 
a theory of the superior, but little progress was made in this direc- 
tion by the proponents of the new system. Chiefly engineers inter- 
ested in the problem of production of commodities and of services, 
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they did not address themselves primarily or adequately to the 
governmental implications of the new regime which they advo- 
cated.” Sweeping charges were directed against the political and 
industrial leaders of contemporary significance, but surprisingly 
little was said of the types to replace them. In general, attention 
was fixed on engineering production rather than on social or political 
efficiency. Estimates of possible production, discussions of new types 
of value measurement in newly devised units, pictures of the social 
advance to be made, were freely projected; but the job specifications 
of the technocrats were in the main lacking. Doubtless they must 
be managerial in their capacity, adventurous in their disposition, 
representative of the most highly developed technique of produc- 
tion, but beyond that the specifications of the technocrat were not 
subjected to much analysis or exposition. It would have been pos- 
sible indeed to specify the professional training of an engineer, but 
in fact this was not done, explicitly. When such attempts were 
made they fell far short of an appreciation of the requirements of the 
problem of governmental organization. Technocracy was weak here. 
It gambled on capacity to interpret “‘ergs,’’ not co-ordinate interests. 
In a technocracy “corporate monopolies’ would be the government, 
with a “coordinating industrial board.”’ The chairman of this board 
would be the “highest official in the territory and would have cer- 
tain fiat powers for emergency use—a most undemocratic system.”’ 
In some vague and ill-defined manner the consumers or the stock- 
holders would exercise some undefined power of control over the 
officials, but the scope and method of the control remains wholly 
hazy. 

“Political government”’ is out of date, it is held—an institution 
which has no engineering significance. “If political government is 
retained its function would be showmanship. The routine of its ex- 
ecutives would be made up of receiving distinguished guests, laying 
corner stones, making speeches about the rights of man, American 
initiative, justice. Its offices would be elective, thereby titillating 


® Harold Loeb, Life in a Technocracy (New York: Viking Press, 1933); based on 
the ideas of Howard Scott. 
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the egos of those who like to think they are running things. Promi- 
nent clowns will, doubtless, be frequently elected.’”™ 

It may be concluded that the identification of the aristoi is far 
from satisfactorily developed thus far. The Platonic analysis, by 
far the most complete yet presented in defense of the rule of the 
few, is disregarded almost as if it did not exist. It is a far cry from 
Plato’s guardians to Hitler’s assertion that the basis of authority 
must be popularity and force, or to Mussolini’s fierce scowl, out- 
thrust jaw, pouting lips, and heavy tragedian manner. One might 
almost conclude that the chief skill of the élite was histrionic, and 
hence the ablest actor the most desirable leader. 

The most conspicuous of the modern élites have been somewhat 
embarrassed by the fact that their leaders were set forth as suz 
generis, genii of an exceptional type. In such instances the leader 
cannot be replaced, and even to suggest this is to question the super- 
human basis of the whole plan of political salvation. There can be 
no other Mussolini, no other Hitler, it is argued. 

Aristoi do not need dictators who are more likely to devour them 
than to nourish them. The elevation of a dictator is a momentary 
abdication which may become permanent—unless a curtain is drawn 
on the dictator’s show. 

2. Assuming that the political characteristics of the aristocracy 
have been fairly well identified—a goal thus far not attained—how 
shall the aristoi be selected, how shall the smooth flow of continuity 
be maintained? 

The doctrine that the élite is constantly “in circulation” is not 
very helpful at this point, since the present élite may fail to recog- 
nize and to give way to the oncoming élite quickly enough to avert 
disastrous consequences to the peace and order of the community. 
A formal instrument for the maintenance of continuity has been 


™ [bid., pp. 102-3; Aaron Director, The Economics of Technocracy (‘‘Public Policy 
Pamphlets” [University of Chicago Press, 1933]); Wayne Parrish, An Outline of Tech- 
nocracy (1933); Howard Scott, Introduction to Technocracy (1933); Scott, ‘“Technocracy 
Smashes the Price System,”’ Harper’s Magazine, CLXVI (January, 1933), 129-42. For 
bibliography see Julia Johnsen, Selected Articles on Capitalism and Its Alternatives 
(1933); Bruno Lasker, ‘‘Throwing Stones into the Puddle: Reading List,’’ Pacific 
Affairs, VI (April, 1933), 192-95; U.S. Library of Congress, January 20, 1933—list 
of references. 
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developed in the form of the one-party system in Italy, Germany, 
and in Soviet Russia. In Italy, Mussolini declares that the Fascist 
party is the Nation, and similar comment has been made by Hitler 
in Germany. Taking the terminology of the democracy they de- 
spise, these groups have set up a pseudoparty system consisting of 
one party only. In this are presumptively contained the elements 
of the aristocracy in political control. Once the élite are established 
in this form they may continue to add and subtract members, main- 
tain a continuity in éliteship, select or approve the higher command 
from time to time, and perform such other duties as may appro- 
priately be discharged by an aristocracy. In Italy there are some- 
what less than two million Fascists; in Germany there are about 
four million Nazis; in Russia there are some three million members 
of the Communist party. 

These parties may determine the qualifications for admission, 
promote, demote, discipline, and expel their members; may deter- 
mine the general policies of the party and inferentially of the nation. 
The Fascist party may even change the line of monarchical succes- 
sion in Italy, and may select the successor of the Duce, as in Germany 
the Fiihrer may be selected by the Nazi party. The terms and con- 
ditions of entrance and expulsion are of very great importance at 
this point, and careful analysis of these criteria might reveal much 
regarding the significant elements of a particular élite, aside from 
the requirements of belief and loyalty to the special cause in ques- 
tion. 

Of special interest in this connection are the leadership-training 
schools of Nazi Germany which have been set up in recognition of 
the problem of the perpetuation of party rule. The function of 
these Fiihrerschulen is constantly to select from the party organiza- 
tions those “‘best fitted’ for political and administrative leader- 
ship. The basis of this leadership-school system is some thirty pro- 
jected provincial schools (Gauschulen), called Adolf-Hitler Schulen. 
Ten of these have been constructed already. The Gauleiter of the 
party has the responsibility of selecting a determined quota of 
candidates of the age of twelve years. ‘‘The standard of admission 
is proof of service in the ‘Jungvolk’ of an outstanding ‘leader na- 
ture’ [Fiihrernatur| character, along with requirements of race and 
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health. .... "12 The schools are supported entirely by the party, 
even to the extent of giving the students pocket money. In these 
preparatory schools the candidate is given a full-length preparatory 
education with special emphasis upon sport and Nazi-party ideology. 
Baldur von Schirach, leader of the “‘Hitler-Jugend,” expressed the 
intellectual spirit of these institutions as follows: 

We National Socialists do not deny the power of Knowledge, but we do not 
serve her; rather we command her. What the youth learn at our schools should 


not make doubters of them, and thereby weaklings, who pose before every good 
action the faint-hearted question as to its desirability." 


Leaving these schools at the age of eighteen, the candidates are 
to go out into the world for a period of seven years to join the party 
as adult members, perform their labor service and military training, 
learn a trade or profession, or study at a university. At the close of 
seven years one thousand of a projected quota of some four thou- 
sand are to be chosen by the party from among those who wish to 
continue the training, for entrance into the “‘Citadels of the Order” 
(Ordensburgen). There will be four of these citadels. 

The “Prospective leaders,” as they have recently been officially called, spend 
their first training period at the Créssinsee Ordensburg. They are recruited from 
all the districts of the Reich, and from all the branches of the “movement,” 
have passed through the strict system of selection of the party, beginning with 
the recommendation of the leader of the party circle, and ending with the per- 
sonal review by the Leader of the Reich Organizations [Dr. Robert Ley]; and 
will acquire in four years all the accoutrements which the political leader re- 
quires for the performance of the most responsible offices. Through Vogelsang 
and Sonthofen the way leads to the Ordensburg Marienburg, of which only the 
foundations are completed at the present time, but which will be ready in 1941 
to send out the first vintage of young leaders among the people. [It is] a long way 
which has not as yet been surveyed in all its parts, the institutionalization of 
which depends not a little upon the experiences now being gathered in the 


spirited work at Créssinsee.4 

The emphasis in these Ordensburgen, or “‘Castles of the Order,” 
is upon physical training and the inculcation of Nazi dogma. The 
first year is spent at Créssinsee, where the prospective leaders are 
given physical and character training. 

2 National Zeitung (Essen), January 30, 1938 (special suppl.), p. 3. 

3 Die Bewegung (Zentralorgan des NSD-Studentenbundes), February 1, 1938, p. 8. 

™ National Zeitung, January 30, 1938, p. 5. 
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.... Science and ‘Weltanschauung’ are secondary. According to the time 
schedule drilling and physical exercise occupy almost two thirds of the working 
time. Note well that drilling at the Ordensburg is not ‘barrack drill’ and ex- 
hausting manuals of exercise. It is fostered as the indispensable foundation of 
discipline. .... It is essential for a political soldier that he be able to march in 
formations, and for a political leader that he be able to lead such formations. 
The Ordensburg will not compete with the Army. And in the same sense ath- 
letic education is not an end in itself..... {These exercises] are of importance 
in producing physical health and resistance; and above all the various exer- 
cises of military sport are of value in steeling the character, and in breeding 
courage and decisiveness. ... . The subjects taught are heredity, racial theory, 
prehistory, and early and medieval history... . . 1S 
All through the Nazi literature describing this movement a military 
frame of reference is employed. Ina recent issue of the central organ 
of the National Socialist Student Organization this comparison is 
carried out clearly and may illustrate how the theorists of these 
schools apply the values of military leadership to statesmanship and 
political leadership. A Dr. K. writes: 

The German army in peace time has shaped an officer corps that is prepared 
for war purposes. We do not see why the Party should not succeed in recruiting 
a leadership corps in a similar manner.... . The “Castles of the Order” will 
engender a spirit and a principle, similar to the spirit and principle of the officer 
corps, which will ensure, no matter what the circumstances, the continuity of 
political development.”® 


However complicated and thorough this system of leadership 
recruitment may become, it introduces no new principle of leader- 
ship education. The insistent inculcation of a body of dogma as a 
means of perpetuating a loyal leadership is as old as the Church, 
and was used explicitly for their purposes by the Jesuits. And 
the great emphasis upon physical strength and endurance is as old 
as Sparta. These potential Nazi leaders are avowedly not trained 
for thinking, but for action. The assumption of the school system 
is that the truths have all been given; it is necessary only to spread 
them and to take the action which follows from them. What kind 
of future German statesmanship will emerge from this system of 
education can partially be projected by its major emphases. These 
are fanatical loyalty to a set of racial and national dogmas, empha- 
sis on the aggrandizement of Germany internationally, and complete 

8 [bid. © Die Bewegung, p. 1. 
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suppression of individual variation domestically, accompanied by 
an unthinking philosophy of action nurtured by a cult of physical 
strength.” 

Although the Nazis have gone farther with their system of leader- 
ship perpetuation, a similar development has taken place in Italy. 
Here party-training schools have been established in all the seats 
of the provinces for the education of future party and governmental 
bureaucrats and demagogues. 

Generally these aristocratic systems of party-leadership perpetua- 
tion seem to require (1) loyalty to the leadership, (2) belief in the 
doctrines of the group, (3) absence of negative demerits indicating 
unfitness for any group service such as excessive dissipation or dis- 
orderliness, (4) positive qualities of a type useful in any group. 

But these qualities do not seem to differentiate the aristoi from 
any other group of a social nature, such as a union, a lodge, a church, 
or an athletic organization. They would not separate a Nazi from 
a trade-unionist or a Fascist from a Mason. They have point only 
as capacity for membership in any working organization—except 
for the element of belief in and allegiance to a special system.” They 
fail to recognize those special qualities necessary for political states- 
manship. 

For a short time, in periods of great tension, in mutual fear of 
external attack, it is possible for an “aristocracy” to maintain a 
fairly solid front; but there can be no guaranty that this will endure. 
The characteristic weakness of the aristoi has been, as pointed out 
by Montesquieu, jealousy and rivalry. One faction may appeal to 
the mass as against the other; one faction may set up a strong man 
as against another; one faction may fear and attempt the annihila- 
tion of another. Hitler’s bloody purge of June 30, 1934, and Russia’s 
trials are only modern illustrations of what has happened innumer- 
able times in the history of the anxious élites who could not trust 


17 For other discussions of the Leadership-School movement in Germany see O. 
Harlander, ‘‘National-Sozialistische Fiihrererzichung und Schule,’ Die deutsche 
hohe Schule, Vol. III, June, 1936; Kurt Petter, ‘Zur Begriindung der Adolf Hitler 
Schulen,”’ Das junge Deutschland, XXXI, 50-51; E. Kolb, ‘‘Fiihrer Auslese und Fiihrer 
Schulung,” Die Schule im national-socialistische Staat, 1935. 


8 Sergei Panunzio (J/ Sentimento dello stato) gives nine qualities of the Fascist, deal- 
ing mainly with beliefs as totalitarian, governmental, syndical, etc. 
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each other—or perhaps trusted too fondly, as in Machiavelli’s case 
of the leader who invited his rivals to a peace party which ended in 
the death of all the undesirables. The Soviets have found it neces- 
sary to rid themselves one by one of many of their greatest leaders 
of high position and immense prestige."® We do not yet know the 
inner history of these astounding trials, but we do know the ex- 
ternal fact of inner jealousy and rival ambition. 

The loss of hereditary distinctions as a mark of aristocracy and 
the decline of wealth as an index make the status of an aristocracy 
extremely dubious. Military prestige is always uncertain, in that 
no one knows when or where it will spring up, often at some incon- 
venient point, upsetting the balance of the comfortable occupants 
of the bowers of authority. 

Once it is accepted that the few are to rule without legal responsi- 
bility to the rest of the state, and further that neither birth, wealth, 
electoral choice, nor standardized merit shall govern the line of 
successions, what shall be the means by which the allegiance of the 
bulk of the community is held in line for the support of the superior? 
How shall stability be insured for aristocracy? Even Plato was 
driven to say that he would start his ideal state with ‘‘one royal lie,” 
namely, that the various classes had been born as they were. But 
in modern times this is not an adequate answer, unless the biologists 
produce new evidence. 

In modern terminology this is a large-scale problem of morale— 
of the maintenance of such a driving form of esprit that the com- 
munity will produce, will fight and work, will be happy, and above 
all will accept the sway of the aristocracy as one of the major facts 
of life. The alternative presented is a dark picture of malaise, dis- 
content, and actual or threatened revolution. And if the institu- 
tional channels of responsibility are clogged, the only way of action 
will be the channel of force. 

With this in mind, all aristocracies have studied the problem of 
pleasing those over whom they rule, of charming those whom they 
command so that they will obey; of combining the club and the 
charm in the most acceptable manner. In a sense their tenure of 


19 See discussion of Montesquieu in Spirit of Laws; Machiavelli, Prince; Aristotle, on 
aristocracies, in Politics. 
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office depends upon the outcome of a perpetual plebiscite. The 
mass of the inferior do not vote, but they cast an informal ballot 
expressing their attitude toward the superior power. These ballots 
are not counted directly, but are reckoned in terms of crowds, 
hurrahs, applause, readiness to serve, and the absence of resistances 
and revolts. One hiss may count as much as the loss of a seat in 
the legislative body; one boo may sound like a revolt. 

The appeal may always be made to the higher levels of states- 
manship shown by achievement. The few may appear as the con- 
tinuing benefactors of the community of which they are the heads. 
More territory, more loaves and fishes, and more expanding senti- 
ments of group prestige may be the fruits of their rule; and this may 
be appropriately presented as a justification. Or inferior achieve- 
ments may be magnified until they seem important. 

All this is, however, an appeal from ourselves to them, from the 
minority to the majority, as if they were the competent judges of 
what is good. Hence it contains within itself the seeds of some form 
of popular responsibility—to be avoided in the most complete form 
of superiority which assumes not merely superior power but superior 
competence in judgment of community affairs, and which avoids 
institutionalized responsibility. 

The electoral device, however, none of the modern élites is willing 
to abandon wholly. All retain it in one form or another. It may 
reasonably be asked, why do the modern aristocrats, styling them- 
selves as élite or leaders, play with the electoral system in their 
organization after repudiating it as a useless device of outworn 
democracy? Mussolini once said, by way of illustration, that the 
Italians might vote until sick at the stomach but the inner circle 
would determine policy. In general he protested against what began 
to be termed “electionistic’”’ tendencies, meaning thereby too great 
emphasis on electoral devices. The answer may be, from one point 
of view, that the use of elections is merely a device of a transition 
period, and that the machinery of counting will be abolished in the 
fulness of time and with the perfection of the system. Or, from 
another point of view, it may be said that the electoral device is 
useful in creating a feeling of popular participation in the govern- 
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ment—as a means for improvement of general morale, although 
in fact the important decisions are made in another fashion. Elec- 
tions from this point of view are morale mechanisms rather than 
modes of selection of personnel or determination of broad policies.” 

3. The superiors assume the trusteeship of the community, with 
a general responsibility for the well-being of the nation or other 
political unit in which they function. They may determine their 
own position in the general scheme of things political, and they must 
observe the relative position of all others in a broad scheme of 
values over which they stand in general charge. 

Shall the supermen assume that the welfare of mankind is best 
served by their own superdevelopment, with the benefits trickling 
down to others as time goes on? Or shall they undertake some more 
immediate and direct diffusion of the gains of greatness for the weak? 
Or shall they perhaps assume that their own glorious development 
is itself a flower which may well satisfy the imagination and the 
desires of all the others? Perhaps others do not matter at all, but 
merely serve as the clay from which the figures of the truly su- 
perior are shaped. 

What theoretical account of themselves shall the politically un- 
accountable give in their philosophical moments? And what shall 
be their program? 

Shil! they decide to educate the masses of the people in such a 
way as to fit them ultimately for the aristoi, or in such a manner as 
to render them ineligible and content with a humbler lot? Shall 
they educate for class status on the whole or for mass status? At 
this point they may predetermine the destiny of the oncoming gen- 
eration in great measure. 

What type of race will they choose to breed, if they better under- 
stand the art of eugenics? Will they give preference to breeding of 
superior types, or might they conclude to grow morons as once 
suggested by a psychologist—morons to do the hard work of the 
world, while others live upon the fruit of their labors? Shall they 


20 See Gaetano Salvemini, ‘‘Totalitarian ‘Elections’ in Italy Today,’’ Social Research, 
February, 1937, pp. 108 ff., for a discussion of voting in Fascist Italy. 
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breed a class or a special race, or breed for mass development up- 
ward toward final universal éliteness?”* 

Shall they early begin to train men for special occupations, adapt- 
ing them to some standard of status; or shall they leave the door 
of hope open to all? Shall they approximate something of a caste 
system, or assume that modern society requires more opportunity 
for adaptation and advancement on the part of the many? 

Shall they regard the economic field as essentially a free struggle 
for survival of the fittest, or supervise it to the extent at least of 
making sure that it does not undermine the prestige or position of 
the aristoi, political and otherwise? 

How far will they go in the assumption of responsibility for direc- 
tion of control over the instruments of production, the processes of 
distribution and consumption, and of standards of living? 

What shall they say to capitalism and to communism in develop- 
ing national policies appropriate to the domination of the few? 
Theoretically they might go either way—a long way—or they might 
go another way which was neither one nor the other in form or 
process. 

Practically, the recent élites of Italy and Germany have balanced 
capitalism against socialism, although favored and supported by 
the former, but in so doing it must be observed that they have made 
an appeal to another form of loyalty in the shape of modern national- 
ism. The nation itself is, however, a mass phenomenon, and con- 
tinuing appeal to the mass is full of peril for an association based 
upon the principle of class, even if repudiating any specific responsi- 
bility to the masses. This accounts undoubtedly for the retention 
of the forms of plebiscite and pseudovoting in these places. 

There can be no question that the aristoi of our day have been 
utilized for the purpose of crushing out mass movements in the form 
of socialism, trade-unions, and democracy; but the ultimate out- 
come is still in the future, and the trends of nationalism are not as 
easily or securely forecast as some have thought. In its time nation- 


2 See Huxley, op. cit., for ingenious suggestions as to possible policy; H. G. Wells 
(The Shape of Things To Come [New York: Macmillan Co., 1933]) has described the 
‘Air Dictatorship” and the ‘“Modern State Fellowship.” 
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alism captured Christianity or phases of it, later democracy. Nation- 
alism might take over conceivably any form of economic or social 
organization deemed important for the national interest by those 
with whom the decision lay. 

Nor is there anything to prevent an élite from taking on a re- 
ligious color and affiliation, improbable as this might seem in view 
of the warfare with the church in Italy and in Germany. It might 
indeed be maintained that the only sure basis for an élite lay in the 
cultivation of religious values and interests as a continuing bond of 
allegiance. The caste system, which held sway over the world for 
a long period of human history and still dominates the daily lives 
of millions of our fellow-men, was given the aura of religion and 
found this the strongest support in its most difficult hours. It is 
entirely possible that a state church may emerge, to bless the new 
leaders as in earlier days the Anglican and the Gallican churches 
emerged. 

It is evident that aristocracies are seriously embarrassed by: 

1. Uncertainty as to the precise characteristics of the aristocrats, or 
of any working group of them.—The picture of the aristocracy as our 
natural rulers lacks the identification upon which a system must 
rest, or the scientific validity. Most élites seem indifferent to the 
elevation of men with special aptitudes and skills making for ma- 
ture and stable statesmanship. Who are the aristocrats? What war- 
rant is there for assuming that the unfit will not emerge and occupy 
the seats of authority? 

2. Uncertainty as to the selection and continuity of the superior 
ones.—If we know that we belong to the aristocracy, how can we 
be sure that others recognize our natural pre-eminence? If birth 
or status is abandoned, and if elections are repudiated as ineffec- 
tive, the labeling of the aristocrat is made difficult. Who, then, 
shall choose the few? If it is to be a small group in a pseudosystem 
called a “one-party” system, what are the criteria of selection and 
rejection of these “‘leaders’’ themselves? 

3. Uncertainty as to the nature and administration of the trustee- 
ship of the aristocracy.—Shall the aristocracy hold their trust to be 
that of the development of the whole community over which they 
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preside? Or perhaps their own energies and their development are 
the end of the mass of the community—their highest and best satis- 
faction. 

The devotees of aristocracy must make a series of fundamental 
decisions in the establishment of their authority. Their relations to 
religion, to science, to industry, are involved; still more difficult 
their relations to the mass movement involved in nationalism, with 
its heavy trend back to massism and democracy. What is the pro- 
gram of aristocracy? What safeguards shall they build against the 
shock of military defeat, against the cycles of economic depression, 
against the outbursts of suppressed freedom of speech and thought, 
against the silent persistence of religious values. If aristocracy is 
merely another name for personal adventure, if its methods are 
chiefly violence and propaganda, if it reflects largely national im- 
patience in a moment of despair, then it may be judged from this 
point of view. But if the government of the best fitted to govern is 
really the generalized goal, then the criteria of excellence must be 
identified, ways and means of selection and continuity must be de- 
veloped, the relation of the few to the many must be defined and 
interpreted, and types of programs must be developed. 

Thus far indeed in modern times the advocates of aristocracy 
have been most conspicuous for the use of violence rather than reason, 
for bombastic appeal to the very masses they affect to despise, for 
pseudovoting rather than genuine electoral processes, for attacks 
upon rational political choices rather than for their recognition and 
incorporation in a system pre-eminently requiring these traits and 
skills.” 

If the superior are really superior in the light of modern intelli- 
gence and science, why do they employ so extensively the weapons 
of force and ballyhoo? Why have they so little confidence in their 


22 “Tf you want to get men to act reasonably,” says Huxley, ‘“‘you must set about 
persuading them in a maniacal manner. What we want is a sane and reasonable ex- 
ploitation of the forces of insanity” (Crome Yellow [New York: Garden City Publishing 
Co., 1922], p. 229). For this purpose he suggests three main species of men: the direct- 
ing intelligences, the men of faith, and the herd. Cf. H. G. Wells’s prescription for re- 
cruiting the new élite (What Are We To Do with Our Lives [New York: Doubleday, 
Doran, 1931] and The Shape of Things To Come (New York: Macmillan Co., 1933]). 
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own inherent qualities? If it is qualities of will and of activism they 
seek to emphasize, then the question may be asked: Has it been 
found impossible to unite intelligence and will in a formula of per- 
sonality or a pattern of behavior? If the loudest shouting and the 
bloodiest shedding of blood give the title to the new leadership, 
will not the trend be in the direction of still louder shouting and 
still more savage policies? 

The historic categories of aristocracy point either in the direction 
of intelligence and personality demonstrated by long training, as 
indicated by Plato, or in the direction of a group inspired by religious 
ideals as seen in various forms of religious organization; but neither 
the philosopher-king of the classical period nor the prophet-priest 
type is seen in the aristocracy of the modern day. Neither military 
force nor economic wealth offers a solid and enduring basis of an 
aristocracy that professes to rest upon any rational view of life. 

It may be said that nationalism or proletarianism affords support 
for a group of leaders, but the underlying trends of modern national- 
ism and of modern proletarianism are at bottom mass-driven, and 
over a long period of time are untrustworthy for those who affect 
the cult of aristocracy. Dictatorships of the few, resting upon mass 
movements, are built upon foundations of sand, for ultimately the 
nation or the class may decide to take charge of their own estate. 
If the test of the validity of authority is force, then the mass may 
ultimately have the superior argument; and if it is ballyhoo, how 
long and how effectively may it be maintained? 

We conclude that we are a long way from knowing the differentials 
in human capacity and in political capacity; from knowing adequate 
methods of selection and continuity of such persons in political 
leadership; from being in a position to outline the scope and method 
of their “irresponsible responsibility” to the commonweal. 

The curse of aristocracy is not that great men fill great places, 
but that small men fill great places and piece out their inferiority 
with arrogance. Truly great natures are likely to find a response 
in the mass of mankind. They need not fear the many as much as 
the jealous few. In the very nature of aristocracy it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to appraise the position of the aristoi properly, to 
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be as expert and responsive to the problems of equitable distribu- 
tion as of production. Aristocracy tends to identify the public good 
with its own material and spiritual values. Can aristocrats know 
what justice is when they are judges in their own cause? 

Of course those who are in power may always say, “We are in 
power’’; and if they are, then indeed this is the case. But this of 
itself is no proof of their competence. Political realism is never 
wholly realistic if it disregards the foundations upon which con- 
tinuing authority must rest. 
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ABSTRACT 

Conservatives occupying positions of power have not been alone in their endeavors 
to utilize the Constitution as a symbol for rationalizing their activites. Reformers 
(humanitarians, spokesmen of minority and depressed groups, theoreticians in the field 
of social and political philosophy) have also tried to use the Constitution as a symbol 
justifying the activities in which they sought to engage. The particular attitudes of 
reformers toward the Constitution have been governed in part by their ideologies, par- 
ticularly by their conception of the nature of the political state and of conflicting eco- 
nomic and social forces. The attitudes of reformers have also been to a very large extent 
governed by particular situations. When the situation seemed to encourage the hope 
that specific programs might be won through constitutional methods, they have en- 
deavored to identify the Constitution with themselves. But when the situation ap- 
peared hopeless, reformers have despaired of capturing the Constitution as their own 
symbol and have tended to fall back on revolutionary ideologies. 

Probably most Americans, if asked to tell what stand reformers 
and radicals had taken toward the Constitution, would hold that 
they had shown slight favor toward it. Even schoolboys know that 
William Lloyd Garrison denounced the Constitution as “a covenant 
with death and an agreement with Hell.’’ Some of them may even 
be familiar with his theatrical burning of a copy of the venerated 
document on July 4, 1854." Few grown-ups need stretch their mem- 
ory very far to recall the denunciations of the muckrakers when they 
branded the framers of the Constitution as grafters who had adroitly 
secured its adoption for the sole purpose of enhancing the value of 
their property holdings! A still more recent illustration of the com- 
mon opinion that radicals are against the Constitution is found in 
Carl Sandburg’s The People, Yes: ‘‘We have to eat,” grumbled the 
hard-boiled down and outer. “You can’t eat promises, can you? 
You can’t eat the Constitution, can you?’’s And it would be easy to 

* For an interesting description by an eyewitness see the Autobiography, Memories 
and Experiences of Moncure Daniel Conway (Boston and New York, 1904), I, 185; 


see also William Lloyd Garrison 1805-1879: The Story of His Life Told by His Children 
(Boston and New York, 1894), ITI, 412. 


7Rome G. Brown, Muckraking the Constitution: An Address before the State Bar 
Association of North Carolina, Delivered at Wrightsville Beach, N.C., June 30, 1914 
(Washington, D.C.), passim. See especially Pearson’s Magazine, XXX (August, 1913), 
147-57; ibid., October, 1913, pp. 483-02. 
3 Carl Sandburg, The People, Yes (New York, 1936), pp. 234, 148, 191. 
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cite endless examples of harsh criticisms of the Constitution not only 
from the mouths of “wobblies” but from the lips of such dis- 
tinguished nonconformists as Ralph Waldo Emerson and John 
Quincy Adams.‘ 

The truth is, of course, that such opinions are not entirely repre- 
sentative of the thought and feeling of reformers. Many accepted the 
Constitution with as much enthusiasm as anyone. Others were ut- 
terly indifferent to it. Some accepted parts of it and rejected other 
portions. In some instances even the same individual felt differently 
at different times. John Quincy Adams, who once confessed that the 
Constitution was ‘“‘doubly tainted with the infection of riches and 
slavery,” on another occasion identified it approvingly with the 
Declaration of Independence.’ In 1831 Garrison himself had thanked 
God for the Constitution and likened it to the rock of Gibraltar: ‘‘a 
high refuge from oppression.’’® And in our own day some of the left- 
wing leaders, who a few years ago dismissed the Constitution as a 
class document for exploitation, today claim to find in it much to 
praise. 

What are the reasons for this diversity and inconsistency among 
reformers? As one looks at their opinions on the Constitution during 
the last hundred years, does one find any development in their 
thought? Answers to these questions may not only help us to under- 
stand reformers and radicals; a consideration of why they thought 
differently at different times may throw some light on the process 
by which changing interests and changing situations affect thought. 
In addition, even a brief account of the attitudes of reformers to- 
ward the Constitution may help to fill out the social and intellectual 
history of that document. 

One reason for inconsistency in the thought of reformers is found 
in the significant fact that, in general, they did not question the 
bases of governmental forms save in times of sharp class or sectional 
tension. The Constitution thus does not seem to have figured very 


4 Ralph Waldo Emerson, Works (Boston, 1893), XI, 421, 219-21. 


S The Jubilee of the Constitution: A Discourse, Delivered at the request of the New-York 
Historical Society, the 30th of April, 1839 (New York, 1839), p. 54; Anti-slavery Tracts , 
No. 1: The United States Constitution. 


6 Lindsay Swift, William Lloyd Garrison (Philadelphia, 1911), p. 88. 
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largely in the thought and feeling of reformers until practical issues 
forced them to interpret its relation to their own objectives. 

A survey of the attitudes of reformers during these periods of 
tension suggests that they were likely to be particularly influenced 
by theories which they held concerning the nature of the state and 
the mechanism of social change, as well as by prevailing intellectual 
currents and systems of economy. As the intellectual and economic 
environment changed, and as nationalism grew, reformers tended to 
meet fresh crises with different weapons or in a different spirit. 

The great majority of American reformers have assumed that 
government is largely neutral in the conflicting struggles of social 
and economic groups. Heirs of the Enlightenment, they believed in 
the idea of inevitable progress. They further believed in the ability 
of ardent and courageous men to wipe out social evils by an appeal 
to reason and humanity, by stirring up “public opinion,” by legisla- 
tive enactments. 

Others, however, adhered—at first gropingly and later systemat- 
ically—to what might be called a class conception of government. 
This they did not invent: its earliest exponents probably uncon- 
sciously borrowed it from Harrington and from the American fed- 
eralists who believed that owners of property must inevitably rule 
the state. 

While the radicals who on principle opposed the Constitution by 
reason of their adherence to this class theory of the state were always 
in a small minority, their number was on occasions augmented by 
temporary allies. When a series of defeats led reformers to feel that 
the strength of the enemy was overwhelming, they sometimes went 
so far as to repudiate the Constitution as a weapon of the enemy. 
Defeated and frustrated, they saw no hope in remaining on a ship 
which pirates had already made their own. On the other hand, in 
periods when democracy seemed strong, when the suffrage had just 
been widened, for example, or when a strong political leader seemed 
to speak for the masses, then many reformers gravitated toward or 
resumed the more optimistic position. 

It would be possible to illustrate this idea by reference to various 
reform movements, but for reasons of space we will confine our at- 
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tention almost entirely to the labor movement and to the antislavery 
crusade. 

The first period of tension which made reformers constitution- 
conscious came with the rise of the labor movement in the 1820’s. 
Although there was much class antagonism, most of its leaders sub- 
scribed to a neutral-government theory. This was natural in view 
of the fact that the suffrage was being widened and that Jackson 
seemed to be speaking for the people. Faith in the ability of workers 
to secure their demands within the framework of the existing system 
naturally ran high. Moreover, this period was likewise the very time 
when persuasive orators like Daniel Webster were identifying the 
Constitution with the rising tide of nationalism. Under all these 
circumstances it was inevitable that labor leaders should identify 
their aims not only with the Declaration but also with the Constitu- 
tion. Spokesmen at Mechanics Institutes pointed out that the 
skilled workers had sometimes rallied in behalf of the ratification of 
the Constitution when it seemed in jeopardy, and that they had done 
so because they saw in it an instrument favorable to their interests.? 
Convinced that the Constitution was intended quite as much as the 
Declaration to advance the cause of the underdog, labor newspapers 
printed the texts of both documents, that workers might familiarize 
themselves with their charters of liberty.® 

That this effort was successful is suggested by the fact that the 
pages of the Workingman’s Advocate, The Man, and other labor 
organs carried generous references to the Constitution. Far from re- 
garding it as an instrument of the aristocracy for the exploitation of 
the masses, spokesmen of the working class referred to it as “a 
glorious instrument,” as “our Constitution, the Magna Charta of 
our boasted liberties.”’® The wise sages who drafted it—the fathers 
who had abolished primogeniture and other relics of a feudal past— 
were not to be blamed for the fact that while the people slept the 

7 E.g., E. L. Magoon, Oration Delivered on July 4, 1848, at the Mechanics Institute in 


Cincinnati (Cincinnati, 1848), p. 19. For a description of the exercises see Cincinnati 
Morning Chronicle, July 4 and 5s, 1848. 


8 The Man, Vol. II (July 7, 1834); Working Man’s Advocate, Vol. VI (October 11, 
1834). 


9 The Man, Vol. I (March 25 and May 8, 1834); Working Man’s Advocate, Vol I 
(March 6, 1830). 
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Constitution had been violated by inflaters of credit, “‘rotten money 
bag rascals,” lawyers, and “overgrown capitalists.’*° But it was not 
necessary for workers quietly to submit both nose and forehead to 
the grindstone. The Constitution guaranteed to every freeman equal 
rights. It forbade anyone—yes, even merciless creditors—from 
throwing into prison without due process of law a fellow-citizen 
whose only crime was his poverty.” 

All these judgments assume that the working class can, under the 
banner of the Constitution, obtain its rights and promote its inter- 
ests. But even in this early period a few men, under the influence of 
the theory that the owners of property control the government, and 
disappointed at the slow progress being made in the struggle for a 
ten-hour day and a genuine labor party, questioned the easy opti- 
mism of those who supposed that they had virtually won the battle 
by publicly exposing the contrast of actualities with the ideals of the 
Constitution. Stephen Simpson, writing in 1831, just as the political 
workingman’s party was collapsing, declared that the Constitution 
was “‘the merest untenanted skeleton of liberty, that the imagination 
of man can conceive; which by its operation creates aristocracy, 
privileges, extortion, monopoly, and overgrown fortunes.’ In the 
midst of the discouraging panic of 1837 one Locofoco leader went so 
far as to declare that Wall Street ruled the country, and that the 
only way out was for the people to draw up a new constitution." 
The Associationists went even further. They declared in convention 
in Boston (1846) that the mere assertion of the principles of liberty, 
equality, and the general welfare was meaningless because the funda- 
mental rights of labor, including its right to a share in property, had 
not been acknowledged or respected. Until that was done, neither 
law nor constitution could prevent the struggle between capital and 
labor from becoming ever fiercer."4 


10 The Man, Vol I (April 4 and 19, 1834); ibid., Vol. II (June 28, 1834). 

% Working Man’s Advocate (N.S.), Vol. I (June 15, 1844); ibid., Vol. VII (August 29, 
1835); Mechanics Mirror, Vol I (June, 1846). 

12 The Working Man’s Manual: A New Theory of Political Economy (Philadelphia, 
1831), p. 13. 

13 F. Byrdsall, The History of the Loco-Foco or Equal Rights Party (New York, 1842), 
Pp. 150. 

™4 Harbinger, II (June 6, 1846), 410. 
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This position became more explicit and more generally held in the 
hard times of the eighties and nineties. Henry George, in an inter- 
esting unpublished manuscript, groped toward the position which 
was later to become crystallized in his thought. “Reform as we 
may,” he wrote, “‘until we make this fundamental reform [the aboli- 
tion of inequality in the distribution of wealth] our material progress 
can but tend to differentiate our people into the monstrously rich 
and the frightfully poor.’’** Most Populists, it is true, believed that 
their aims could be achieved under the Constitution, if only “good” 
men were put into office; but this opinion was not universally held in 
agrarian circles. In 1894, when labor was suffering reverses, when 
the sugar trust was declared to be legal, when the Supreme Court 
had set aside an income-tax law, certain Populists, including General 
Weaver himself, decided that it was impossible, under the existing 
Constitution, for the people to govern themselves in their own way 
or to withdraw from the sphere of individual competition such in- 
dustries as they wished to conduct themselves in their national or 
local capacity. It was therefore proposed to call h mass convention 
of the American people to replace by an entirely new instrument the 
Constitution which had become outworn, inflexible, ‘warped, 
blurred and burdened by judicial construction” tp such an extent 
that it was practically not open to amendment." And Bryan, after 
twice enduring defeat, sounded the warning that, unless the govern- 
ment exemplified the Declaration of Independence, there was danger 
ahead.*’ 

This position figured notably in the theory of Socialists, utopian 
and Marxist. It is implicit in the thought of Edward Bellamy, who 
regarded the frame of government of 1787 as a mere lawyer-made 
device and who said that the true constitution of the American 
people is ‘‘the immortal Declaration with its assertion of the in- 

s““Tecture on the New Constitution’? (MS in New York Public Library, n.d.); 
The Complete Works of Henry George (Garden City, 1911); Social Problems, p. 210. 
For other comments of George on the Constitution see the Memorial Edition of the 
Writings of Henry George (New York, 1901), IX, 236, 157 ff., 170-71, 336. 


© Fred Emoty Haynes, James Baird Weaver (Iowa City, 1919), pp. 357-58; see also 
M. W. Howard, The American Plutocracy (New York, 1895), p. 121. 


17 William Jennings Bryan, The Commoner Condensed (Lincoln, 1903), II, 98; see 
also Bryan’s The First Battle (Chicago, 1897), pp. 414-15. 
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alienable equality of all men.’* In 1914, in a little book entitled 
Our Dishonest Constitution, Allan Benson, the Socialist candidate for 
the presidency in the ensuing election, expressed the Marxian view 
that the state and its instrumentalities are mere functions of the 
owning class. The Constitution, he wrote, was made for the people 
in the “same sense that sheep shears are made for sheep.’’ Even the 
best constitution, which our outworn frame was not, would be use- 
less, he argued, within the existing economic framework."® 

But even Socialists, who unlike the general run of reformers had a 
guiding philosophy of the state and of society, did not always keep 
within the rigid confines of their theory. In 1913 Daniel DeLeon, 
to whom Lenin paid the compliment of linking his name with that 
of Marx, could write: “knowing that its program carries in its fold 
that acute stage of all evolutionary processes known as Revolution, 
the Industrial Union connects with the achievements of the Revolu- 
tionary Fathers of the country, the first to frame a constitution that 
denies the perpetuity of their own social system, and that, by its 
amendment clause, legalizes Revolution.’’® DeLeon was speaking at 
a time of high national feeling, when it was good tactics to identify a 
cause with the American past. He was also speaking when there was 
widespread faith in political methods for securing social justice, when 
the proclaimer of the ‘New Freedom”’ had entered the White House. 

In somewhat the same way during the “prosperous” 1920’s, when 
the door to social change through political action seemed closed, 
Socialists and Communists tended to belittle the Constitution as a 
hopelessly reactionary document. Now, the Communists at least, 
take a different position.” It seems immensely important to them to 
contrast democracy with fascism, to make much of the constitution- 
al guaranties to freedom of opinion. Furthermore, with a president 
giving evidence of social vision and with labor making gains, the 


18 Equality (New York, 1934), p. 332. For other comments on the Constitution see 
ibid., pp. 6 and 19, and Looking Backward (Boston and New York), pp. 208-9 and 
chap. xvii. 


*9 Allan L. Benson, Our Dishonest Constitution (New York, 1914), p. 8; see also Jack 
London, The Iron Heel (New York, 1907), p. 135. 


2° Industrial Unionism: Selected Editorials (New York, 1920), p. 65. 
4t See, e.g., New Masses, September 21, 1927, pp. 3-13. 
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door seems at least partly open to tangible gains if not to complete 
social reorganization. And, moreover, with nationalism in full swing, 
and with class lines tightly drawn, it seems good tactics to certain 
left-wing leaders to challenge the claims of reactionaries to a monop- 
oly of the American past. 

No reform movement illustrates the thesis we have been develop- 
ing better than does the struggle against slavery. When the planta- 
tion interests demanded stringent fugitive slave laws in the name of 
constitutional guaranties, and when they insisted on their right 
under the Constitution to take their slaves into western territory, 
abolitionists were compelled either to admit, with their enemies, that 
the Constitution was a proslavery document and to denounce it with 
Garrison, or to prove that in fact it was a bulwark of freedom.” 
Those who chose the latter course were in part influenced by their 
faith that progress could be gained piecemeal; that the Constitution 
and the government were impartial and not the mere handmaid of 
dominant interests. They were also influenced by faith in democrat- 
ic methods and in humanitarian techniques. No doubt the new pop- 
ularity of the Constitution as a nationalist symbol also figured in 
their desire to be identified with it. Weld, Wright, Goodell, and 
Stewart, among others, provided intellectual defenses for the politi- 
cal abolitionists who chose to work under the Constitution. With 
Sumner, Giddings, and Smith they strove to show that the Constitu- 
tion was in fact the great bulwark of freedom. Some urged that the 
document’s omission of the word “slavery” was proof that the pro- 
visions for the return of fugitives referred only to indentured serv- 
ants and apprentices. Others insisted that the Constitution forbade 
any person (and was not the slave a person?) from being deprived of 
life and liberty without “‘due process of law.” Still others con- 
tended that an oath to support the Constitution was an oath to 

* Some antislavery men thought that both positions were justified by the text of 


the Constitution (see, e.g., James Freeman Clarke, Anti-slavery Days [New York, 
1883], p. 18). 


23 Alvan Stewart, Esq., A Legal Argument before the Supreme Court of the State of 
New Jersey, ai the May Term, 1845, at Trenton, for the Deliverance of 4,000 Persons from 
Bondage (New York, 1845), pp. 35 ff.; see also Levi Beardsley, Reminiscences (New 


York, 1852), p. 168, and Writings and Speeches of Alvan Stewart, ed. Luther Rawson 
Marsh (New York, 1860). 
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support the provision in the preamble which declared that the very 
object of the instrument was to promote justice and the general 
welfare: this, surely, was incompatible with the support of slavery.?4 
Others shared the feeling of Goodell that the Constitution pointed to 
the best possible line of march out of Egyptian bondage; while its 
rejection as a proslavery document would mean not only the annihi- 
lation of the union but a march through “‘the bloody sea of revolu- 
tion,’ from which, as Goodell observed, the mind of the humani- 
tarian shrank.’ 

But to some abolitionists it began to appear that even univer- 
sities, churches, and newspapers, as well as the great business men 
profiting from their trade with the cotton South, were on the side 
of slavery. So was the very Congress of the United States with its 
overrepresented South, and the executive, and the courts!?° When 
it appeared that all these agencies were indeed on the side of slavery, 
the temptation was to curse the Constitution itself as a proslavery 
document. Garrison did not begin his antislavery career by doing so. 
He came to the point partly under the influence of the so-called no- 
government and higher law doctrine, but largely because it seemed 
as if the cards were stacked too thoroughly against him. This posi- 
tion was well expressed by the Reverend John Pierpont when he 
declared: ‘‘If, on my heavenward journey, I see even the Constitu- 
tion of the United States standing in my path, like the visionary 
ladder of the patriarch, it shall not hinder, it shall help me on my 
way; for I will mount upward by treading it under my feet.’’?’ 

The revolutionary implications of this higher law doctrine were 
not carried to their full, logical development until the crisis of civil 

24 Lysander Spooner, The Unconstitutionality of Slavery (Boston, 1856), p. 91 et 
passim; William Goodell, Slavery and Anti-slavery; A History of the Great Struggle in 


Both Hemispheres (New York, 1855), p. 587. See also Goodell’s Views of American 
Constitutional Law, in its Bearing upon American Slavery (Utica, N.Y., 1844). 

2s Goodell, Slavery and Anti-slavery, p. 564. Abolitionists sometimes circulated copies 
of the Constitution as antislavery tracts (see Samuel J. May, Some Recollections of Our 
Antislavery Conflict [Boston, 1869], pp. 142-43). 

% [John Graham Palfrey], A Chapter of American History (Boston, 1852), p. 29; 
Spooner, op. cit., chap. i (on natural law). 

27 4 Discourse on the Covenant with Judas, Preached in Hollis-Street Church, Nov. 6, 
1842 (Boston, 1842), p. 34; see also Pierpont’s Anti-slavery Poems (Boston, 1843), p. 11. 
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war. Then thoroughgoing radicals such as George W. Julian and 
Thaddeus Stevens subordinated the Constitution to the demands of 
a revolutionary upheaval. On January 12, 1862, Julian declared that 
the nation was greater than the Constitution, which might well be 
disregarded if it blocked the purposes of those at the helm. Stevens 
said that the time had come when, if the Constitution stood in the 
way of the laws of war in dealing with the enemy, the Constitution 
must be set aside.”® 

The disappointment of those who had at one time expected a new 
dawn is illustrated by the shrewd if somewhat oversimplified analysis 
of the Civil War and the Constitution which came from the vitriolic 
pen of Lysander Spooner. This strange philosophical anarchist had 
once defended the national charter when Garrison attacked it as a 
proslavery document.”? Now, in the dark days of reconstruction, 
Spooner declared that the war had been fought by northern capital- 
ists to monopolize southern markets in the future as they had in the 
past. People wanted the Constitution, he argued, “for the dishonest 
and illegitimate power that it gives them over the persons and 
properties of others. But for this little reason, all their eulogiums on 
the Constitution, all their exhortations, and all their expenditures of 
money and blood to sustain it, would be wanting... .. ” But, he 
went on, “this much is certain—that it [the Constitution] has either 
authorized such a government as we have had, or has been powerless 
to prevent it. In either case, it is unfit to exist.”’° 

Without going into detail we may indicate how, in two other 
movements, changing conditions were associated with changing atti- 
tudes toward our national charter. We may cite the bitter disap- 
pointment of the feminists who, after the Civil War, found their 
claims to vote by reason of the Fifteenth Amendment denied. ‘“‘We 

28 Grace Julian Clarke, George W. Julian (Indianapolis, 1923), p. 229; George 
Washington Julian, Political Recollections, 1840 to 1872 (Chicago, 1884), pp. 213 ff.; 
Congressional Globe (37th Cong., 1st sess., Append.), August 2, 1861, p. 414; Thomas 


Frederick Woodley, Thaddeus Stevens (Harrisburg, 1934), pp. 351-53. Cf. Adin Ballou, 
Autobiography (Lowell, 1896), p. 428. 


29 Op. cit. Cf. Wendell Phillips, Review of Lysander Spooner’s Essay on the Uncon- 
stitutionality of Slavery (Boston, 1847). 

3° No Treason, No. VI: The Constitution of No Authority (Boston, 1870), pp. 52-59; 
see also Josiah Warren, True Civilization an Immediate Necessity (Boston, 1863), p. 138. 
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mean treason..... We are plotting revolution; we will overthrow 
this bogus Republic,” shouted Victoria Woodhull, ‘‘and plant a gov- 
ernment of righteousness in its stead.’’** It was clear that, until the 
men of the Republic granted women the vote, they could never 
expect to realize that domestic tranquillity which the Constitution 
was supposed to confer!**? But as victories were won in state after 
state, it was realized that the ultimate goal of complete woman 
suffrage would presently be within reach. And when militant suf- 
fragists, picketing the White House in President Wilson’s adminis- 
tration, were jailed, they bethought themselves of the constitutional 
right of petition and demanded the protection of the document? 
which, in an earlier period of frustration, had been denounced for 
ranking women with criminals and paupers.*4 

In much the same way when liquor interests intrenched them- 
selves behind the Constitution’s guaranties to private property, a 
leading prohibitionist could term the federal frame of government 
“the very citadel of the rum power.’’*’ Later, however, when there 
appeared to be a good chance of amending it, the Constitution be- 
came a most worthy object in the eyes of even the most rabid prohi- 
bitionists. 

While special crises in the life of the nation stimulated reformers 
to think about the Constitution or to change their thought about it, 
more gradually developing currents of thought and gradually chang- 
ing patterns of economic life also profoundly influenced the con- 
siderations which reformers gave to the Constitution. Among the 

3! Emanie Sachs, ‘‘The Terrible Siren,’ Victoria Woodhull (New York, 1928), p. 87; 
see also Victoria C. Woodhull, A Lecture on Constitutional Equality (New York, 1871), 
pp. 17-18; and The Origin, Tendencies and Principles of Government (New York, 1871), 
pp. 36 ff. 

3 For a thorough discussion, with documents, of efforts of feminists to obtain the 
vote under the post—Civil War amendments see Elizabeth Cady Stanton et al., History 


of Woman Suffrage (New York, 1881), II, 94, 322-23, 341, 408-9, 412-13, 688, 742; 
III, 19-20, 31-32, 58, 59, 607. 

33 Doris Stevens, Jailed for Freedom (New York, 1920), pp. 177 and 278; see also 
D. C. Bloomer, Life and Writings of Amelia Bloomer (Boston, 1895), p. 159. 

34 Report of Proceedings of the Twentieth Anniversary, and of the Reception Held at the 
St. James Hotel, Oct. 19-20, 1870 (New York, 1870), p. 53. 


3s Henry William Blair, The Temperance Movement: Or the Conflict between Man and 
Alcohol (Boston, 1888), p. 382. 
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most important changes in thought were the shift from loyalty to a 
community or state to loyalty to the nation, and the substitution of 
an evolutionary conception of the universe for the static and me- 
chanical one which prevailed in the early part of the last century. 
Almost synchronous with these changes was the important shift from 
a laissez faire economy under which it was possible for the individual 
as such to exploit the continent to a semicorporate one in which the 
individual in his own right was virtually helpless. These changes all 
tended to alter in much the same fashion the interpretations made by 
those reformers and radicals who on the whole accepted the Con- 
stitution. 

During the early decades of the nineteenth century, reformers like 
other thinkers of their time were largely under the domination of the 
Newtonian theory of the universe. For Newtonians the universe was 
governed by natural laws which nicely held in an equilibrium the 
entities and forces which composed it. As Woodrow Wilson once 
pointed out, the political equivalent of this scientific theory assumed 
that a constitution was the mechanical instrument for maintaining 
an equilibrium of unstable forces: it must be scrupulously respected 
or the lid might fly off. While this idea was cherished by conserva- 
tives with interests to defend (the strict-constructionist southerners, 
for example) it was also entertained by many reformers. Thus in the 
thirties and forties we find William Leggett** and Robert Rantoul, 
Jr.,37 ascribing the rise of chartered monopolies to a betrayal of the 
intention of the constitutional fathers—they had not meant govern- 
ment to bestow favors on special interests. 

The doctrine of the higher law was also a natural corollary of the 
Newtonian picture of the universe. William Bowditch, son of the 
great mathematician, was only one who felt that the Constitution, 
far from maintaining a just balance, had actually always favored 
privilege.* In this it contradicted the superior laws of the universe, 


36 4 Collection of the Political Writings of William Leggett, ed. Theodore Sedgewick, 
Jr. (New York, 1840), II, 103, 156-57, 165. 


37 Memoirs, Speeches and Writings of Robert Rantoul, Jr., ed. Luther Hamilton 
(Boston, 1854), chap. vii. 

38 William I. Bowditch, Slavery and the Constitution (Boston, 1849), pp. 150-56; 
Anti-slavery Tracts, No. 1: The United States Constitution. 
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the laws of nature and of nature’s God: right, justice, and freedom. 
To support a proslavery constitution was therefore to defy the very 
order of the universe, to resist the Higher Law. 

While many reformers continued to be influenced by an absolutis- 
tic and Newtonian conception, others seem very early to have been 
influenced by the emerging concept of evolution which first found 
expression in geological and finally in biological thought. William 
Maclure, “‘the father of American geology,” in 1826 dwelt on the 
significance of the fact that the Constitution was not fixed once and 
for all. In providing for its amendment to enable the government to 
be put on a par with the best knowledge of the day, the fathers, he 
said, had been a hundred years ahead of their time. Without any 
revolution or convulsion, continuous growth might take place.%? 
This was also in the mind of Frances Wright, feminist, labor sympa- 
thizer, and abolitionist, when in 1828 she was not content merely to 
identify the Constitution with a machine. It was indeed like a ma- 
chine—simple, sublime, and solemn in most of its movements—she 
observed; but it was superior to the best of machines in that it pos- 
sessed the power of silent adaptation to the altering views of the 
people in each successive generation.‘° Charles Sumner perhaps ex- 
pressed this evolutionary conception as well as anyone when he re- 
marked that “‘the wise fathers did not treat the country as a Chinese 
foot, never to grow after infancy; but anticipating Progress, they 
declared expressly that their Great Act [i.e., the Constitution] is not 
final.’”’* 

After Darwin gave scientific elaboration and support to the theory 
of evolution, reformers and radicals increasingly thought of the Con- 
stitution as a living and growing organism. It was now easier for 
them to see that provisions which might once have had “survival 
value” for the nation were no longer useful. Thus some pacifists 
argued that the war-making powers of the government, though once 
perhaps necessary, were now not only useless but harmful, and in 
1870 their spokesmen attempted to have these powers deleted from 

39 William Maclure, Opinions on Various Subjects, Dedicated to the Industrious Pro- 
ducers (Philadelphia, 1838), I, 6, 74, 120. 

4° Course of Popular Lectures (3d ed.; New York, 1830), pp. 172 ff., 192-93. 

« Freedom National; Slavery Sectional (Washington, 1853), p. 6. 
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the Constitution.“ As we have seen, DeLeon was speaking in evolu- 
tionary terms when he praised the provision in the Constitution 
enabling a rising class to make use of the amending power to replace 
its predecessor. 

Changing economic patterns, no less than changing scientific ones, 
also influenced the considerations of reformers about the federal 
frame of government. When our economy was dominated by indi- 
vidualism and laissez faire, when it was local in character, reformers 
and radicals quite naturally thought in corresponding terms. Many 
shared the gratitude of Robert Owen and Parke Godwin for the fact 
that the Constitution provided for a decentralized system in which 
freedom of social experiment in local areas was possible—an experi- 
mentation denied in the consolidated and bureaucratic nations of 
the Old World.* 

Although this idea was destined to have a long history, it was 
never, of course, universally favored by reformers. Even in the early 
days some looked wistfully to the national government and regretted 
that it was not explicitly instructed by the Constitution to take care 
of this or that social need. Crusaders for free public schools would 
have agreed with Horace Mann in thinking that, when we changed 
our government from the monarchical to the republican form, 
definite provision should have been made in the basic public law for 
a national, republican system of education.*4 The time was far off— 
Mann was writing in 1840—when educational reformers were to find 
in the general welfare clause of the Constitution sufficient warrant 
for federal support of public schools. 

Such experiences as presidential vetoes and court decisions grad- 
ually forced reformers to adopt a nationalistic and broad construc- 
tion theory of the Constitution. Although the swing from the early 
strict constructionism of many of our first radicals was gradual, it 
was virtually made necessary as the national economy became more 


# Alfred Love to Charles Sumner, Philadelphia, May 18, 1870, Charles Sumner 
MSS, Letters Received, Vol. XC. 


43 Parke Godwin, Democracy, Constructive and Pacific (New York, 1844), pp. 35-36; 
see also Thomas Skidmore, The Rights of Man to Property! (New York, 1829), p. 321. 


44[Mary Tyler Mann], Life and Works of Horace Mann, by His Wife (Boston, 1891), 
II, 264-47; IV, 358-59. 
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integrated, as the individual became dimly aware of the fact that by 
himself he could not hope to protect himself from powerful corporate 
forces over which he had no control. 

The way was led by spokesmen of labor. As early as 1835 Seth 
Luther declared that the Constitution empowered Congress to pro- 
vide safeguards against the “dreadful evils which manufacturers are 
bringing upon us.’’4s If the Constitution permitted the Congress to 
pass protective tariffs in behalf of manufacturers, then surely it 
might prohibit the importation of cheap foreign workers who en- 
riched the employing class at the expense of native labor. Another 
labor spokesman—John Commerford, of the New York chairmaker’s 
union—at the same time urged that if necessary the Constitution be 
amended to enable Congress to provide for workers when new 
machines threw them out of their jobs.*° 

Indeed, reformers were less and less tolerant toward the kind of 
strict construction which enabled federal authorities to turn down 
projects for national support for humanitarian ends. When, in the 
name of unwarranted power, President Pierce vetoed a Congres- 
sional act setting aside free lands for the support of insane asylums— 
a measure which Dorothea Dix had labored for night and day—one 
of her supporters decried those “‘narrow-souled, caviling demagogues 
who everlastingly plead the Constitution against every generous 
measure, and recklessly trample it underfoot whenever it stands in 
the way of their selfish purposes and foregone conclusions.’’47 

When, in our own day, reformers tend to identify their objectives 
with federal action, they are finding that leading business groups, by 
tradition nationalist and loose constructionist, now speak in terms 
of preserving “individual liberty” and the “general welfare” through 
states rights. The reasons for these about-faces on the part of both 
radicals and conservatives are to be found largely in the different 


4s An Address to the Working Men of New England, on the State of Education, and on 
the Condition of the Producing Classes in Europe and America (3d ed.; Philadelphia, 
1836), p. 38. 

“® Working Man’s Advocate, Vol. VII (September 19, 1835). 


47 Francis Tiffany, Life of Dorothea Lynde Dix (Boston and New York, 1891), pp. 
193-94- 
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ways in which they have come to interpret their interests in a chang- 
ing economy.* 

With all these contradictions and changes in their ideas, radicals 
may seem to have been merely opportunistic; and in so far as they 
had no general social theory this is partly true. But opportunism is 
a common phenomenon. And it is also clear that there is a definite de- 
velopment in their thought on the Constitution. At first they seemed 
to feel that if they merely stated the failure of some actuality to come 
up to some ideal, such as the principles in the Bill of Rights and in 
the preamble of the Constitution, that people would automatically 
remedy the situation. This is no longer true. Moreover, in the early 
stages of their history reformers and radicals, like other Americans, 
thought in absolutistic terms, not only of the Constitution but of 
other things. In many respects reformers led the way, so far as atti- 
tudes toward the Constitution go, to an ethical and sociological 
rather than to a merely legal view of that document. Above all, 
reformers and radicals today have become increasingly prone to 
challenge the right of conservatives to speak in the name of the 
American tradition and to interpret it in a reactionary way. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


48 See W. D. P. Bliss, The New Encyclopedia of Social Reform (New York, 1908), 
Pp. 279-80. 
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THE VOODOO CULT AMONG NEGRO MIGRANTS 
IN DETROIT 


ERDMANN DOANE BEYNON 


ABSTRACT 

The ‘“‘Nation of Islam,” usually known as the “Voodoo Cult,” belongs to a chain of 
movements arising out of the growing disillusionment and race consciousness of recent 
Negro migrants to northern industrial cities. The attention of the general public has 
been directed to sensational episodes in the history of this cult, such as the occurrence 
of human sacrifice, but the reorientation of the personality of its members has been 
ignored. The members of the cult have been isolated from the social organization of 
the community in which they lived, but they have maintained their functional rela- 
tionship in the metropolitan economy from which they derive their means of livelihood 
and in which they have been able to make more satisfactory adjustments. As a result 
of the teaching of this cult, they have gained a new conception of themselves and regard 
themselves as superior, rather than inferior, to other people. 

The Negro sect known to its members as the ‘“‘Nation of Islam” 
or the ‘Muslims,’ but to the police as the Voodoo Cult,” has sig- 
nificance for social science research partly because of its synthesis 
of heterogeneous cultural elements and partly because of its unique 
expression of race consciousness. If the movement be viewed as the 
life-cycle of a cult, however, its various phases tend to show an 
orderly progression through which the attitudes of its devotees were 
molded to a common pattern. There developed among them a way 
of living which isolated them to a certain extent from all persons 
not members of their cult, even though they themselves remained 
scattered among an urban population of their own race and color. 
In their trade relations the members of this cult have continued 
to live, like other Negroes, within the ecological organization of the 
Negro community of Detroit. Their principal occupational adjust- 
ment has been factory labor, and thus the cult members have main- 
tained a functional relationship with the metropolitan economy out- 
side of the Negro community. At the same time, however, they 

* Spelling: ““Moslem”; pronounced: “Muslim.” This is one of the changed pro- 


nunciations by which initiates recognize each other. The Moorish-Americans also are 
‘“Moslems,” but pronounce the word as spelled. 


2 No effort is made in this paper to trace relationship between this cult and Voodoo- 
ism in Haiti and other West Indian islands. The cult received the name ‘‘Voodoo” 
solely because of cases of human sacrifice. 
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have severed contacts with the social organization of the community 
in which they live, so that they have gained isolation almost as 
effectively as did the members of agricultural religious communities 
who migrated to new homes. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE MOVEMENT 


The prophet and founder of the cult made his first appearance 
among the Negroes of Detroit as a peddler. Like other Arab and 
Syrian peddlers, he went from house to house carrying his wares. 

He came first to our houses selling raincoats, and then afterwards silks. In 
this way he could get into the people’s houses, for every woman was eager to 
see the nice things the peddlars had for sale. He told us that the silks he carried 
were the same kind that our people used in their home country and that he 
had come from there. So we all asked him to tell us about our own country. 
If we asked him to eat with us, he would eat whatever we had on the table, but 
after the meal he began to talk: ““Now don’t eat this food. It is poison for you. 
The people in your own country do not eat it. Since they eat the right kind of 
food they have the best health all the time. If you would live just like the 
people in your home country, you would never be sick any more.”’ So we all 
wanted him to tell us more about ourselves and about our home country and 
about how we could be free from rheumatism, aches and pains.3 


At the stranger’s suggestion a group of people was invited to one 
of the houses visited by him, so that on a particular evening they all 
might hear the story in which all alike were so much interested. 
Accustomed as these people were to the cottage prayer meetings of 
the Negro Methodist and Baptist churches they found no difficulty 
in holding informal meetings in their homes. 

The former peddler now assumed the role of prophet. During 
the early period of his ministry he used the Bible as his textbook, 
since it was the only religious book with which the majority of his 
hearers were familiar. With growing prestige over a constantly in- 
creasing group, the prophet became bolder in his denunciation of 
the Caucasians and began to attack the teachings of the Bible in 
such a way as to shock his hearers and bring them to an emotional 
crisis. Brother Challar Sharrieff told of the crisis through which he 
himself passed after hearing the prophet’s message: 


3 Sister Denke Majied, formerly, Mrs. Lawrence Adams. 
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The very first time I went to a meeting I heard him say: ‘‘The Bible tells 
you that the sun rises and sets. That is not so. The sun stands still. All your 
lives you have been thinking that the earth never moved. Stand and look 
toward the sun and know that it is the earth you are standing on which is 
moving.’ Up to that day I always went to the Baptist church. After I heard 
that sermon from the prophet, I was turned around completely. When I went 
home and heard that dinner was ready, I said: “I don’t want to eat dinner. 
I just want to go back to the meetings.’’ I wouldn’t eat my meals but I goes 
back that night and I goes to every meeting after that. Just to think that the 
sun above me never moved at all and that the earth we are on was doing all 
the moving. That changed everything for me.‘ 


The report of the prophet’s message spread through the Negro 
community. Many of those who heard him invited their friends 
and relatives to come to the meetings, appealing either to their 
curiosity or to deeper interests. The attendance at the house meet- 
ings increased so much that the prophet was compelled to divide 
his hearers into several groups, the members of each of which were 
permitted to hear his message only at the time assigned to their 
group. The inconvenience was so obvious that the prophet’s fol- 
lowers readily contributed money sufficient to hire a hall which was 
fitted up as the Temple. 


THE PROPHET 


Although the prophet lived in Detroit from July 4, 1930, until 
June 30, 1934, virtually nothing is known about him, save that he 
“came from the East” and that he “called” the Negroes of North 
America to enter the Nation of Islam. His very name is uncertain. 
He was known usually as Mr. Wali Farrad or Mr. W. D. Fard, 
though he used also the following names: Professor Ford, Mr. Far- 
rad Mohammed, Mr. F. Mohammed Ali. One of the few survivors 
who heard his first addresses states that he himself said: ‘‘My name 
is W. D. Fard and I came from the Holy City of Mecca. More about 
myself I will not tell you yet, for the time has not yet come. I am 
your brother. You have not yet seen me in my royal robes.’’> Leg- 
ends soon sprang up about this mysterious personality. Many mem- 
bers of the cult hold that the prophet was born in Mecca, the son 
of wealthy parents of the tribe of the Koreish, the tribe from which 

4 Brother Challar Sharrieff, formerly, Mr. Charles Peoples. 

S Interview with Mrs. Carrie Peoples (Sister Carrie Mohammed). 
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Mohammed the Prophet sprang, and that he was closely related by 
blood to the dynasty of the Hashimide sheriffs of Mecca who be- 
came kings of the Hejaz. He is said to have been educated at a 
college in England,° in preparation for a diplomatic career in the 
service of the kingdom of the Hejaz, but to have abandoned every 
thing to bring “freedom, jus ice and equality,’’’ to “his uncle’® 
living ‘“‘in the wilderness of North America, surrounded and robbed 
completely by the Cave Man.’’ 

There has grown, however, among the members of the cult a 
belief that the prophet was more than man, as Brother Yussuf 
Mohammed claimed: ‘When the police asked him who he was, he 
said: ‘I am the Supreme Ruler of the Universe.’ He told those 
police more about himself than he would ever tell us.” 


THE NEGROES WHO HEARD THE “‘CALL”’ 


Not all who attended the meetings and heard the stranger’s mes- 
sage accepted him as a prophet. Many ridiculed his attacks against 
the Caucasians and were angered by his criticisms of the churches 
and the preachers. During the four years of his ministry, however, 
approximately eight thousand Negroes’ in Detroit “heard the call” 
and became members of the Nation of Islam. Interviews with more 
than two hundred Moslem families showed that with less than half- 
a-dozen exceptions all were recent migrants from the rural South, 
the majority having come to Detroit from small communities in 
Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi. In- 
vestigations of cult members by the Wayne County Prosecutor’s 
office also indicated the same origin. The interviews disclosed that 


6 Sister Carrie Mohammed and certain others claim that the prophet graduated 
from the University of Southern California in Los Angeles. 


7 Symbolized by the letters F J E on the Muslim flag hanging in the home of every 
cult member. 


8 The American Negroes—“the black men in the wilderness of North America”— 
are referred to symbolically in the cult ritual as “the uncle of Mr. W. D. Fard.” Mos- 
lems of the East—Syrians, Turks and others—are referred to as “‘the second uncle of 
Mr. W. D. Fard.” 


9 Prophet W. D. Fard, Teaching for the Lost Found Nation of Islam in a Mathematical 
Way, Problem No. 30. 


% Estimated by officials of the cult. Detectives of the Special Investigation Squad 
of the Detroit Police Department estimate 5,000. 
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the Moslems not only had migrated recently from the South, but 
also had visited their old homes in the South one or more times after 
their migration and before they had come into contact with the 
Nation of Islam. Through these visits they had become more con- 
scious of race discrimination on the part of the Caucasians. After 
their brief sojourn in the North they tended to reinterpret with 
sinister implications incidents of race contact in the South. They 
began to realize that lynchings and the indignities of the Jim Crow 
system were perpetrated by Caucasians who worshiped the same 
God as they did and worshiped Him in the same way. In many of 
its parts the Secret Ritual of the cult reflects the aroused feelings 
with which these Negroes returned from their visits to the South. 
“Me and my people who have been lost from home for 379 years 
have tried this so-called mystery God for bread, clothing and a home. 
And we receive nothing but hard times, hunger, naked and out of 
doors. Also was beat and killed by the ones that advocated that 
kind of God.’’" 

The illiteracy of the southern Negroes now seemed due to Cauca- 
sian “tricknollogy.”*? ‘““Why does the devil keep our people illiter- 
ate? So that he can use them for a tool and also a slave. He keeps 
them blind to themselves so that he can master them.”’*$ 

Awakened already to a consciousness of race discrimination, these 
migrants from the South came into contact with militant move- 
ments among northern Negroes. Practically none of them had been 
in the North prior to the collapse of the Marcus Garvey movement. 
A few of them had come under the influence of the Moorish-Ameri- 
can cult which succeeded it. The effect of both these movements 
upon the future members of the Nation of Islam was largely indirect. 
Garvey taught the Negroes that their homeland was Ethiopia. The 
Noble Drew Ali, the prophet of the Moorish-Americans, proclaimed 
that these people were “descendants of Morrocans.’’'* The newer 
migrants entered a social milieu in which the atmosphere was filled 

1 W. P. Fard, Secret Ritual of the Nation of Islam, Part II, sec. 11. This has been pre- 


served as an oral tradition, memorized verbatim by the pupils at the University of 
Islam. Only a few manuscript copies are extant. 


™ A cult term pronounced “trickenollogy.” 
"3 Fard, Secret Ritual, Part I, sec. 6. 


"4 Koran Questions for Moorish Americans (Chicago, 1928), p. 1, quest. 14. 
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with questions about the origin of their people. Long before their 
new prophet appeared among them they were wondering who they 
were and whence they had come. 

The migrants did not find life in the North as pleasant as they 
had expected it to be, when first they came to the “land of hope,”’ 
as the North was known in Negro poetry and song. The depression 
deprived them of their means of livelihood, and they suffered their 
first experience of urban destitution. Though public relief came to 
their rescue, the attitudes shown by the welfare agents increased 
their hatred of the Caucasian civilization. Forced to stand waiting 
for hours to receive their dole, these people began to believe that 
race discrimination was evident in the North as well as in the South. 
The welfare workers—including those even of their own race—be- 
came symbolic of all that these people hated. 

An Asiatic trend among Negro dole recipients of the Elmwood district, noted 
at the time as a passing whim, to-day came back with horror to two women 
welfare workers on learning that the fanatical Robert Harris had intended them 
for human sacrifices as infidels . . . . Harris stated to the police that each of 


these was a “no good Christian,”’ and that they would have been sacrificed if he 
knew where he could have found them.’s 


A further disillusionment came from their own physical discom- 
fort resulting from life in crowded quarters in a northern city. Un- 
accustomed to the climate of the North, and especially to its winters, 
these people soon developed many bodily ailments. Their condition 
is described by the Prophet Fard in his teaching: 

He had fever, headaches, chills, grippe, hay fever, regular fever, rheumatism, 
also pains in all joints. He was disturbed with foot ailment and toothaches. 
His pulse beat more than eighty-eight times per minute: therefore he goes to 
the doctor every day and gets medicine for every day in the year: one after 
each meal and three times a day, also one at bedtime.” 


The migrants realized that they suffered much more physical pain 
than they had in their old homes. They connected this suffering 
with the civilization of the white man to whose cities they had come. 
Even before they met the prophet, they had begun to blame the 
Caucasian for their aches and pains. 


8 Detroit Times, November 22, 1932. 
6 Teaching for the Lost Found Nation of Islam in a Mathematical Way, Problem No. 6. 
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THE ORGANIZED CULT 


Maladjusted migrant Negroes came into contact with the prophet 
at the informal meetings in their own homes. With the change to 
temple services the movement took on a more formal character. The 
teaching became systematized. Membership was recognized and 
“registered.”” The movement itself became organized in a hierarchi- 
cal manner. 

The prophet’s message was characterized by his ability to utilize 
to the fullest measure the environment of his followers. Their physi- 
cal and economic difficulties alike were used to illustrate the new 
teaching. Similarly, biblical prophecies and the teaching of Marcus 
Garvey and Noble Drew Ali were cited as foretelling the coming of 
the new prophet. As additional proofs of his message, the prophet 
referred his followers to the writings of Judge Rutherford, of Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses, to a miscellaneous collection of books on Free- 
masonry and its symbolism, and to some well-known works, such 
as Breasted’s Conquest of Civilization and Hendrik van Loon’s Story 
of Mankind. Since many of these people were illiterate, it became 
necessary to organize classes in English so that they might be able 
to read “the proofs about themselves.”’ They were also instructed 
to purchase radios, in order that they might listen to the addresses 
of Judge Rutherford, Frank Norris, the Baptist fundamentalist, 
and others. The prophet explained to the people that the recom- 
mended books and addresses were symbolic and could be understood 
only through the interpretation which he himself would give at the 
temple services. The Koran itself was soon introduced as the most 
authoritative of all texts for the study of the new faith. The prophet, 
however, used only the Arabic text which he translated and ex- 
plained to the believers. Here too they were completely dependent 
upon his interpretation. 

To give more systematic character to his teaching, the prophet 
himself prepared certain texts which served as authoritative manuals 
of the religion and were memorized verbatim by all who became 
members of the Nation of Islam. 

The prophet’s teaching was in substance as follows: 

The black men in North America are not Negroes, but members of the lost 
tribe of Shebazz, stolen by traders from the Holy City of Mecca 379 years ago. 
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The prophet came to America to find and to bring back to life his long lost 
brethren, from whom the Caucasians had taken away their language, their 
nation and their religion. Here in America they were living other than them- 
selves. They must learn that they are the original people, noblest of the nations 
of the earth. The Caucasians are the colored people, since they have lost their 
original color. The original people must regain their religion, which is Islam, 
their language, which is Arabic, and their culture, which is astronomy and higher 
mathematics, especially calculus. They must live according to the law of 
Allah, avoiding all meat of “poison animals,” hogs, ducks, geese, possums and 
catfish. They must give up completely the use of stimulants, especially liquor. 
They must clean themselves up—both their bodies and their houses. If in this 
way they obeyed Allah, he would take them back to the Paradise from which 
they had been stolen—the Holy City of Mecca.” 


Those who accepted this teaching became new men and women, 
or, as the prophet expressed it, were restored to their original and 
true selves. As a mark of this restoration the prophet gave them 
back their original names which the Caucasians had taken from 
them. Since a sum of money—usually ten dollars—was required to 
secure the original name, this work must have been extremely profit- 
able to the prophet. Each new believer wrote a separate letter asking 
for his original name, which the prophet was supposed to know 
through the Spirit of Allah within him. Examples of the changed 
names are: 

Joseph Shepard became Jam Sharrieff 
Lindsey Garrett became Hazziez Allah 


Henry Wells became Anwar Pasha 
William Blunt became Sharrieff Allah. 


Apparent mistakes sometimes occurred when three or more brothers 
applied for new names, neglecting to mention in their letters that 
they were blood brothers. Thus, despite his omniscience, the prophet 
once gave the surnames of Sharrieff, Karriem, and Mohammed to 
the three Poole brothers. The prophet explained this seeming mis- 
take as due to his divine knowledge of the different paternity of the 
three brothers. 

*7 Compiled from the three texts issued by the prophet: Teaching for the Lost Found 
Nation of Islam in a Mathematical Way, consisting of 34 problems. This text was 
printed, but given only to registered Moslems. Secret Ritual of the Nation of Islam, 
Part I, in 14 secs.; ibid., Part II, in 40 secs. 

The Secret Ritual was, and still is, transmitted orally. The entire teaching is sym- 
bolic and can be understood only by the initiates. 


fi 
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The people who secured the new names value them as their great- 
est treasure. “I wouldn’t give up my righteous name. The: name 
is my life.’’** They became so ashamed of their old slave names that 
they considered that they could suffer no greater insult than to be 
addressed by the old name. They sought to live in conformity with 
the Law of Islam as revealed to them by the prophet, so that they 
might be worthy of their original names. Gluttony, drunkenness, 
idleness, and extra-marital sex relations, except with ministers of 
Islam, were prohibited completely. They bathed at least once a 
day and kept their houses scrupulously clean, so that they might 
put away all marks of the slavery from which the restoration of the 
original name had set them free. 

The rapid increase in membership made necessary the develop- 
ment of a formal organization. Subsidiary organizations had been 
established as the need for them arose. Chief of these was the Uni- 
versity of Islam to which the children of Moslem families were 
sent rather than to the public schools. Here they were taught the 
“knowledge of our own,” rather than the “‘civilization of the Cauca- 
sian devils.’”’ Courses were given in “higher mathematics,’’ astrono- 
my, and the “general knowledge and ending of the spook civiliza- 
tion.” That women might keep their houses clean and cook food 
properly, there was established the Moslem Girls’ Training and Gen- 
eral Civilization Class. Fear of trouble with the unbelievers, espe- 
cially with the police, led to the founding of the Fruit of Islam— 
a military organization for the men who were drilled by captains 
and taught tactics and the use of firearms. Each of these organiza- 
tions was under the control of a group of officers trained specially 
by the prophet for their task. Finally the entire movement was 
placed under a Minister of Islam and a corps of assistant ministers, 
all of whom had been selected and trained by the prophet. Within 
three years the prophet not only began the movement but organized 
it so well that he himself was able to recede into the background, 
appearing almost never to his followers during the final months of 
his residence in Detroit. This was undoubtedly an important factor 
in the cult’s survival after the prophet’s departure. 


18 Mrs. William McCoy, renamed Sister Rosa Karriem. 
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SCHISMS AND PERSECUTIONS 


Inherent apparently in the prophet’s message were certain teach- 
ings which, from the very beginning of the movement, led to schisms 
within the membership of the cult and to persecution from without. 

The prophet proclaimed that his followers did not belong to Amer- 
ica. They were citizens of the Holy City of Mecca and their only 
allegiance was to the Moslem flag. Their children must be removed 
from the public schools and sent to the University of Islam. In 
revolt against this position, Abdul Mohammed, one of the first offi- 
cers in the temple, seceded and organized a small Moslem group of 
his own in which the cardinal principle was loyalty to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and to its flag. The attendance officers 
of the Board of Education and the police attempted to break up 
the University of Islam and to compel the children to return to the 
public schools. This led to a severe riot in which the members of the 
cult tried to storm the police headquarters. Fearful of race riots, 
the judges of the recorder’s court released with suspended sentence 
almost all of the rioters. Since that time the University of Islam 
has continued its classes. 

More serious difficulties arose over the question of human sacri- 
fice. The prophet’s position on this question was never made clear. 
He taught explicitly that it was the duty of every Moslem to offer 
as sacrifice four Caucasian devils in order that he might return to 
his home in Mecca.'? The prophet also taught that Allah demands 
obedience unto death from his followers. No Moslem dare refuse 
the sacrifice of himself or of his loved ones if Allah requires it. On 
November 21, 1932, the people of Detroit became conscious of the 
presence of the cult through its first widely publicized human sacri- 
fice. A prominent member, Robert Harris, renamed Robert Kar- 
riem, erected an altar in his home at 1249 Dubois Street and invited 
his roomer, John J. Smith, to present himself as a human sacrifice, 
so that he might become, as Harris said, “the Saviour of the world.” 
Smith agreed, and at the hour appointed for the sacrifice—g:o0o 
A.M.—Harris plunged a knife into Smith’s heart. After constant re- 
currences of rumors of human sacrifice or attempted sacrifice, on 
January 20, 1937, Verlene McQueen, renamed Verlene Ali, brother 


19 Fard, Secret Ritual, Part I, sec. 10. 
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of one of the assistant ministers, was arrested as he prepared for 
the ceremonial slaying and cooking of his wife and daughter. This 
sacrifice was, as he said, to have ‘“‘cleansed him from all sin.”’ 

These cases of human sacrifice have directed to the cult much 
attention from the Police Department so that the cult has been 
forced to pursue many of its activities in secret. The question of 
sacrifice has led also to serious internal clashes. “Rebels against the 
Will of Allah,”’ as they are called, have left the Temple and organized 
another Temple of Islam, desiring to remain within the framework of 
the cult but to avoid human sacrifice, the necessity of which as an 
expiation of sin forms one of the most hotly debated subjects among 
the cult members. 

Persecutions and schisms alike have tended to increase the cul- 
tural isolation of the members of this group. The effect of the 
schisms was selective, leaving within the parent organization those 
who were bound together by common attitudes and common loyal- 
ties. Attacks made on the cult by the Police Department have been 
instigated usually by the leaders of Negro organizations. These per- 
secutions have led naturally to a greater solidarity among the cult 
members and to a constantly increasing isolation of the Moslems 
from the other residents of the Detroit Negro community. 


EFFORTS TO EXPLOIT THE MOVEMENT 


The solidarity and cultural isolation of the Moslems have ren- 
dered ineffectual the various attempts made by interested parties 
to redirect the activities of the cult in order to further their own 
particular purposes. The first of these efforts was made by the Com- 
munists in 1932, but the cult members rebuffed their appeal. Then 
came Major Takahashi, a reserve Japanese officer, who sought to 
lead the Moslems to swear allegiance to the Mikado. Only a small 
minority of the members followed him into the new movement he 
organized—The Development of Our Own. With his deportation, 
this schmismatic movement came to nought. An Ethiopian, Wyx- 
zewixard S. J. Challouehliczilczese, sought in June, 1934, to re- 
organize the movement as a means of sending financial support to 
Ethiopia. This too, was unsuccessful. At present the members of 
the cult have come under the influence of certain anti-Union inter- 
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ests and talk violently of the war of the C.I.0. against Allah, and 
the need of removing from the Planet Earth all Union organizers. 
While this trend seems very pronounced at present, it is unlikely 
to leave any permanent impression upon the movement, and still 
less likely to detach from the Nation of Islam any of its members. 


ADJUSTMENTS OF CULT MEMBERS IN THE 
URBAN ECONOMY 

At the time of their first contact with the prophet, practically all 
the members of the cult were recipients of public welfare, unem- 
ployed, and living in the most deteriorated areas of Negro settle- 
ment in Detroit. At the present time” there is no known case of un- 
employment among these people. Practically all of them are work- 
ing in the automobile and other factories. They live no longer in 
the slum section around Hastings Street, but rent homes in some 
of the best economic areas in which Negroes have settled. They 
tend to purchase more expensive furniture, automobiles, and clothes 
than do their neighbors even in these areas of higher-class residence. 
This improved economic adjustment is due, doubtless, partly to post- 
depression conditions of employment and to the increased hiring 
of Negroes as a result of recent labor troubles. The members of the 
cult, however, claim that they have secured work much more easily 
than have other Negroes. They offer thanks to Allah for this evi- 
dence of his favor. To some extent their claim appears to be justi- 
fied, though no statistical study has yet been made of comparative 
unemployment of cult members and other recent Negro migrants. 
Through the Nation of Islam they have gained a new status and a 
new confidence in themselves. When they meet Caucasians, they 
rejoice in the knowledge that they themselves are superiors meeting 
members of an inferior race. Employment managers tend to accept 
more readily persons whose appearance gives evidence of clean liv- 
ing and self-reliance, than those who show the marks of debauchery, 
defeat, and despair. 

The ascetic manner of life of the Moslems also has contributed to 
their economic improvement. No money whatever is spent by them 
on liquor, tobacco, or pork. Their one meal of the day consists al- 


20 Written in August, 1937. 
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most entirely of vegetables and fruits. Consequently their expendi- 
ture on food is significantly smaller than is that of other Negroes 
in Detroit. This economy in consumption, however, is not extended 
to visible marks of status, such as houses, automobiles, and clothes. 
The prophet taught them that they are the descendants of nobles 
in the Holy City of Mecca. To show their escape from slavery and 
their restoration to their original high status, they feel obliged to 
live in good houses and to wear good clothes. Despite their expendi- 
ture on these items, members of the cult constantly declare that 
they are ashamed that they have not been able to purchase better 
commodities or to rent finer homes. “This furniture is the best we 
could afford to buy here in the wilderness of North America, where 
we have to live other than ourselves. When we go home to Mecca, 
we will be able to get really good furniture, just like all our people 
who live there use.” 


RELATION TO OTHER NEGRO CULTS 


The story of the Nation of Islam cannot be considered as complete 
in itself. Militant and cultist movements among migrant Negroes 
in the cities of the North have formed a sort of tree. After one 
branch has grown, flourished, and begun to decay, another shoots 
up to begin over again the same cycle, though always with an in- 
creasing degree of race-consciousness and anti-Caucasian prejudice. 

Out of the wreck of the Marcus Garvey movement, there sprang 
Phoenix-like the Moorish-American cult of which the prophet was 
Noble Drew Ali. After this prophet’s disappearance and the stabi- 
lization of the movement as a formally organized denomination, 
there sprang up the Nation of Islam. Although the cultural isola- 
tion of the members of this cult has not declined during the three 
years of their prophet’s absence, there are many evidences of the 
loss of militant aggressiveness which once characterized this group. 
The organization also is tending to become more amorphous. From 
among the larger group of Moslems there has sprung recently an 
even more militant branch than the Nation of Islam itself. This 
new movement, known as the Temple People, identifies the prophet, 
Mr. W. D. Fard, with the god Allah. To Mr. Fard alone do they 
offer prayer and sacrifice. Since Mr. Fard has been deified, the 
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Temple People raise to the rank of prophet the former Minister of 
Islam, Rlijah Mohammed,” now a resident of Chicago. He is always 
referred to reverently as the “Prophet Elijah in Chicago.”’ A former 
assistant of his, the Haitian Theodore Rozier,” has become the 
minister and director of the new movement. 

Thus continues the chain of these movements, each running 
through its cycle of growth and decay and all of them interwoven 
as strands of a web. Fundamental to them all is the effort of migrant 
Negroes to secure a status satisfactory to themselves after their 
escape from the old southern accommodation of white and Negro. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


His slave name was Elijah Poole. The prophet conferred on him the name of 
“Elijah Karriem.”” The Temple People claim that Mr. W. D. Fard himself changed this 
name later to ‘Elijah Mohammed” to indicate the higher status to which the minister 


was called. Moslems opposed to the Temple People deny this and continue to speak of 
“Brother Elijah Karriem.” 


22 One of the newer converts, Brother Theodore Rozier, admits that he never saw 
the ‘‘Savior,’’ Mr. W. D. Fard, and that he learned of Islam solely through his contact 
with the “Prophet Elijah Mohammed.” Opponents of the Temple People contend that 
Brother Theodore Rozier is not qualified to be minister of Islam since he received the 
revelation “second-hand.” 


SOCIAL FACTORS IN ORIENTAL CRIME 
NORMAN S. HAYNER 


ABSTRACT 

[he extent of criminality among Orientals in America seems to vary inversely with 
the extent to which they are incorporated in closely integrated family and community 
groups. Neither Japanese, Chinese, nor Filipino offenders in the Pacific Northwest 
present a problem when compared with whites, but they do show interesting variations 
when compared with one another. The low rate of criminality for Japanese is explained 
by the clear definitions and moral discipline of the transplanted patriarchal family, 
and by the efficiency and organization of the Japanese community. A small amount of 
family life, weak community organization, and disorganizing contacts with Americans 
account for the higher rates among Chinese and Filipinos. 

The Pacific Coast of North America is especially well suited for 
a study of the distinctive crime patterns of variant racial groups. 
Murder for purely economic reasons is supported by Eskimo mores. 
Chinese violate the Narcotic Drug Act. Mexicans are frequently ar- 
rested for carrying weapons—a regular practice in many rural com- 
munities of their homeland. Indians commit sex offenses that are 
supported by Indian custom but are defined as rape by the white 
man. Unique traditions, widely differing community influences, and 
contrasting family situations are important in the explanation of 
distinctive patterns. 

The Siskiyou Mountains on the southern boundary of Oregon 
divide the Pacific Coast into two main districts. To the south stretch 
the productive valleys of California; to the north, the evergreen- 
forest belt of Oregon, Washington, and British Columbia, commonly 
known as the Pacific Northwest. The total population of this north- 
ern zone is about the same as that of Chicago. In the most recent 
official counts the Chinese of this area numbered 31,409; the Jap- 
anese, exactly 45,000; and the Filipinos, whose immigration has been 
limited to Oregon and Washington, 4,546. 
~The extent of criminality among Orientals in America seems to 
vary inversely with the extent to which they are incorporated in 
closely integrated family and community groups. In those places 
where a large proportion of the population is included in groups of 
Sthis kind, the rate of delinquency is low. Orientals living in aggrega- 
908 
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tions of homeless men, on the other hand, with no stable nucleus of 
family life, tend to present more problems of maladjustment. Data 
on Japanese, Chinese, and Filipino offenders in the Pacific North- 
west show the importance of both family and community factors. 

None of these Oriental groups presents a problem when compared 
with whites, but they do show interesting variations in the extent of 
criminality when compared with one another. A study of 1,944 Jap- 
anese, Chinese, and Filipino male arrests in Seattle for the five-year 
period 1928-32 shows that when these arrests are compared with the 
estimated number of Oriental males fifteen years of age and over, the 
average annual rate is 5.7 per cent. The rate for white males of the 
same age is 11.1 per cent. When considered separately the Japanese 
men have a rate of 2.6 per cent, the Chinese of 9.6, and the Filipino 
of 11.8. 

This typically low rate of criminality for the Japanese in America’ 
is especially noteworthy for juvenile offenders. Average rates of boy 
delinquency in Seattle for two successive three-year periods from 
1929 to 1934 show the Bailey Gatzert School District, in which about 
80 per cent of the boys are Japanese and about ro per cent are 
Chinese, third from the lowest in a list of seventy. This achievement 
is more remarkable when it is realized that the Bailey Gatzert dis- 
trict is located in a deteriorated section of Seattle—a section that 
shows the highest concentration of homicides, houses of prostitution, 
unidentified suicides, and cheap lodging-houses in the city. Of the 
seven hundred and ten boys sent to the Parental School from Seattle 
during the period from 1919 to 1930 on'y three were Japanese. An 
average rate would have given the Japanese six times this number. 
Case studies of the three Japanese delinquents reveal the significant 
fact that in no instance did the boy come into vital contact with the 
racial colony.’ 


* State and federal prisons and reformatories received during 1933 twenty times as 
many native-white males of native parentage fifteen years of age and over as Japanese 
males of the same age per ten thousand of these groups in the 1930 population. 

2 See Norman S. Hayner, ‘‘Delinquency Areas in the Puget Sound Region,”’ A meri- 
can Journal of Sociology, XXXIX (November, 1933), 319 and 321. The Atkinson 
grade-school district, in the heart of Portland, Oregon, presents a similar picture. A 
study of 2,255 boy delinquents brought to the attention of the Multnomah County 
Juvenile Court during the three-year period 1932-34 gives the six other areas in the 
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Studies in Vancouver, B.C., show results similar to those in 
Seattle. During the last nine years an average of 51 per cent of the 
1,241 children in the Strathcona public school were Japanese, 19 per 
cent Chinese, and 30 per cent white. Since 1922 the Oriental popula- 
tion has increased 112 per cent, and the white population has de- 
creased 24 per cent. This school district includes the original busi- 
ness center of Vancouver, the present center being about one mile to 
the west. Average rates for boy and girl delinquency in Vancouver 
for two successive five-year periods from 1925 to 1934 give this area 
a rate about one-half that of the district to the east and about one- 
third that to the west. 

In an unpublished study of ““The Oriental Delinquent in Court,” 
Judge Helen Gregory MacGill of the Vancouver Juvenile Court 
found that during the ten-year period from 1926 to 1935 the rate for 
white juvenile delinquency in the city of Vancouver was thirteen 
times as great as that for Orientals. Of the twenty-six Oriental chil- 
dren appearing in court during this period, thirteen were Chinese and 
thirteen were Japanese. Since there have been during the ten-year 
period about three times as many Japanese school children in 
Vancouver as Chinese, the delinquency rate for the Japanese has 
been about one-third that of the Chinese. 

After graduation from school some of the Chinese boys of Van- 
couver—disdaining the menial work of their fathers and prevented 
by race prejudice from securing better positions—develop a grudge 
against society, take over the common Chinese attitude that it is all 
right to evade the white man’s law, and forthwith get into trouble. 
They sometimes show a spinelessness that permits them to be sup- 
ported by the wages and tips of white waitresses working in the little 
cafés that are the social centers of Chinatown. With the Japanese, 
on the other hand, rates of delinquency continue to be low for adults. 


central business and industrial section of Portland rates that average more than twice 
as high as that in the Atkinson district. The school census for 1930 shows that 44 per 
cent of the 324 children in this area were Japanese, 39 per cent Chinese, 8 per cent 
American-Chinese hybrids, and 9 per cent white. Dominated as it is by railroad, in- 
dustrial, and commercial property, the concentration of Japanese and Chinese families 
in this district seems to be the major factor accounting for its low rate of boy delin- 
quency. 
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Although the Japanese population of British Columbia is more than 
four-fifths that of the Chinese, only seven Japanese convicts were 
admitted to the British Columbia Penitentiary during the ten-year 
period from 1926 to 1935 as compared with one hundred and seven- 
ty-three Chinese. 

One of the major factors that accounts for this low rate of crim- 
inality is the extent to which the Japanese are incorporated in those 
closely integrated families that are characteristic not only of Japan 
but also of China and the Philippines. The sex-age composition of 
the Japanese population in America shows a more normal biological 
group than that of the Chinese or Filipinos. According to the latest 
censuses there were about five Japanese males fifteen years of age 
and over to every three Japanese females of the same age group. 
Filial piety and the feeling of kinship are much stronger in this 
transplanted patriarchal family—more like those in the Continental 
family—than in the loosely integrated, democratic family of Ameri- 
ca. \As long as parents are Japanese born, proper and improper con- 
duct will be clearly defined, and this moral discipline in the home will 
restrain individuals from committing crimes. The use of the Jap- 
anese language in the home, the emphasis on courtesy which is 
praised by American friends, and the strong parental feeling of 
responsibility for the child help to maintain the authority of first- 
generation parents over their children. The family and marriage 
attitudes of the American-born generation are different from those of 
their Japanese-born parents, however, and it is probable—as in the 
case of Dr. Pauline Young’s Molokans*—that Americanization will 
increase delinquency. 

Another major factor is the efficiency and organization of the 
Japanese community. Language schools keep Japanese youngsters 
busily occupied after public-school hours. Community attitudes are 
so powerful that criminals discovered by the police sometimes com- 
mit suicide rather than face them. The father of a Japanese girl who 
had been intimate with a Filipino complained that her conduct had 
ostracized him from all Japanese associations. ‘‘No other foreign- 
language group,” say Park and Miller in Old World Traits Trans- 


3 See Pauline Vislick-Young, ‘‘Urbanization as a Factor in Juvenile Delinquency,” 
Publications of the American Sociological Society, XXIV (July, 1930), 162-66. 
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planted, “is so completely and intelligently organized to control its 
members, and no other group has at all equaled them in the work of 
accommodating themselves to alien conditions.”” The Japanese com- 
munity is always one of the first to reach its quota in a community- 
fund drive. This efficiency is related to the principle of allegiance 
developed during the feudal period in Japan. It is also a response to 
the hostility of the white community and to the barriers erected by 
race prejudice. 

It should be remembered that the Japanese are proud. They hate 
to “lose face.’”’ They do everything possible to maintain a high status 
for their community or family. They feel that it is a disgrace to go 
on relief. Many of their destitute, sick, or delinquents have been 
sent back to Japan. 

The following facts from Seattle illustrate concretely the ability 
of the Japanese to accommodate themselves to public opinion in this 
country. Police records for the five-year period 1900-1904 show 
1,676 arrests of Japanese females—all but 4 for commercialized 
prostitution or keeping a disorderly house—and only 406 arrests of 
Japanese males, including 147 for keeping a disorderly house. In 
1910 there were 4 female arrests and 230 male arrests—none of them 
for the above-mentioned offenses. Conversations with old-timers in 
the Japanese community revealed the fact that in 1908 the late John 
F. Miller, then mayor, conducted a cleanup campaign against prosti- 
tution. Several Japanese prostitutes were deported. Fear of depor- 
tation drove other prostitutes of this nationality into respectable 
occupations or into the hinterland. The Japanese churches, led by 
their pastors and encouraged by newly arrived young people from 
Japan,‘ achieved the complete abolition of public prostitution among 
the women of their race. 

Many Japanese offenses suggest a lack of acquaintance with 
American ways. According to Professor Walter G. Beach in his 
study of Oriental Crime in California, traffic violations, offenses 
against miscellaneous city ordinances, gambling, drunkenness, and 

4It is generally recognized that the quality of Japanese immigration to America 


improved after the “‘Gentlemen’s Agreement” of 1907. The practice of sending unde- 
sirables to Japan has helped to maintain this quality. 
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liquor-law violations—in the order named—make up 70 per cent of 
the Japanese offenses. 

Professor Beach’s study also shows that the most frequent arrests 
of Chinese in the cities and counties of California from 1900 to 1927 
were for lottery playing (44 per cent), gaming (23 per cent), and 
violation of the opium and narcotic laws (12 per cent). Chinese 
crime in the Pacific Northwest follows a similar pattern. During the 
fiscal year 1935-36 at the Oakalla Prison in British Columbia, an 
institution which keeps prisoners with sentences of less than two 
years, 24 of the 105 Chinese were received for lottery and gaming and 
31 for infraction of the Opium and Narcotic Drug Act. Of the 179 
Chinese received from January 1, 1931, to November 30, 1936, by 
the federal penitentiary at McNeil Island, which serves the western 
states and Alaska, all but 10 had violated the Narcotic Drug Act. 
Buying a lottery ticket is for the Chinese like buying a theater ticket 
for the American, and gambling is similar to a game of bridge. 
Moderate use of opium, like the tobacco habit in America, has been 
practiced for generations by the Chinese. But why should gambling 
and the violations of drug laws by Chinese in America be excessive? 

In China the family is the dominant social group. All social rela- 
tionships and all values are tied up with the family system. Man’s 
social obligations toward the stranger are entirely omitted from 
Confucian ethics. Lin Yutang in his important book, My Country 
and My People, calls the family ‘‘a walled castle outside which every- 
thing is legitimate boot.’’ Under the influence of recent social 
changes economic crimes for men are increasing in China, but it is 
significant that even in Chinese cities juvenile delinquency is not a 
problem. When the Chinese migrated to America they came as con- 
tract laborers to work on the railroads, in the mines, and on the 
farms. The women were left behind, and the family was absent as a 
factor in community life. Since the Exclusion Act of 1882 the Chi- 
nese have gradually given up camp life, and, after a period of occu- 
pational exploration they have to a large extent gone into the 
laundry, chop suey, and lottery businesses of the larger cities. 

The Chinese lottery, originally a form of amusement within the group, has 


gradually acquired the status of an organized business which caters to migratory 
workers of all nationalities. The extent of the lottery business varies from season 
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to season and from place to place according to the attitude of the public and the 
activity of the police. In some cities, however, the lottery tends to become the 
major form of business, as was the case in Seattle a few years ago when there 
were over forty Chinese lotteries in operation and tickets were purchased by 
the ton.s 


Chinatown has been in the past and still remains predominantly a 
community of men. The proportion of Chinese males fifteen years of 
age and over to females of the same age for British Columbia in 1931 
was still about eighteen to one. For Oregon and Washington this 
ratio was ten to one in 1920—five to one in 1930. It is significant 
that only 10 per cent of the Chinese received at McNeil Island had 
wives living in the United States. The Chinese in China have for 
generations married young. By tradition they are not fitted for celi- 
bate life. For this reason, from the first period of Chinese immigra- 
tion bootlegging slave-girls has been an important source of revenue. 
In addition, the absence of family controls in America undermined 
the characteristic Chinese temperance in the indulgence of their two 
vices of gambling and the use of opium products. In America these 
vices were soon seized upon by a certain class of whites who ex- 
hibited less temperance than the homeless Chinese. This situation 
in Chinatown was, of course, favorable for the emergence of criminal 
groups. Such activities as the monopoly control of the slave-girl and 
opium traffic and the protection of gamblers from the American 
police served as the economic base for the origin and development of 
the fighting tongs. Most tong wars had their basis in this economic 
factor. 

As Professor C. N. Reynolds points out in his interesting article 
on “The Chinese Tongs,’”® there are many indications that the prob- 
lem of the fighting tongs is decreasing in importance. The hatchet 
could be wielded over members of the older generation, but not over 
the American-born Chinese. There is said to be less demand for the 
wares of Chinese bootleggers, the police are improving their methods 
of control, and many of the tongs are becoming benevolent-protec- 
tive associations. In San Francisco “‘open tong wars have been prac- 
tically nonexistent since 1921.” 


5R. D. McKenzie, ‘“‘The Oriental Finds a Job,”’ Survey Graphic, IX (May, 1926), 152 
® American Journal of Sociology, XL (March, 1935), 622-23. 
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Vancouver, B.C., on the other hand, with its Chinatown of about 
eight thousand individuals—second largest on the Pacific Coast— 
has not been troubled with fighting tongs. The last tong murder was 
in 1924 and that was exceptional. More important than the greater 
severity of Canadian law is the fact that the Chinese in Vancouver’s 
Chinatown, which is only about half as old as San Francisco’s, have 
been greatly influenced by the ideas of post-revolutionary China, are 
more aggressive than the American Chinese, and are more sensitive 
to the attitudes of the dominant group. The American Chinese came 
in the fifties, were bitterly attacked in the seventies and eighties, and 
by 1900 began to be tolerated. The Canadian Chinese have experi- 
enced similar hostility much more recently, culminating in the Chi- 
nese Immigration Act of 1923. Writing in 1926, Miss Winifred 
Raushenbush said: ‘Sentiment against the Chinese is at present 
strong; in fact British Columbia is the only place on the coast where 
the Chinese are disliked. Tong wars and feuds would be so much 
tinder in the hands of the Vancouver Anti-Asiatic Society and the 
Canadian politician, so these things are not allowed to occur.’”” 

As in the other groups studied, most of the Filipino offenses— 
disorderly conduct and gambling, for example—are minor in char- 
acter, only police-court cases. The prejudice of American law-en- 
forcement officers is, however, stronger against Filipinos than against 
Chinese or Japanese. The term “‘earwig,”’ the name of a local insect 
pest, is used by the police to describe Filipinos. A special identifica- 
tion book in the detective division at police headquarters in Seattle, 
a book which includes ‘‘mugs”’ of all the Filipino offenders that have 
come to the attention of the police since 1919, is labeled “Head 
Hunters.” The implication is that all Filipinos behave like the head- 
hunting Igorots exhibited at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition in 
1909. Owing to a few widely publicized cases, “running amuck”’ is 
commonly regarded as a typical Filipino offense. A study of 330 


7“*The Great Wall of Chinatown,”’ Survey Graphic, IX (May, 1926), 157-58. A 
ruling went into effect three years ago requiring the deportation—after he has served 
his sentence—of any China-born Chinese convicted of violating drug laws. This regula- 
tion has cut to one-third the average number of Chinese sent to the British Columbia 
Penitentiary for narcotic offenses. One unfortunate effect, however, has been the use 
of native-born boys, who are not deportable, to deliver dope. Two such cases recently 
came to the attention of the Vancouver Juvenile Court. 
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convicted Filipino offenders, as indicated by Seattle police records 
for the period 1919 to 1935, shows that such crimes against property 
as larceny, burglary, and prowling are the most frequent offenses, 
totaling 197 or almost three-fifths. Crimes against decency and good 
morals—carrying concealed weapons, disorderly person, conducting 
gambling games, and contributing to the delinquency of a minor— 
total 77, or less than one-fourth. Crimes against the person, such as 
assault, murder, and threat to kill, total 42, or about one-eighth. 
There were also 12 violations of narcotic laws, which can be classed 
as crimes against public health. 

A random sample of 100 whites, 100 Negroes, and too Filipinos 
recorded in the identification books of the King County® Sheriff’s 
Office during the last twenty years shows the Filipinos a little less 
than the whites in percentage of crimes against property—66 and 
70 respectively—and about the same as the Negroes in percentage 
of crimes against the person—14 and 13, respectively. A similar 
study of 100 Japanese—it took all the Japanese offenders for the 
twenty-year period to meet the quota—showed them lowest in per- 
centage of crimes against property—35, but highest in percentage of 
crimes against the person—2o. It will be seen from these statistics 
that crimes against the person, of which assault and murder are the 
most important items, are not peculiarly characteristic of the 
Filipino. 


/ Data on criminality for eight racial groups in Hawaii, 1916—24, 


show the Puerto Rican, Hawaiian, and Filipino high and the Chinese 
and Japanese low. The criminal status of the newly arrived Filipino 
changed rapidly between 1915 and 1928 however. In 1915-16 the 
rates for convictions of Filipinos in the territorial courts per ten 
thousand male population eighteen years and over were three to four 
times as high for assault, homicide, and sex offenses as the rates for 
the total population. By 1925-28 these rates had diminished to only 
a fraction more than the average. The rates for stealing were less 
than the average.’ It is significant that family life increased during 
this period. In 1910 one of every six Filipino men was married; in 

§ King County includes Seattle. 

9See Bruno Lasker, Filipino Immigration (Chicago, 1931), tables on pp. 192 and 
193. 
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1930 one of three. About one-quarter of these unions were across 
race lines. 

The factors that account for the maladjustment to which Filipino 
crime is an index may be grouped roughly under three heads: (1) 
cultural heritage, (2) sex-age formation, and (3) contacts in America. 
Racially Oriental (Malayan), the Filipino is culturally Occidental. 
Although family life is closely knit in the Philippines and the sense 
of filial duty strong, as in China and Japan, most Filipino cultural 
traits—the Spanish language, the village fiesta, cockfighting, the 
idea of romantic love, strict chaperonage of young women—are 
Latin in origin. Public schools and the wide knowledge of English 
are American contributions. In contrast to the Chinese and Jap- 
anese the Filipino is probably too readily Americanized. The rela- 
tively free behavior of American girls is, however, a frequent source 
of misunderstanding. They do and say things that are done and said 
only by girls in the Islands who wish to encourage boys. Unless a 
Filipino girl is in love with a boy she avoids looking him straight in 
the eyes. Even if she were in love with him she would gaze steadily 
into his face only when no one else was present. The protective atti- 
tude toward marriageable girls in the Philippines is a factor pre- 
venting their migration to the United States. 

Filipino migration to America is largely a post-war phenomenon. 
With the exclusion of the Chinese in 1882 came the substitute Jap- 
anese laborers, and with the exclusion of the Japanese in 1924 came 
the streams of Mexicans and Filipinos. As a result there were more 
Filipinos in the Pacific Northwest in 1930 than there were in the 
entire country in 1920." Like the Chinese the sex ratio is abnormal. 
In 1930 there were in the United States as a whole fourteen Filipino 
males to every Filipino female. In Washington and Oregon there 
were thirty-two males to every female. As in the case of the Chinese 
this abnormal sex ratio means that the closely knit family life of the 
Philippines is not transplanted to America. Filipinos in this country 
live in mobile communities of homeless men with the disorders that 
are always associated with such aggregations. It is not surprising 


t0 Since the acceptance on May 1, 1934, by the Philippine Legislature of the act pro- 
viding for complete independence of the Philippines, immigration from the Islands has 
been restricted to a quota of fifty a year. 
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also that the few Filipino girls who migrate are more fickle than their 
sisters in the Islands. Owing to the strain on the wife’s fidelity, mar- 
riages between Filipino men and women in the United States tend to 
be more unstable than those in the Philippines. The excess of males 
explains why many Filipino boys—usually not those sacrificing for 
scholastic achievement—seek the society of young American women 
and flirt with Indian girls in Alaska. Conflicting cultural heritages 
and loss of status, however, tend to make Filipino-American mar- 
riages precarious. Filipino-Mexican or Filipino-Italian marriages, 
representing as they do the union of two similar cultures, seem to be 
more successful. 

Another significant fact about Filipinos is their immaturity. 
Many of them left the Islands at an early age and came to America 
to get an education. If they fail in this they may be ashamed to go 
back. But most of them, thinking of themselves as transients in this 
country, plan to return to the Philippine commonwealth where there 
are many opportunities for those who have the prestige arising from 
travel and study in the United States. Their relative youth is shown 
by the fact that the average age for the 100 whites cited above was 
thirty-one; for the 100 Negroes, thirty-two; for the 100 Japanese, 
thirty-five; for 100 Chinese studied in the same way, thirty-seven; 
and for the 100 Filipinos, twenty-seven. 

Newcomers are naturally attracted by countrymen who come 
from the same town or province or who speak the same dialect. 
Instead of guiding the greenhorn to the schools and libraries, this 
crowd or gang by which he is influenced may introduce him to the 
dance halls, houses of prostitution, and gambling joints. The novice 
is also influenced by the occupation which he chooses. The specialized 
occupation most frequently listed in the police mugbook was that 
of cannery worker. As a result Filipino criminality lags during the 
spring and summer, when more than three thousand Filipinos— 
mostly from the Pacific Northwest—are working in Alaskan can- 
neries, increases during the fall, and reaches its peak in the winter. 
Owing in part to the practice of gambling in the Islands and in part 
to the exploitation of the Filipino by Chinese and Filipino contrac- 
tors or by ship captains, much of his earnings is frequently lost in 
gambling. His employer sometimes withholds part of his wages in 
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order to pay for his living during the winter. Returning from Alaska 
by September, the migratory Filipino, unincumbered by family ties, 
may work several weeks in the hop fields of Yakima, move south to 
California for the winter, return to Seattle in May, and ship for 
Alaska again. 

If a Filipino spends the winter in Seattle and is not attending the 
university, he will probably live in one of the cheap, Japanese- 
operated hotels in cosmopolitan ‘“‘Chinatown.’”" Here he finds less 
discrimination against Filipinos than in other areas of the city. More 
than two-thirds of the Filipino arrests in Seattle are made in or near 
the gambling resorts, dance halls, and poolrooms of this district. 

In conclusion, the extent to which Orientals in America are incor- 
porated in family groups, the closely related sex-age formation, the 
type of community influence, the contacts in America, and the dis- 
tinctive cultural heritage are significant social factors for the expla- 
nation of variations in Oriental criminality. Generally speaking, 
criminality is low when a normal balance between the sexes makes 
possible a large amount of family life, and when a strong community 
organization maintains national traditions and prevents too rapid 
Americanization. The Japanese community represents the nearest 
approach to this situation. On the other hand, criminality is higher 
when there is an abnormal sex ratio, little family life, a weak com- 
munity organization, and disorganizing contacts with Americans. 
In the Pacific Northwest the Chinese community of the past and the 
Filipino community of the present approximate this condition. 
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™ See Hayner, Hotel Life (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1936), p. 36. 


THE RELATIONSHIP TO EMOTIONALITY OF AGE, 
SEX, AND CONJUGAL CONDITION 


RAYMOND ROYCE WILLOUGHBY 


ABSTRACT 


Analysis of the data from a personality questionnaire administered to nearly 
fourteen hundred persons by carefully controlled methods shows that the women are 
significantly more emotional than the men, and that the married women are somewhat 
more so than the unmarried; these differences extend over the entire age range from 
twenty to seventy years. Differences between married and unmarried men are small 
and insignificant. There is some tendency for the two women’s groups to be parallel, 
with an initial rise in emotionality to about thirty years, a subsequent fall to about 
fifty years, and a final rise; the men’s groups show little or no change. Analysis of the 
forty items composing the questionnaire reveals pronounced influences of many types 
by age, sex, and conjugal condition; there are rises, declines, N-shapes, simple sex 
differences, simple conjugal-condition differences, sex differences in one conjugal- 
condition group but not in the other, etc. A feature of technical interest is the behavior 
of the so-called introversion items, which appear to be of a somewhat different species 
from the others. The behavior of each group and item may be ascertained from graphs. 
The tabulated original data have been preserved and may be loaned to qualified persons 
for verification or further analysis. 

During 1934 and 1935 responses to a forty-item personality in- 
ventory were collected by interview (individually or in small groups) 
from nearly fourteen hundred persons of both sexes, married and 
unmarried, aged fifteen to seventy-five years. This group was sub- 
ject to a number of selective factors, but an attempt was made to 
exclude factors which might be correlated with the trait presumably 
measured by the inventory. Most of the subjects were of the upper 
socio-economic classes, with education and intelligence greatly 
above the average, and a sufficient degree of interest to permit co- 
operation with a field worker who was in most instances a stranger. 
They lived in widely separated areas (Boston, Worcester, Schenec- 
tady, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, and a few others) and were inter- 
viewed by field workers' of different ages, sexes, and backgrounds, 
all, however, working under the same instructions and in constant 
mail contact with the experimenter. The differences among the field 
workers are probably responsible for some selective effect, inasmuch 
as persons of different types will not only naturally approach dif- 

* Mrs. Hildegarde Dietze, Miss Rosaline Goldman, Mr. Robert Heinen, Dr. Mary 
Morse, Miss Léa Roback, and others; to whom, and to the Social Science Research 
Council for an indispensable grant-in-aid, grateful acknowledgment is hereby made. 
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ferent types of prospective subjects but will succeed in securing the 
co-operation of different types. To the extent that different workers 
concentrated on different age levels of the same sex and conjugal- 
condition group (as was the case with the unmarried women), it is 
difficult to estimate the extent of this effect; but parallelism between 
groups concentrated upon by different workers (e.g., between either 
of the married groups aud the corresponding unmarried one) tends 
to strengthen the belief that it is not serious. An effort was made, 
of course, to obtain adequate representation for all groups used, so 
that special attempts were frequently made to test subjects known 
to belong to groups of low frequency, while others in high-frequency 
groups were often not tested although easily available; but there is 
no reason to suspect correlation between the trait measured and 
membership in any particular group, beyond the natural one which 
it was desired to study.? 

The items of the inventory will be presented later; they were 
read to the subject at intervals of about five seconds (except where 
age or disability required more) and he responded by writing o 
(‘never or practically never’’), 1 (“occasionally”), 2 (‘about as 
often as not’”’), 3 (“often’’), or 4 (“‘very often’’) in a blank numbered 
to correspond with the question. All items are worded so that o in- 
dicates low and 4 high emotionality. The total score is the sum of 
the item scores, and thus has a possible range of o to 160. 

The frequency distribution of scores for all subjects is given in 
Figure 1; its constants are: range, 12-143; mean, 68.3; standard 
deviation, 20.4; N, 1,364. Its smoothness is no doubt due to the 
comparatively large number of cases, and its relatively low degree 
of skewness to the initial selection of items having a high incidence; 
confusion of emotional (or neurotic, or maladjusted) behavior with 
infrequent behavior would of course lead to distributions with much 
greater skewness. 


2 If there is correlation between emotionality and the retention of intellectual powers, 
an exception to the last statement should be made in the case of the older groups, as 
definitely deteriorated persons had of course to be excluded. 


3 In the conventional sense; there is evidence (see below) that some of the items (par- 
ticularly the “‘introversion” ones, Nos. 21-27) are not diagnostic of any significant form 
of emotionality or abnormality. 
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A comparative survey of the undivided sex and conjugal-condi- 
tion groups can be made best from the cumulative-frequency curves, 
which are presented in Figure 2. The constants of these distribu- 
tions are given in Table 1. 
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Fic. 1.—Frequency distribution of total scores for all subjects 
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Fic. 2.—Cumulative frequency curves for husbands, wives, bachelors, and spinsters 


The sex difference usually found with inventories of this kind is 
very clear here; the women are more emotional than the men at all 
age levels. A conjugal-condition difference is also clear in the case 
of the women, the wives being more emotional than the spinsters; 
but there is very little difference between bachelors and husbands, 
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though there appear to be relatively rather more very emotional 
bachelors than very emotional husbands.‘ 

The influence of age upon the comparative emotionality of the 
four groups is shown in Figure 3; these curves (which connect me- 
dians of successive age groups) have been slightly smoothed’ in 
order to bring out the trends more clearly. The sex difference shown 
in Figure 2 remains unmistakable, and is now seen to hold at all 
ages. The difference between wives and spinsters is also clear at 
at every age except the early sixties,° and suggests either that a 


TABLE 1 
CONSTANTS OF THE SEX-CONJUGAL-CONDITION DISTRIBUTIONS 


Constants Husbands Wives Bachelors Spinsters 
16-119 18-143 12-131 17-137 
62.0 74.6 64.0 71.1 
18.0 20.2 19.8 20.7 


calmer type of woman remains unmarried or that marriage has dis- 
turbing effects upon women. The husbands may be. a little more 
emotional than the bachelors in middle life, but for the most part 
the differences are slight and suggest both that the male is calmer 
and that marriage influences him less.’ 

The general parallelism of the curves should be noted. Judging 
only from the known circumstances of collection of the data, older 


4 The reliabilities of the meaningful differences (between means) are as follows: 
Mw — Ma =12.64+1.1 My — Mi = 2.04 1.1 
Mw = 3.5+1.0 M, — Mp =7.1+ 1.0 
5 By averaging all pairs of adjacent points. 
6 Comparisons cannot be made on account of insufficient numbers for the two 


married groups for the last two semidecades; the number of husbands of the lowest 
age group, fifteen to nineteen, is also too small (4) for averaging. 


7 The probable error of a typical point on the unsmoothed curves from which these 
were derived is about three units of score; for the smoothed points it may be conserva- 
tively estimated at two units. Taking into account also the tendency of consistent 
trends in the curves to support their component points, we may perhaps think of a 
difference between two of the curves or between two regions of the same curve as stable 
if it reaches or exceeds six or seven score units. 
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and younger spinsters might have been selected in significantly dif- 
ferent ways; bachelors were more nearly homogeneous in origin. The 
husbands and wives, on the other hand, are husbands and wives of 
each other (with not more than a half-dozen exceptions) and were 
interviewed at the same time; they are also reasonably homogeneous. 
It follows that parallelism between spinsters and wives argues for 
the essential homogeneity of the former; and similarly for the bache- 
lors. Thus we may accept the trends of the curves as evidence for a 


HUSBANDS 
S BacHELoRS — 
C Wives —-—-—-- 
O 80} SPINSTERS------- 
70} 
65} 
60; 
95 


20 3 40 45 590 55 60 70 
AGE 


Fic. 3.—The influence of age upon total score of husbands, wives, bachelors, and 
spinsters. 


real change in the trait measured as age increases. These trends may 
be described as variants of an N-shape (clearest in the case of the 
spinsters) ; the middle-age dip between the second and third strokes 
of the N is the most striking feature, and will be found to recur fre- 
quently in individual items. Early maturity and old age are evi- 
dently the periods of greatest mental distress, with a period of rela- 
tive calm between. 

The simplest way to present the findings on the separate items of 
scale is by graphing their means; these curves have also been slightly 
smoothed® to bring out the trends, and are presented below. The 
unit of score is one-tenth of the interval between successive response 
units, i.e., the total possible range of response (o—4) is 40 such units. 


* By averaging pairs of adjacent points. 
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It should be remembered that by the conventions used, maladjust- 
ment, not adjustment, increases in the upward direction on the 
graphs; the same convention as in Figures 2 and 3 is used to dis- 
tinguish the four groups. 


TABLE 2 
POPULATION SIZES OF THE FIVE-YEAR AGE GROUPS 


AGE 


15 | 20 | 25 | 30 | 35 | 40 | 45 | SO | Ss | 60 | 65 | 70 


4*| 35 | 58 | 34 | 33 | 23 | 290 | 20] 13] 14] 5*| 3°* 
22 | 35 | 54] 31 | 30] 33 | 25; 12 | 17 | 10] 1* 
30] 33 | 34 | 3% | 33 | | 36 | 27 1 28) | 23 
eee ere 30 | 52 | 48 | 35 | 34] 29 | 30 | 30 | 30] 31 | 32 | 31 


* Not used in averages. 


In estimating the significance of differences in these graphs at- 
tention must be given to the population sizes and variabilities of 
the component groups. The former are as shown in Table 2. Aver- 
age deviations from the mean have been computed for the twelve 
age groups of each item for the spinsters; they show the following 
distribution : 

A.D. (in Tenths of a Response Interval) 
2°345 6 7 8 g 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 
Frequency...... 21 3 4 13 33 64 101 86 60 48 36 13 10 5 1 


This distribution has a mean at 9.9. Thirteen age groups taken at 
random (from Item 36) show standard deviations (from irregular 
distributions) ranging from 9g (tenths of a response interval) to 15, 
with a median at 11.5, and Q’s ranging from 5 to 14, with a median 
at 8.9. Systematic trends with age can be made out in the case of 
A.D.’s (for spinsters) only for Items 1, 2, 4, 6, 10, 20, 33, and 40, in 
which they parallel the mean curves and are of about the same size, 
suggesting that the low values of the means for these items deter- 
mine the A.D.’s also, by bunching the scores against zero. In the 
case of items where there is a wide discrepancy between mean and 
A.D. (as in Items 3, 5, 9, 13, 14, 15, 17, 21-31, 35-37), there is no 
such parallelism. The distributions for the age-groups are predomi- 
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Fic. 4.—Emotionality of husbands, wives, bachelors, and spinsters on Items 1-9, 


by ages. 
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Fic. 5.—Emotionality of husbands, wives, bachelors, and spinsters on Items 10-20, 
by ages. 
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Fic. 7—Emotionality of husbands, wives, bachelors, and spinsters on Items 31-40, 
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nantly unimodal; of these a fairly large proportion are J-shaped, 
usually with the mode at zero. A few are bimodal; Item 4, afraid 
of falling when on a high place, for example, is J-shaped with mode 
at zero at the younger ages, bimodal in middle life, and J-shaped 
with mode at 4 in later life. 

If we use in the usual formula for the probable error of a mean an 
N equal to the average number of subjects in the groups for which 
averages were computed (29.4) and a standard deviation equal to 
1.25 times the mean A.D. derived from the preceding table, we ob- 
tain a probable error of t.5 tenth-interval units; and, allowing o.5 
for the increase in reliability due to smoothing the curves, we have 
about 5 units as a reasonable lower boundary of significance in the 
differences. 

It will be unnecessary to take up in detail the items which show 
interesting and significant differences, as with the graphs and the 
foregoing estimate of the limits of significance, these may be dis- 
covered at a glance. Clear sex differences (the women being always 
higher) are, however, to be observed in Items 8, discouraged easily; 
9, regret impulsive remarks; 10, cry easily; 11, feel hurt at criticism; 
14, lack self-confidence; 28, nervous before audience; 32, bothered 
if watched at work; 35, hesitate to take part in discussion; and 
36, self-conscious before superiors; and clear conjugal-condition dif- 
ferences (the married being always higher) in Items 6, happy and 
sad by turns; 17, grouchy at times; 19, worries over possible mis- 
fortunes; and 40, if late, refuse to take front seat. A number of items 
can also be readily observed in which some one group is notably 
divergent from the others, in which there is a sex difference in one 
conjugal-condition group but not in the other, in which there is a 
conjugal-condition difference in one sex group but not in the 
other, etc. 

The N-shaped trend is characteristic, with all possible modifica- 
tions, for a number of items and groups within items; it appears to 
represent a genuine phenomenon of human personality. There are, 
however, also clearly rising and clearly falling items, as well as some 

® The possibility that it may reflect a selective effect would appear to be ruled out 


by parallelisms, as discussed above, as well as by the fact that there was no concentra- 
tion by any field worker on the middle-age levels. 
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which remain essentially level. The typical rise for introversion items 
(Nos. 21-27) is of special interest, since it seems to imply that these 
: are somewhat homogeneous among themselves and of a somewhat 
different sort from the others; in this connection the following com- 
TABLE 3 
INTERNAL CONSISTENCY OF THE GROUP OF INTROVERSION ITEMS 


= With All 
Item With All | Other In- 
Other 
No. troversion 
Items 
Items 
Prefer quiet amusements .58 
Avoid crowds .37 44 
\ Better in writing than in speaking .24 
Prefer vacation in quiet place .30 
Prefer to act after careful thought .13 -32 
Prefer to be with people of own sex 
Prefer to spend odd moments read- 
ing, etc. .18 . 36 


parison may be offered between the correlation of each introversion 
item with all other items and that of each introversion item with all 
| ; other introversion items (see Table 3). These facts, together with 
examination of the items from the clinical point of view, tend to 
confirm the suspicion that they do not indicate any emotional dis- 
turbance, worry, anxiety, neuroticism, etc., but merely reflect some- 
thing like a reorientation of interests with advancing age. 
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THE CAUSES OF RURAL-URBAN MIGRATION 
A SURVEY OF GERMAN THEORIES 


RUDOLPH HEBERLE 


The so-called rural exodus or Landflucht in Germany is largely a migra- 
tion of agricultural labor, especially from the eastern provinces. It is con- 
ditioned partly by factors of general significance, partly by the peculiar 
structure of rural society in eastern Germany. Changes in the peasant 
household community as well as in the farming enterprise and the increas- 
ing sociocultural differentiation between rural and urban life are other 
important factors. Customs of farm inheritance and the size of the farm 
family are related to differences in amount of migration. The influence of 
business cycles in agriculture and industry, at home and abroad, should 
be studied to complete the explanation. 

When the migration of rural groups to cities and industrial districts is 
designated as a “‘flight”’ or “exodus,” a moral evaluation is made either of 
the conduct of the migrants themselves who are accused of ‘‘fleeing”’ from 
the more difficult work and the more monotonous mode of life character- 
istic of the country in order to enjoy the pleasures of city life or of social 
conditions which are such that persons who have been born in the country 
leave it for another type of life. It would greatly facilitate the discussion 
of the causes or motives of internal migration from rural areas to the 
cities if, before proceeding, we were to divest ourselves of such attitudes 
and approach che facts soberly and without prejudice.* 

There can be no difference of opinion about the fact that under given 
conditions of agricultural technology and with a given distribution of 
property ownership only a certain portion of each new generation can 
remain in agriculture and find a livelihood there. The others must either 
move to other agricultural districts, in which land is still available, or 
must migrate to cities and industrial districts, or else they must seek to 
support themselves in their home settlements by the performance of in- 
dustrial, commercial, transportation, or other types of work. 

If technology changes without simultaneous change in the distribution 
of property, the “pressure’”’ toward migration from the country becomes 


* In connection with this cf. the pertinent remarks of H. Boker and F. W. von Biilow, 
Die Landflucht in Deutschland (Geneva, 1933), p. 7 and A. V. Moeller, Bauerntum und 
Binnenwanderung in Hannover (1933); also Theodor Oberlander, Die Landflucht in 
Schlesien: Berichte tiber Landswirtschaft, N.F., Band XVIII, Heft 1/2 (November, 1933). 
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even stronger, assuming that the technological change is of such a nature 
that human labor is replaced by capital. This was the case in Germany, 
especially in those areas in which large peasant? holdings or landed 
estates (Gutsbetrieb) were predominant; whereas in the areas characterized 
by middle-sized or small peasant holdings, to the extent that division of 
farms (Realteilung) is customary, technological changes have been fol- 
lowed rather by intensification of the working of the soil, with the result 
that a greater proportion of the offspring could be retained on the farm. 
In all these cases we should not speak of a “rural exodus.” 

There exist, then, in agriculture—or more precisely in rural society— 
stimuli to migration which may be looked at as “pressure” or “push”’ 
factors, operative over long periods of time. 

Thus, migration from the land is by no means always the consequence of a 
condition of economic distress. Indeed, a higher standard of living can, for 
example, favor the migration of peasant sons to urban occupations, or the 
marriage of peasant girls into city families. Often they retain possession of the 
land which is worked by tenants or managers. A decrease in the agricultural 
population of the emigration area in question may occur, however, when in 
addition to these factors, there occurs a transition to extensive methods of 
working the land. This has been the case in certain marsh areas in Northwest 
Germany. The diminution of the peasant population in these districts has been 
a consequence, not of impoverishment, but rather of a rising standard of living 
which was due to specialization in cattle grazing. 


Observation over longer periods of time, however, enables us to see clearly 
and incontrovertibly that the varying intensity of migration from the 
country is scarcely dependent on the variation in the strength of these 
“push” factors. It is rather decisively influenced by the industrial and 
commercial demand for labor power in the cities and industrial districts. 
The attraction for the agricultural population of the industrial labor mar- 
ket can become so strong that under given conditions of technique and 
of the distribution of property ownership more than the surplus agricul- 
tural population emigrates, so that an absolute scarcity of agricultural 
labor power arises and even whole farms and villages ave deserted by their 
inhabitants. For a very pronounced decrease in the agricultural popula- 


2 The term “peasant” in this paper is used as the equivalent of the German Bauer, 
as distinguished from the owner of a large estate (Gutsbesitzer or Landwirt). It ought, 
however, to be observed that since 1933 the word Baver as a legal term means only the 
owner of an Erbhof. Further it should be understood that the more wealthy part of 
German peasantry has more in common with the American farmer as regards standard 
of living and general outlook than with the “peasant” in the historical meaning of the 
term. 
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tion of an area is necessarily accompanied by the emigration of artisans, 
traders, etc. Only in this case may we properly speak of a rural exodus.’ 

It is easy to see that the forces of attraction which are embodied in the 
higher wages and the more favorable working conditions in the cities are 
operative primarily among those rural persons who themselves are al- 
ready wage workers, whereas in the case of independent farmers and their 
children a greater weight is to be imputed to the pressure factors. In 
Germany at least it does not often happen that peasants or sons of 
peasants migrate to the city as long as there is a possibility of cultivating 
a peasant holding (Bauernhof) which provides a livelihood for a family. 
The situation is somewhat different in the case of daughters. The com- 
plete desolation of entire peasant villages which is not rare in France 
practically never occurred in Germany in recent times. Nonetheless, since 
the seventies of the last century, innumerable peasant holdings (Bauern- 
stellen) particularly of the East Elbe, have disappeared, in the sense that 
they have been broken up and absorbed into neighborhood farms or 
estates. This was in general the last resort (Ausflucht) of indebted peas- 
ants who then, with what remained from their sales, migrated to foreign 
countries or went to the cities.‘ 

However regrettable this process was, it was generally held within the 
limits which are set up by the attainment of a new equilibrium of produc- 
tive factors. In contrast with this, emigration in areas in which large 
estates predominate has, from time to time since the end of the nineteenth 
century, led to a scarcity of agricultural labor. The problem of the rural 
exodus in Germany therefore arises primarily in connection with the 
emigration of rural laborers.’ The migration of agricultural labor was, 
however, a specifically East German problem, for only in eastern Ger- 
many—or, to be more precise, east of the Elbe—had a rural labor class of 
considerable size come into existence. And this arose only during the 
nineteenth century.° 

This was an undesired by-product of the Prussian agrarian reforms of 
the early nineteenth century, which aimed at the emancipation of the 
peasantry from serfdom. Wherever the dependent peasants were trans- 


3 Cf. Oberlinder, Die Landflucht in Deutschland. 

4Cf. Avon Miaskowski, “Die Lage des Bauernstandes in Preussen,’ 
tische Zeit und Streitfragen (Leipzig, 1889), pp. 60 f. 

5M. Sering, Die Verteilung des Grundbesitzes und die Abwanderung vom Lande 
(Berlin, 1910). 

6 Theodor von der Goltz, Die landliche Arbeiterklasse und der Preussische Staat 
(Jena, 1893), Pp. 53- 
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formed into free landowners—as was the case in Prussia but not, for 
example, in Schleswig-Holstein—the estate owners had to be compen- 
sated. The compensation was made in land. Many of the lesser peasants, 
following the reduction of their holdings, were no longer in possession of 
their independent source of livelihood and some sank into the ranks of 
wage laborers, who worked for the estate owner and who, owing to the 
sparseness of the settlement, were generally dependent on a single em- 
ployer.? Hitherto there had been no distinction between peasants and 
agricultural laborers, since even the more well-to-do peasants had been 
obliged to perform a certain amount of labor on the estate. Now, how- 
ever, the peasants and the agricultural laborers became stratified into 
different social classes. At first these agricultural laborers still had many 
interests in common with the estate-owners, since they shared propor- 
tionately in the natural product (Naturabgabe) of the estate. With the 
progress of capitalistic methods of operating the estate, the proportional 
share type of remuneration was supplanted by a fixed wage in kind 
(Deputate), which in turn was increasingly supplanted by money wages. 
Therewith the community of interests which bound the employer and the 
worker together was dissolved and transformed into a conflict of interests 
determined solely by the market situation, of which the participants did 
not become clearly aware because it was veiled by traditional attitudes 
and the remnants of the earlier authoritarian relationship. 

Furthermore, with the growing tendency to offer their products for 
sale on the market the estate-owners tried to replace the continuous em- 
ployment of labor by a discontinuous system of employment. It was all 
the easier for them to do this, since grain growing and hoe culture (pota- 
toes and sugar beets) necessitate a seasonally fluctuating labor force, and 
since at the same time, as a result of the advancing division of labor be- 
tween agriculture and industry, the quantity of winter industrial work of 
the rural population was seriously reduced. 

The hitherto unknown discontinuity of agricultural employment op- 
portunities during the course of the year, on the one hand, and the de- 
pendence on the estate-owners, on the other, contributed very greatly 
toward rendering effective the “pull” which the cities and industrial dis- 
tricts with their great demand for unskilled labor exerted on the agricul- 
tural working-class during the early decades of Germany’s industrial de- 
velopment. In addition, the landowners, in order to avoid the wage in- 
creases which arose from the competition for labor between agriculture 
and industry, began to fall back increasingly upon the low-paid Slavic, 


7 Ibid., pp. 34 f. 
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and particularly Polish, migratory laborers. Thereby, not only was the 
wage differential between the agricultural and industrial labor markets 
maintained, but the agricultural wage labor in enterprises which em- 
ployed migratory workers suffered accordingly from a social devaluation. 

Closely connected with this development of the rural labor system in 
East Germany was the fact that the housing conditions of the agricultural 
laborers were not adapted to the growing demands on an increasingly 
prosperous nation, but rather were very frequently set up only to con- 
form with the very low standard of living of the Slavic migrant worker 
(harvester barracks—Schnitterkasernen). But, in the light of present 
knowledge, we need not attribute as much importance to this situation 
as the older literature did.® 

None of these factors can by itself explain the extent of the rural 
emigration. They constituted not the immediate stimuli but rather the 
social preconditions which enabled the actual and direct factor—i.e., the 
differential between agricultural and industrial wages—to operate in such 
a way as to bring about a mass migration from rural communities. 

These are the most important factors which led the agricultural worker 
to seek a livelihood outside of agriculture. They would not by themselves 
have brought about an outmigration from the East Elban area, to say 
nothing of the decrease in population of the open country and small 
towns which followed in many cases. But there were few other employ- 
ment opportunities for the farm-migrating agricultural laborers—and for 
the children of peasants not inheriting a farm—in the East Elban region 
because the population was too sparse. The few estate-owners’ families 
could not develop sufficient purchasing power to support a large industrial 
and commercial population in the small towns. Wherever, on the other 
hand, industrial enterprises or larger port or commercial cities could ab- 
sorb the surplus agricultural population, there were no losses through 
migration or, in any case, no decreases in population. This situation 
would have led to emigration abroad if the western industrial districts 
and the large cities had not offered employment opportunities on a major 
scale to those who were about to migrate. Hence, emigration to foreign 
countries practically came to a standstill by the end of the nineteenth 
century, and in its stead emerged the great movement of population from 
the east to the west—from agriculture to industry.® 

§ Cf. the following: Goltz, op. cit.; Max Weber, Die landliche Arbeiterklasse (1893) 


and Entwicklungstendenzen in der Lage der ostelbischen Landarbeiter (1894); and F. 
Aereboe, Die landliche Arbeiterfrage nach dem Kriege (Berlin, 1922). 


9 Cf. the standard works of the older literature: Goltz, op. cit.; Weber, op. cit.; and 
Sering, op. cit. 
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Theodor von der Goltz, a conservative author on agrarian policy, was 
the first to emphasize the interrelationship between the expansion of large 
landed property and the extent of emigration. He did not fail to see, of 
course, that emigration was taking place in peasant areas too, and that it 
could lead to a decrease in population in impoverished areas inhabited 
primarily by small peasant cultivators as well. In both cases, according 
to von der Goltz, the lack of opportunity for social ascent, such as could 
be found in a more differentiated rural society, was one of the essential 
causes of emigration. In the large-estate districts there was another fac- 
tor—the disintegration of the older relationship between the landowner 
and the cultivator which we have described. Von der Goltz also pointed 
out that frequent shifts in place of employment—i.e., “migration from 
one estate to another’’—are closely bound up with migration both within 
the national boundaries and to foreign countries. “A worker who is ac- 
customed, or who must always be ready to leave his home for a longer or 
shorter period, will be easily disposed to the somewhat greater step in- 
volved in going off to some really far-off place in his own country or even 
over seas”’ (p. 135). 

The major factors in the structure of East German agriculture which 
are relevant for the explanation of the east-west migration were then 
already recognized by von der Goltz. Later Max Weber took up von der 
Goltz’s ideas and, in departing from a single-cause explanation in favor 
of the consideration of the total social development and structure of 
eastern Germany, he made a more refined sociological analysis. Then 
Sering, to give force to the national demand for the strengthening of the 
peasantry of eastern Germany by means of “inner colonization” or land 
settlements, attempted to work out the statistical proof of the relationship 
between the size of agricultural holdings and rural emigration. In spite of 
certain imperfections in his procedure, he was essentially correct. Sering 
does indeed recognize that the predominance of the large agricultural 
enterprise is not the one and only cause of the decline of the rural popula- 
tion. Thus he shows that the transition to extensive methods of opera- 
tions represented by dairy farming in the North Sea marshes and the un- 
profitability of peasant cultivation in many mountain districts explain the 
decline of the rural population in these areas. But in the east the connec- 
tion between the proportion of the cultivated land held and worked in 
large agricultural units and the decrease in population or the losses 
through emigration is so clear cut that there can be no doubt about the 
significance of this factor in the east-to-west movement. 

This is not affected by the criticism which P. Quante has directed 
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against Sering’s thesis.’ Quante accepts the opinion of Hainisch to the 
effect that migration from country to city is only one case of the general 
transition of a part of the younger farm generation into other occupa- 
tions." This so-called “‘flight”’ from agriculture does not appear as in- 
ternal migration between regions when near-by industrial centers and 
large cities or industrial establishments in the rural areas themselves offer 
employment possibilities to those ‘‘fleeing”’ from agriculture, as is indeed 
the case in most peasant districts in Germany. If one were seeking the 
“causes” of the migration from country to city, it would also be necessary 
to investigate the causes of the “flight from agriculture.’ Hainisch sees 
this in inadequate returns, while Quante finds it in the limited labor 
capacity of agriculture."*? Quante attempts to refute Sering’s contention 
by showing a general and, as he says, equally pronounced “migration from 
agriculture” throughout Prussia. Even if he had fully succeeded in this, it 
would still not have any bearing on Sering’s thesis. For what Sering was 
trying to prove was that the maintenance of the entire rural population, 
agricultural as well as industrial, is more in danger in areas in which large 
estates predominate than it is in the more densely populated peasant dis- 
tricts where employment opportunities are more varied. The losses of 
agricultural population through entry into other types of employment do 
not in and of themselves have any interest for Sering; he is concerned with 
them only to the extent that they provide the stimulus to interregional 
shifts of population. Quante’s criticism really applies to another problem. 

Nor has the most recent description of the migrations in East Prussia 
by Konrad Steyer,' which is worthy of note because it is the first study" 
based on exact statistics of migration, brought forth any decisive argu- 
ments against Sering’s contention. It shows primarily that the volume by 
districts (Landkreise) of migration within East Prussia (the sum of the 
arrivals and departures) is directly proportional to the amount of land 
held in large estates (more precisely, the proportion of the cultivated area 
operated by large enterprises). This shows the high mobility of the prop- 
ertyless agricultural laborer, which is a phenomenon parallel to the 


10 Die Flucht aus der Landwirtschaft (Berlin, 1933). 

™ Michael Hainisch, Die Landflucht; Ihr Wesen und ihre Bekimpfung im Rah- 
menerner Agra (Jena: G. Fischer, 1924). 

1 Cf, in this connection Aereboe’s lecture, “Die Bevélkerungskapazitét der Land- 
wirtschaft,” in Schriften des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik (Munich and Leipzig, 1926). 

13 Die Wanderungsbewegung in Ostpreussen: Eine Bevilkerungsstudie (Konigsberg, 
1933): 

14 Cf. my review in the Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv (to appear shortly). 
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“cropper’s” mobility in the southern section of the United States. Where- 
as this conclusion is in accord with Sering’s thesis and Max Weber’s 
analyses, it seems to be contradicted by Steyer’s findings with regard to 
the migration balances of the rural communities. 

Unfortunately, the exterior migration balances's are available only for 
the years 1919-25 (compiled by method of differences on the basis of 
census data) and for 1931-32,i.e., we do not have them for the “‘normal”’ 
first half of the period of observation on the basis of the recent migration 
statistics, for which a synthesis of the exterior and interior migration to a 
total migration balance by districts (Landkreise) would be desirable. 

In the period from 1919 to 1925 the losses of rural population through 
exterior migration were greatest in the districts (Kreise) with predomi- 
nantly middle-sized peasant farms, and least in the districts in which the 
agricultural enterprises were mainly large scale. But, on the other hand, 
the gains from migration in the 1931-32 period were also greatest in the 
districts with predominantly middle-sized peasant enterprises (Table 29). 
This may be regarded as an indication of the greater elasticity of the labor 
capacity of the peasant enterprise. As over against this, the inferior mi- 
gration balances of the rural population by districts show that the losses 
through migration were much greater in districts with large peasant and 
large-scale enterprises than they were in the districts of ‘“‘middle-sized 
peasant” holdings. In essence, this corroborates the theses proposed by 
von der Goltz and Sering, with the qualification, however, that the large 
peasant districts suffer greater losses than the districts of the large landed 
estates (Table 11). 

In any case, the real connection between the size of the enterprise and 
the migrational balance seems to be obscured by the failure to take into 
consideration the geographical position of the districts in question. 
Among the districts with a large peasant farm structure there are eight 
border districts; among those with a predominantly small peasant enter- 
prise, only one border district. Now the border districts, as Steyer him- 
self says,’® because of their unfavorable position, and in part owing to the 
poor quality of their soil, have specially heavy migration losses. This is 
true for the population as a whole as well as for the rural population. 

We find a positive correspondence between size of enterprise and loss 
through migration. In all probability, factors other than the distribution 


1s By “exterior migration” (Aussenwanderung) we mean migration over the bounda- 
ries of the province of East Prussia but within Germany, in addition to the numerically 
insignificant migration to and from foreign countries. 


6 Op. cit., p. 37. 
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of property ownership influenced the results of Steyer’s computation. 
Further evidence for the statement that Steyer’s computations tend to 
conceal the real significance of the distribution in sizes of farms for migra- 
tion from the country is the fact that it was primarily agricultural 
laborers, artisans from large estates, and other employees who made up 
the exterior migration of the agricultural population and its migration 
losses. According to Steyer,'’ the rural exodus in exterior migration is 
largely an exodus of agricultural laborers, but he does not explain how it 
is possible for it to occur primarily in areas of small farms. Further, one 
does not obtain any conception of the intensity of the total migration 
losses and gains, since he presents only separate figures for interior and 
exterior migration balances. 

Only a comparison of the total migration balance which results from 
the interior and exterior migration (or from short- and long-distance mi- 
gration) with the size of the enterprises can provide a corroboration or 
refutation of Sering’s theory. A support for it may also be seen in the fact 
that according to Steyer the migration losses of the rural population are 
less where the urban population in the districts in question is denser.*® 

The population capacity of an area is of course not dependent only on 
the distribution of size of farms but also on the type of industrial produc- 
tion to be found in the area. As long as the industry produces merely for 
local consumption— as is the case with the large majority of rural and 
town industrial enterprises—its capacity for absorbing the succeeding 
generation of the rural population is conditioned by the total consuming- 
power of the population. This tends to be smaller in areas of predomi- 
nantly large-scale farms and sparse population than in peasant areas 
which are densely populated. But a complete absorption of the entire new 
generation is, as a rule, possible only where industries which are capable 
of expansion are located because of cheap labor or the proximity of sources 
of raw material. This is, however, rarely the case in the area east of the 
Elbe. The low attractive power of this area for this type of industry was 
in its turn a precondition for the preservation of the large-scale agricul- 
tural enterprise, for where industrial centers are close by their situation 
tends to be much more difficult. The peasant areas from which there is a 
heavy migration are, on the whole, those in which the only industries to 
be found are those producing goods for local consumption.’9 

11 [bid., p. 71. 8 Ibid. 

9 It is evident that the mere size of an industrial enterprise (relative to the popula- 
tion) exercises an influence on the intensity of the exodus to the city. Cf. H. Karg, Der 


Einfluss der Industrie auf die Art der bauerlichen Vererbund, die landwirtschaftliche 
Betriebsgrisse und die Landflucht in Baden (Diss.; Hohenheim, 1932). 
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The exodus of peasant farm hands”? has in general the same economic 
and social preconditions with regard to the wage differential and labor 
capacity as well as to the transformation of the relationship between the 
employer and the employee. 

Migration of peasants’ children.—In the case of the children of peas- 
ants, certain special factors related to the change in the structure of the 
peasant household group come into play. The changes which are taking 
place in the social structure as a whole and in the social structure of the 
village community affect farm hands and the children of peasants, not 
clearly distinguished from one another, since the farm hands are in part 
recruited from the progeny of the peasantry. 

The dissolution of the patriarchal working-labor relationship in the 
peasant areas has practically the same causes and operates in the same 
way as the disintegration of the basis of communal and personal authority 
over labor on the large estates. Above all, the peasant offspring lose all 
desire to work on strange farms as farm hands when they are no longer 
treated there as members of the family; and especially the readiness of the 
offspring of small peasants to work for large ones will be diminished. 
Instead of this they prefer to go away from home to work in places where 
they will not be subject to the public opinion of the village." 

A very important circumstance which usually is not adequately con- 
sidered and which might have favored the exodus from peasant districts 
in the nineteenth century is the diminution of industrial activity in the 
peasant economy. On the one hand, there are many manufacturing ac- 
tivities which were conducted in the country and by peasants as auxiliary 
enterprises and which have now disappeared as a result of concentration 
as regards both location and the size of the productive unit. Hence this 
source of employment has been lost to the surplus agricultural population. 
Similarly, their disappearance has meant that they can no longer serve 
to straighten out the seasonal fluctuations of employment. Furthermore, 
a large number of industrial processes disappeared from the peasant 
economy itself, partly because, with the transition from the use of wood 
to the use of iron and steel, the manufacture and repairing of tools at 
home became impossible, and partly because industrial mass production, 
especially in textiles, took the place of the home processing of raw ma- 
terials for immediate use. The latter took place first on the large estates 
to the extent that they specialized in raising grain and beets. With this 

20 Cf. H. B. von Griinberg, Zur Theorie der Landarbeitskrise (Diss.; Kénigsberg, 
1929), Pp. 59 ff. 

31 Hainisch, op. cit., p. 56. 
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are associated changes in the function and position of the wife and daugh- 
ters in the peasant economy which are of significance for the exodus. 

Especially emphasized in the literature is the fact that in many dis- 
tricts the daughters of peasants prefer for husbands teachers, civil serv- 
ants, and white-collar workers rather than peasants. As an explanation 
for this shift in custom it is stated that the young girls prefer the com- 
for .s of a civil servant’s or artisan’s household to those of a peasant house- 
wife. Since the chances for such marriages in the rural areas are limited, 
there emerges the tendency toward exodus to the city.” 

To regard this conduct as a consequence of “laziness” or ‘‘pleasure- 
seeking”’ or “lack of pride in one’s status” is to fail to recognize the deeper 
social causes of this phenomenon. Quite apart from the fact that the 
closer contacts which exist today between the peasantry and the rural and 
urban middle-class strata must necessarily lead to an increase in the fre- 
quency of marriages between the different occupational classes, the eco- 
nomic position of the peasant women has changed greatly as compared 
with that of the urban middle-class women. As long as many productive 
processes were still being carried on in the urban household which are not 
executed in factories, the functions of the city woman were still very close 
to those of her rural sister; the character and amount of the work they did 
were essentially similar. Today urban women, in so far as they are not 
gainfully employed, and particularly the wives of civil servants and 
white-collar workers in smaller communities, are largely emancipated 
from such labors. 

The burden of work on women and girls in small and middle peasant 
farms, on the other hand, has risen sharply.?3 It is of course true that 
domestic duties have become much less diversified owing to the fact that a 
very large proportion of the preparation of food and clothing takes place 
outside the home, but the integration of women and girls into the agri- 
cultural enterprise proper has increased. This holds not only in the small 
peasant areas in southwestern Germany which were investigated by 
Miinzinger*4 but also in middle and large peasant neighborhoods of the 
northwest. In many sections of the southwest the work of the peasant 
woman and her daughters in the fields and vineyards grew to such an 
extent that the female peasant has become almost exclusively an agricul- 


2 Cf. Die Vererbung des bauerlichen Grundbesitzes in der Nachkriegszeit, ‘Schriften 
des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik,” Vol. CLX XVIII (Tiibingen, 1930). 

23 Hainisch, op. cit., p. 187. 

24 Cf. A. Miinzinger, Der Arbeitsertrag der bdauerlichen Familienwirtschaft (Berlin, 
1929). 
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tural laborer whose working-day during the greater part of the year is not 
eight hours but fourteen. In the dairy-farming peasant sections of north- 
ern Germany one of the chief motives for the exodus of the young women 
and girls to the towns and cities is said to be their dislike for milking cows. 
This fact is easily intelligible when one considers that the amount of 
milking to be done by women and girls increased greatly with the in- 
tensification of milk production. In some dairy-farming districts where, 
toward the end of the nineteenth century, milking on the great estates was 
done only twice a day, it is now done thrice daily and the amount per cow 
has increased very notably. In addition to this the ratio of cows to grazing 
area has also increased greatly so that there has really been a twofold 
increase in milking work while there has been no corresponding increase 
of female help on the farm. To this should be added the increased work 
involved in the preparation of the fodder for the animals. 

In view of this the fact that the processing of the milk is no longer done 
by the women is of no great significance, since dairy co-operatives have 
arisen everywhere to which the milk is delivered. For although the proc- 
essing of milk is a clean type of work requiring much care, it did constitute 
a major source of income for the peasant housewife, and this has now been 
taken from her. Furthermore, there were formerly one to two maids more 
per peasant enterprise for this work than there are today.’5 

There are, however, no special studies of the influence of the labor 
burden on the exodus of females from rural areas. 

At the same time the extra-economic compensations which rural life 
formerly offered and which made the life of the rural woman much richer 
that it is now have largely disappeared. The conviviality of the spinning- 
room, the numerous celebrations and festive gatherings on the occasion of 
certain kinds of work have become much more rare, and even the harvest, 
since the number of persons required for it has been reduced, is no longer 
the occasion for great festivities on the part of all the members of the 
household and the entire village community.” In contrast with this, as a 


2s A detailed exposition of the labor burden of South German peasant women is 
given in M. B. Freiin V. Brand, Die wirtschaftliche und kulturelle Lage der Bauerin 
auf den Fildern (Diss.; Hohenheim, 1935). Numerous remarks are to be found also 
in M. Wohlgemuth, Die Bauerin in swei badischen Gemeinden (Karlsruhe, 1913), and 
Mr. Bidlingmair, Die Bauerin in zwei Gemeinden Wiirttemburgs (1918). Concerning 
the increasing labor burden of East German farm women cf. G. Dryenfurth, Ein schlesi- 
sches Dorf und Rittergut. 


26 The revival of such customs and institutions and the introduction of new forms 
of group leisure-time activities into the villages form, therefore, an essential element of 
the new agricultural policy. 
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result of the development of commercialized enjoyments in the cities, 
especially the largest ones, with which the rural population becomes ac- 
quainted through the newspapers, cinema, and travel, the ‘“‘stimulus dif- 
ferential” between village and city and especially between the large 
landed estate and the city has become greater. 

The cities themselves have become more clearly differentiated from the 
country in their general social atmosphere. The urban farmers have dis- 
appeared from all the larger towns and with them numerous rural institu- 
tions and customs. The urban household, as late as the first half of the 
nineteenth century, was not greatly different from the rural home, inas- 
much as a good deal of spinning, butchering, baking, and many kinds of 
preserving and production were carried on there as in the rural household. 
Since that time they have taken on an entirely different character. The 
household community of the artisan with his journeymen and apprentices, 
of the merchant with his helpers—a community which was not essentially 
different from that of the peasant household—has long since broken 
down. Whereas the individual in the viJageand on the estate still remains 
a member of the closely knit househo!d group (even where it has lost its 
“‘patriarchal” character) when he comes to the city, and especially to the 
large city, he is in a position to liberate himself from such ties. Further- 
more, technological progress took place in the city before it occurred in the 
open country. And in its cultural life, too, the city has moved far away 
from the country—especially the large cities in which all cultural activity 
is more and more becoming concentrated. 

Thus the social-cultural differential between the city and country is 
essentially greater than it was a century ago. This can be demonstrated in 
terms of individual indices (the length of the working-day, etc.), but as a 
whole it transcends quantitative determination. In the differential be- 
tween the country and the city it is not a question simply of more or less 
of this or that satisfaction or disutility but rather a distinction between 
two fundamentally different modes of life. It is, then, correct to regard 
the “‘pull to the city” as a consequence of “‘urbanization” in the sense that 
the urban mode of life constitutes a life-ideal for many rural persons.?? 

But all the exodus from rural regions—i.e., from the open country— 
does not lead to the cities; in any case, not to the large cities. 

Other rural communities, small country towns, or industrial settle- 
ments located in the country (from which all the stimuli of urban life are 
lacking) attract a significant proportion of the migrants from the open 
country—and in their turn surrender a share of their own population to 


27 Von Griinberg, op. cit. 
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the larger cities. In such cases the extra-economic factors are not to be 
accorded such great importance as they were with the direct migration 
from the village or large landed estate to the large city. In these cases the 
economic differential might constitute the real “‘causes’’ of the migration. 

Certainly the psychological preconditions of migration should not be 
overlooked. Nor can we disregard those even more important ones which 
are rooted in the social structure of the home community. Nonetheless, 
the decisive significance of the economic situation can be seen in the rapid 
reaction of a large part of the migrants to the fluctuations in economic 
conditions. It could be objected that even in periods of crises a large part 
of the immigrant industrial workers remains in the cities and is unem- 
ployed while at that very same time there is a shortage of labor in the 
open country. The complex interaction of many factors has to be 
analyzed in order to explain this paradoxical situation. The urban worker ~ 
is no longer accustomed to rural work, owing to long habituation in the 
performance of highly specialized and one-sided operations in the indus- 
trial plant. Unemployment insurance and the benefits offered by the 
trade-unions, the inability to pay the expenses of travel as well as the 
disinclination of agricultural employers to hire the urban unemployed, 
are among the factors to be considered. 

Of course, where the people strongly cling to their home, and to the 
people and things with which they grew up, there will have to be a greater 
differential than where the situation is otherwise. To this extent psycho- 
logical attitudes are of significance. But these in their turn are closely 
related to objective social situations; the more integrated the community . 
life of the village, the more difficult it will be for the individual to decide 
to leave. Thus the intensity of the exodus is also conditioned by the social 
structure of the community. For the “subjective inclination” toward emi- 
gration will be greater the less intimately the individual feels himself 
bound up with his immediate family, kin, and neighbors. The less the vil- 
lage community has to offer to the individual through social institutions 
such as the village common (Allmende), neighborly assistance, and com- 
munal festivities, the less he feels himself identified with such institutions 
and the less obligated he is to his fellow-townsmen, the more easily will he 
yield to the “pull” of the urban labor market.?* Von Griinberg, who, fol- 
lowing the sociological theories of Ténnies and Max Weber, seeks to ex- 
plain the “rural exodus” as a consequence of the progressive hypertrophy 
of the “rational-calculating” (gesellschaftlichen) modes of behavior at the 


28 This is a phenomenon analogous to that pointed out by W. I. Thomas and Florian 
Znaniecki with regard to the emigration of Polish peasants. 
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expense of the more “‘primordial” and emotional-communal ones, fails to 
see the interconnections between the social structure of the rural com- 
munity and the exodus. 

In any case, it is a question here only of a general precondition of the 
exodus from the country to the city—not of a factor which in itself can 
bring about this exodus. For it is not easy to see why people should not 
stay even in the country in “‘rational-calculating” relations and why they 
should prefer the still more “rational” atmosphere of the city and the 
industrial center. The release of the exodus must, however, as a rule fol- 
low upon the emergence of a serious economic differential in favor of 
urban production and the urban labor market. Here von Griinberg has 
with justification correlated his social-psychological explanation with an 
economic one. Where wages are determined according to the principles 
of a money economy, agriculture (especially in areas like eastern Germany 
which are far from markets and climatically at a disadvantage) is not in a 
position to compete successfully with industry for workers. Because, (1) 
owing to the influence of the weather, it does not have complete control 
over the supply of its products; (2) owing to the large number and poor 
organization of the producers, it is not in a position to keep its prices up 
under conditions of overproduction, nor (3) is it able to meet increased 
costs (such as arise, for instance, from the attempt to equal industrial 
wages) by increasing the yield. Narrow limits are imposed on the increase 
in productivity through a more efficient utilization of time, since, owing 
to the dependence of the productive process on the period of growth of 
plants and animals, it falls into that class of productive enterprise which 
can be designated as “rhythmically determined.” Since, furthermore, un- 
der the conditions of the natural provisioning of the worker’s family which 
obtain on the estate as well as on the peasant farm, the younger people are 
much less well paid for their exertions than are those employed in industry 
(the older workers are better off in the country), they are drawn to the 
industrial labor market. This attraction is heightened by their disposition 
toward the other features involved in urbanization. They remain in the 
city, although they have a greater security of income in the country and 
could obtain a wage adequate to their family needs, because they esteem 
“freedom” more highly than the material advantage, especially since, in 
comparing the income of an agricultural recipient of an allowance and an 
industrial worker, the allowance is looked upon as a type of provisioning 
to be taken for granted as due them from the estate-owner. Accordingly, 
only their money wages are brought into the comparison. 

Now, since the older agricultural workers are interested in wages in 
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kind while the younger ones prefer money wages, a united front of agri- 
cultural workers in the wage struggle cannot develop. On the other hand, 
according to von Griinberg, the trade-unions and the social welfare pro- 
visions prevent the downward pressure on wages which results from the 
immigration from the country from taking full effect.” 

Lhe question as to whether the type of hereditary transmission of 
pe’ sant property has influenced the intensity of the exodus of the younger 
generation and its entry into other branches of production is still un- 
answered.3° In the case of the “closed” inheritance of the entire holding 
by one of the offspring, the others, theoretically speaking, can marry into 
another property-holding family or purchase a farm of their own from 
their share of the settlement (which is possible on a large scale only when 
farms become available by death or through migration) or become wage 
workers on another farm or remain on the one on which they were brought 
up. Otherwise they must of necessity take up another occupation; and, if 
this is not possible in the country, then they must go to the city. 

In the case of the divided inheritance there exists the theoretical possi- 
bility that all the heirs will remain peasants. But in reality the difference 
between these two situations is not so great. For often in cases of divided 
inheritance, and regularly in districts with already very advanced proper- 
ty division, it happens that one of the heirs brings the major portion or 
even all of the land together in his own hands, rents out shares from the 
other heirs, and eventually acquires them through purchase. 

There is a different reason for the fact that in districts with divided 
inheritance the exodus from the farm does not appear so frequently as 
rural emigration. In Germany these districts are in the main highly indus- 
trialized and therefore offer to a large part of the surplus agricultural 
population the possibility of finding employment in industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises while retaining their original rural residence.! There 
is then less of a connection between migration from agriculture and in- 
heritance customs than between migration from rural areas and the degree 
of industrialization of the area in question. Thus the connection with the 
system of inheritance is an indirect one. 


29 Von Griinberg, Joc. cit. 


3° The Reichserbhofgesetz has created a completely new situation. Hence, the fol- 


lowing presentation refers only to the period previous to the time at which this law took 
effect. 


31 Cf. Quante, op. cit.; H. Kaiser, Die Industrialisierung und Proletarisierung der 


badischen Agrarbevilkerung (Heidelberg, 1926); Karg, op. cit.; Hildegard Hoffmann, 
Industrie und Landwirtschaft in Wiirttemberg (Tiibingen, 1935). 
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Data concerning the vocational career of the non-inheriting offspring are to 
be found in the reports on Vererbung des biuerlichen Grundbesitzes in der Nach- 
kriegszeit, which were published by the Verein fiir Sozialpolitik. 

These studies contain much information about the objective and subjective 
bases of the “rural exodus” without, however, entering into a direct investiga- 
tion of the subject. 

It is clear from these reports, even though it is not explicitly stated, that the 
intensity of the migration of the succeeding peasant generations depends, other 
conditions being equal, on the one hand, on the possibility of acquiring a farm of 
about the same quality as one’s father’s and on the other, on the employment 
possibilities in other, primarily urban occupations. Emigration to the cities 
would then be less during a general crisis than during a special depression in 
agriculture. Migration to the cities was especially favored in the post-war . 
period by the impoverishment of the peasants as well as by the consequent 
delay in the transmission of the farm. The latter implied for many young 
peasants a postponement of marriage possibilities and the necessity of a pro- 
longed ‘“‘term of service” on the farm without compensation for work done 
comparable to what it would bring in the market. This again was favorable to 
migration. 

The “technological differential’? between city and country seems to have 
been of especial significance for the young peasant girls especially with respect 
to the lighter work burden of the urban woman.*? 


A recent study of the extent to and manner in which heirs who retain 
no land remain thereon illuminates the relationship between migration 
from the land and family size. The study is confined to the Hannover 
area where one heir buys out the holdings of the others. Obviously the 
greater the number of children in a peasant family, other things being 
equal, the slighter the chance that all of them will be able to remain on the 
land, regardless of occupation and social position.33 It is to be regretted 
that the interrelationship between fertility (or reproduction rate) and 
migration losses has not been investigated more frequently. 

A detailed investigation of the influence of agrarian and industrial 
cycles on internal migration in Germany has not been undertaken. The 
discussion of the “causes of the rural exodus” can only advance on the 
basis of an investigation of those ‘“‘puil” factors which have thus far been 
neglected in the literature. And these “pull” effects of the industrial labor 
market become most clearly evident in the fluctuations in the intensity of 


32 Vererbung des bdauerlichen Grundbesitzes in der Nachkriegszeit, ‘Schriften des 
Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik,’”” CLX XVII (Tiibingen, 1930). 


3 A. U. Moeller, ““Bauerntum und Binnenwanderung in Hannover,” in Berichte tiber 
Landwirtschaft, N.F., XVIII (Berlin, 1936). 
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the internal migration which are conditioned by the movements of the 
business cycle. 

For the explanation of the direction and intensity of internal migration 
in Germany in the seventies, eighties, and nineties of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, it would be necessary to take into consideration the periods of the 
coincidence of upswings in the industrial cycle with agricultural depres- 
sions (owing to overseas competition). Nor should we fail to take into 
account the role of emigration to foreign countries. For when agricul- 
tural depressions and the poor harvests (in the seventies) coincided with 
industrial depressions, the economic differential between the old and the 
new industrial areas (in the United States) was expressed in a sharp in- 
crease in overseas emigration. Then came a period of great industrial ex- 
pansion in which emigration to foreign countries sank into insignificance 
and almost the entire exodus from the rural areas was absorbed by the 
industrial section of the national economy. However, in the period since 
the World War, when emigration to foreign countries was blocked, the 
coincidence of agricultural and industrial crises has led to an accumula- 
tion of a part of the surplus agricultural population in the rural areas, 
so that for the first time a significant part of the rural population became 
unemployed. This situation was further aggravated by the return of ur- 
ban unemployed to rural areas which was especially striking in the 
metropolitan regions. 

It is, however, to be remarked with regard to the relationship of “pull” 
and “push” that the exodus from the open country has persisted through 
the crisis. This is apparent not only from the material which Steyer 
presents concerning the occupational composition of the East Prussian 
migrations but also from the studies which the author himself has con- 
ducted of the migration from Schleswig-Holstein to Greater Hamburg. 

While those rural districts [Landkreise] of Schleswig-Holstein which belonged 
to the immediate environment [neighborhood] of Hamburg and Altona had 
heavy gains by migration in exchange with Hamburg during the depression, 
the more distant districts of Schleswig-Holstein showed still slight losses by 
migration, or if the figures of out-migration from Hamburg would be corrected 
[for deficiencies in out-registrations] they would show only very small gains. 
The same observation applies to migration between Hamburg and the neigh- 
boring districts of Hannover on the one side and the rest of the rural districts of 
Hannover on the other side. 


34 Cf. Aus Hamburgs Verwaltung u. Wirtschaft Monatsschrift des statistischen Landes- 
amts, No. 5 (1936), p. 90. 
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The factors which appear to us to be really tenable explanations of the 
exodus from the country may be summarized briefly as follows: 

On the dissolution of the rural household, village, and estate communi- 
ties, owing to the penetration of capitalism into agriculture, the related 
emergence of a broad stratum of propertyless agricultural laborers with 
high mobility, the growth of the social differential between city and 
country as a result of the differentiation of the rural and urban ways of 
life, especially as regards technological aspects, particularly the rise of 
the metropolis as an entirely new social formation, and closely connected 
therewith the development of urban modes of life and urban institutions 
into a generally accepted social ideal held by broad sections of the rural 
population constitute the “extra-economic’”’ preconditions. The limited 
capacity of agriculture to absorb additional labor, its decreasing elasticity 
with increasing production for the market (under conditions of a large 
surplus of births in agricultural areas)—these are the general economic 
factors. To these should be added the particular system of land tenure 
of eastern Germany. This was previously thought to be the real cause of 
the rural exodus, but it is now evident that it is relevant chiefly to the 
east-west migration. The weight to be attributed to each factor, how- 
ever, can only be determined from case to case on the basis of detailed 
regional investigations. 
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NOTE ON TECHNOLOGICAL TRENDS AND 
SOCIAL PLANNING! 


GERHARD MEYER 


ABSTRACT 


While certain parts of the report on technological trends and national policy repre- 
sent distinct contributions, the section ‘‘Social Aspects of Technology” is deficient in 
the following respects: insufficient treatment of the scientific predictability of inven- 
tions, of their social consequences and their social preconditions, serious gaps as to 
relevant socio-economic problems, and lack of clarity concerning the relationships be- 
tween ‘‘technique” and “‘planning.’’ Especially the conception of social planning as 
merely a onesided adjustment of social activities and institutions to allegedly objective 
technological trends—a notion which seems to underly some contributions—is both 
unsatisfactory and dangerous. 


This report is the work of many experts in science, technology, and 
social science, under the leadership of Professor Ogburn. The bulk of 
the report contains memoranda on “technology in various fields’’: agri- 
culture, the mineral industries, transportation, communication, power, 
the chemical industries, the electrical-goods industries, metallurgy, and 
the construction industries. This section of the report is of greatest 
interest to the general reader, as it describes in a not too technical lan- 
guage recent and probable future developments of a fascinating nature. 
The papers deal also with the probable economic and social significance 
of different inventions, usually, however, merely from the point of view 
of the industries, or groups of industries, concerned. The treatment of 
“social” consequences sometimes shows a striking disproportion to the 
high quality of the technological sections, of which those on agriculture, 
mining, and metallurgy deserve special mention. 

The general conclusions which the reviewer draws from the report 
but which are not always made explicit in the volume itself are: 

1. It is almost certain that the economic and social life of the next 
decade will be not less affected by new inventions than was the case 
during the preceding period, unless their application is prevented by 
interference of government, by hostile monopolies, or by major changes 
in the basic economic conditions, e.g., capital formation. Many personal 
and social “‘readjustments”’ will therefore be called for, though perhaps 


* Technological Trends and National Policy, Including the Social Implications of New 
Inventions (report of the Subcommittee on Technology to the National Resources Com- 
mittee, June, 1937). Washington, 1937. Pp. viii+388. 
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not also called forth under prevailing institutional and socio-psychological 
conditions. 

2. The new technical tendencies on the whole favor further labor- 
saving devices in the various fields of production. This will probably 
mean a net decrease in the total demand for labor, although many labor- 
saving devices in one industry may have a counteracting capital-saving 
effect on other industries and, although “service” industries, including 
public service, which are not dealt with in these reports, may provide 
many new jobs. These effects will be accentuated and more lasting, the 
more the different markets for labor and commodities are “rigid,” and 
the more labor and capital equipment of the industries concerned are 
specific, i.e., not at all or only slowly transferable from one use to another. 
These “technical” rigidities, it may be pointed out, usually go with or 
create “‘political,’’ monopolistic rigidities. 

3 The new inventions are likely to create new consumption goods and 
services which will particularly affect leisure. 

4 The forthcoming technological changes will—apart from certain sec- 
tions of agriculture where definite countertendencies are at work—prob- 
ably favor a larger optimum size of the technical units. This does 
not of course imply that this tendency could not be counteracted by 
deliberate political intervention either in favor of “economically” too 
small units, or, what is perhaps more important, against artificially large 
units. It is, perhaps, not necessary to emphasize the extremely tentative 
character of these conclusions or impressions. To state them, if only as 
a set of questions requiring further research, is, perhaps, not quite super- 
fluous. 

The contributions on technology are preceded by two very short arti- 
cles on “The Relation of Science to Technological Trends,” by John 
C. Merriam, and on ‘‘The Interdependence of Science and Technology,” 
by Edward C. Elliott. The latter rightly stresses that scientific research 
and inventions are largely responses to the needs of industry. Merriam’s 
paper presents a scientist’s view on the impact of scientific inventions on 
society and his view on advisory planning councils “of scientists, engi- 
neers, and forward-looking students of social and economic problems” 
aiming at a rather cautious “guidance in development of new ideas and 
for the protection of society.” It is characteristic of Merriam’s “scien- 
tific” bias that he thoroughly neglects the political side of the question. 

The first section of the report, ‘Social Aspects of Technology,” con- 
tains two papers by S. C. Gilfillan on “The Prediction of Inventions” 
and on “Social Effects of Inventions”; a report on “Resistance to the 
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Adoption of Technological Innovations,’ by Bernhard J. Stern; a statis- 
tical study on “Unemployment and Increasing Productivity,” by D. 
Weintraub (assisted by H. L. Posner) of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration National Research Project; and an introductory article by Pro- 
fessor Ogburn on “‘National Policy and Technology.” The reader expects 
these articles—in addition to the more specialized reports by experts in 
the third section—to provide a more comprehensive discussion of the 
problems of technological change from the point of view of society as a 
whole. In other words, one expects a discussion of how far—in terms of 
a more general theory applicable to modern times and in terms of an 
analysis of present conditions, tendencies, and possibilities—invention is 
an active and a passive factor in the social process as a whole; how far 
“technique” is or could become a factor making for a dynamic economic 
and social equilibrium or disequilibrium, how far, and under what condi- 
tions the disturbing effects of inventions are to be regarded merely as 
“frictions,” and in what respects they lead to a more serious general 
disequilibrium. Especially the economist who suffers from the lack of 
real insight in the structure and interrelationships of the data with which 
he works might hope that these reports, dealing with strategic factors of 
overwhelming importance, would provide a significant contribution to 
a realistic theory of social change. From a report of the National Re- 
sources Committee one might further expect a clarification of the rela- 
tions between planning, invention, and economic progress. Although 
these expectations are in some degree fulfilled by this report, the critical 
reader will on the whole be disappointed, because so many important 
problems are neglected, because certain contradictions between different 
contributions are never really faced, because the socio-political implica- 
tions of certain conclusions are often left in the dark, and, last but not 
least, because the scientific level of some of the contributions is rather 
low. 

To use a phrase of Stern, the intention was to “chart the future of 
technology.”’ Though it is admitted that inventions themselves are so- 
cially conditioned, changes in technology are mainly conceived as a rather 
independent datum for the formation of government policies or “plan- 
ning.”’ Since all planning always implies assumptions about the future, 
a knowledge of actual and probable inventions and of their economic 
and social significance is obviously important. Ogburn seems to think 
that many people ignore or underestimate the importance of technological 
change in modern life. One might question this assumption and argue 
that a more serious deficiency lies in the lack of a clear discussion of the 
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political and ethical implications of technological changes, in particular 
of the economic, political, and institutional conditions under which 
changes in technique do or could take place. Only Stern raises this issue, 
and he does so in a rather unsatisfactory manner. But conceding Ogburn’s 
view that inventions follow a trend of their own, let us see how the various 
contributors deal with the implications of this point of view. 

One of the basic problems raised by this conception is that of the pre- 
dictability of inventions. This problem is dealt with by Gilfillan in a 
rather optimistic manner. Many other contributors seem to think—and 
some say so openly—that a precise prediction of inventions themselves, 
of their exact nature and importance, of the time of their appearance, 
their perfection, and their application is clearly impossible. The best one 
can do is to guess probable new achievements in the various fields and to 
trace hypothetically the consequences of a technological change or a 
group of interrelated changes. This always involves, of course, more or 
less definite assumptions about the surrounding economic, political, and 
social conditions. Such rough guesses would probably suffice for most 
government planning. Every plan must, in any case, be more or less 
elastic and must allow for possibilities of future replanning. It would of 
course be desirable to know something about the likelihood of better 
methods of transportation or production before the state (or individuals 
under the guidance and partial responsibility of a planning board) en- 
gage in heavy new long-term investments. Otherwise malinvestments are 
unavoidable even in a thoroughly planned society, though probably 
without the serious consequences they tend to have under existing con- 
ditions. 

In present-day scientific discussions of prediction the emphasis should 
clearly be on its limitations. One should not even pretend that a real 
science of prediction in these fields is possible as Gilfillan claims. Gil- 
fillan’s own contributions to this science so far are rather poor generaliza- 
tions; he takes “seers” of future developments far too seriously—perhaps 
because ‘“‘seeing”’ happens to be his hobby. He discusses two methods of 
prediction: extrapolation of trends in inventions and conclusions drawn 
from the probability that urgent causes pressing for new inventions are 
answered by positive solutions and usually by quite a number of alterna- 
tive, duplicate solutions. The limitations of the first method are nowhere 
thoroughly discussed. As to the second method, he says: 

Inventions have abundant and clear causes in prior scientific and techno- 
logical development. And they have social causes and retarding factors, both 
new and constant, of changed needs and opportunities, growth of technical 
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education, of buying power, of capital, patent and commercial systems, cor- 
porations, laboratories, and what not. 


And what not! This confused enumeration of factors is not accidental, 
but reflects the unorganized—i.e., untheoretical—nature of the whole 
analysis. This approach might give some results if only the total set of 
mutually interrelated conditions were clearly known and if the predictions 
concerned themselves with the general direction of the inventive process 
and the selection from among the available inventions of those which are 
to be practically exploited. For example, it is comparatively easy to de- 
duce that under certain conditions the newly applied inventions would be 
on the whole more labor-saving than capital-saving, or that inventions 
for war purposes and of substitutes for exhaustible raw materials would 
probably prevail. Correspondingly it is much more difficult to predict 
the inventions in one special field of technology, even if the “powerful 
principle” of “functionally equivalent inventions” is applied. 

One further point which Gilfillan discusses in connection with his 
extrapolation method might be mentioned: the time it takes to develop 
an invention from its first conception to its successful general application. 
In the Preface to the report this interval is estimated at about thirty 
years. But there does not seem to be much validity in such an average. 
There is very probably a tendency to shorten the interval in many fields. 
Moreover, the economic conditions upon which the industrial applica- 
tion of a new technological idea depends might affect the length of this 
interval considerably. Finally, as Gilfillan and Ogburn themselves state, 
the death-rate of inventions is very high. This fact alone makes predic- 
tion of socially important inventions and of the date of their maturity 
extremely difficult. On the other hand, the general fact that inventions 
need some, however indeterminate, time to develop makes it possible 
for planners to prepare hypothetical plans for the event of their success 
and to forestall undesirable effects. The difficulty which Gilfillan feels 
with regard to a more exact dating not only of future but also of present 
as yet undeveloped inventions is mainly due to his conception of plan- 
ning as a rather passive adjustment of government policies to independent 
technological and technical changes. In a somewhat more thoroughly 
planned society the success of an invention would within certain limits 
not be a matter of guesswork, but of deliberate choice and decision by the 
planning board which would control the direction and timing of invest- 
ments. 

Assuming that an invention has found industrial application, the ques- 
tion of its social consequences arises. The first item one would expect to 
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find thoroughly discussed is the economic consequences of inventions, 
especially their influence upon the business cycle generally and upon 
commodity, capital, and labor markets. This is, however, a major gap in 
the whole report: nowhere is a systematic economic discussion attempted, 
which, of course, would have to be largely theoretical. The role in the 
business cycle of the concentrated introduction of inventions is simply 
overlooked, if some few general references to overproduction are excepted. 
As to capital obsolescence, only very general remarks are to be found, 
chiefly with respect to its influence upon the resistance of vested interest 
groups to changes. As to unemployment, the Foreword of the Science 
Committee states: “Although technological unemployment is one of the 
most tragic effects of the sudden adoption of many new inventions... . 
inventions create jobs as well as take them away.” This is indeed the 
result to be gathered from the various reports. But it should have been 
emphasized that this is a thoroughly unsatisfactory result, from the point 
of view not only of research but also of practical policies. What is needed 
is to know the quantitative importance of these ‘‘positive” and ‘“nega- 
tive’ tendencies, particularly with regard to the time factor. This, how- 
ever, cannot be achieved without a discussion of the various conditions 
under which technological changes are introduced and of their correspond- 
ing very different repercussions; it requires an analysis of the theoretically 
possible and empirically important various other causes of unemployment 
which might intermingle with the effects of specifically technical changes 
(in economic terms: a change in the production functions). If this is 
not done, no conclusive advice can be given on how to abolish or reduce 
unemployment effectively. 

One might point in this connection to Weintraub’s contribution on 
“Unemployment and Increasing Productivity,” which indeed is a val- 
uable, and in some respects an ingenious piece of statistical analysis of 
data for the period 1920-35. But because it is merely statistical in nature 
it cannot answer the questions which the author puts forth. Weintraub 
says that “while such a statistical analysis may not permit the drawing of 
any conclusions as to the underlying causes of what occurred during the 
period under consideration, it at least makes possible an examination of 
some of the measurable effects in a new light.” It is clear from the con- 
text that the word ‘“‘effects” here refers to the changes in the relation 
between actual total output and number of employed workers (and cor- 
responding unemployment) which are assumed to be chiefly effects of 
“technological” changes. However, clearly one cannot examine effects 
without asking in a more discerning manner: Effects of what? Other- 
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wise, it might happen that one takes as technological unemployment 
what really is due to monopolistic frictions, or takes as increase in pro- 
ductivity due to inventions what really is a consequence of the application 
of more capital. Without giving the matter the thorough discussion it 
merits, a few remarks about the procedure seem, however, justified. He 
uses indices for the total national income, corrects them for changes in 
the value of money in order to get an index of the total volume of goods 
and services, and connects these series with series for the total national 
“supply” of wage-earners, actual employment, and corresponding un- 
employment. While doubts might be raised as to the validity of some of 
these manipulations, it is more important to consider the next steps in 
his procedure. Weintraub constructs a series representing changes in the 
production per employee man-year, which he calls by the very misleading 
but widely used term “productivity”; the reverse relation is then called 
“labor requirement per unit of output.” These last figures are inter- 
preted as indices of “employment opportunities” per unit of output. And 
the inference is always drawn that existing unemployment is largely due 
to the fact that total production as an independent variable does not 
reach the level where total employment opportunities equal total labor 
supply. However, this view of the problem is a rather mechanical one 
which hides important differences between different cases of increase in 
output and between different cases of unemployment. This flaw cannot 
be repaired by Weintraub’s quite ingenious distinction between “over-all 
productivity” and “productivity” in special industries. The fundamental 
difficulty may be stated in the following way: a theoretically valid con- 
cept of “employment opportunities” cannot be simply derived from 
actual production and employment figures, but is a variable determined 
by many basic technological, psychological, monetary, and institutional 
conditions. Correspondingly total employment cannot simply be con- 
sidered as a function of total production—a function in which average 
labor requirement per unit of output is taken as a constant parameter. 
Rather both production and employment are functions of one and the 
same set of multiple conditions whose structure would have to be thor- 
oughly investigated. Weintraub himself admits that his method cannot 
isolate “technological unemployment”’ proper, yet this is what is aimed 
at and suggested in the whole paper, especially through the use of the 
term “change in productivity.” Weintraub mentions other complicating 
factors, but he never discusses three interrelated vital factors: changes 
in capital equipment, substitution of real capital for labor, and monopo- 
listic rigidities. Under these conditions his analysis remains inconclu- 
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sive. It should be conceded, however, that he elaborates very ably certain 
aspects of the problem which are usually overlooked; for example, the 
probability that a genuine technological displacement does not appear in 
the progressive factory or industry, but may occur in some quite unsus- 
pected corner of the economic system, perhaps even in another country. 
He stresses the importance of the new relatively “labor-intensive’’ service 
industries and adequately summarizes the results of some case studies in 
unemployment. Weintraub’s paper is one of the best contributions to the 
not too large store of good literature which attempts to deal with unem- 
ployment in an untraditional manner. But, seen as a contribution to a 
report on technological trends and their social significance, it is dis- 


appointing. 


Other social consequences of specific inventions are dealt with by ~ 


Ogburn and especially by Gilfillan. Some important inventions are se- 
lected and certain influences on economic organization, family, govern- 
ment, church, public opinion, and education are traced. Generally shrewd 
remarks alternate with cormmonplaces and important consequences with 
quite trivial ones. At various places the concept of “‘lag’’ is introduced; 
but, apart from the admitted advantage that this concept helps to trace 
the sequence of the social effects of a given invention, there is no sign 
that the use of the concept was of aid in stating and solving any important 
concrete problem of disturbance and of planning. 

Gilfillan emphasizes rightly the vast political possibilities which are 
ensuing and might ensue from new developments in communication, es- 
pecially television. He states very well the problem of who should control 
the agencies creating public opinion. His discussion of the significance 
of trends in transportation and communication for the size of adminis- 
trative areas is equally interesting, although he overlooks some possibili- 
ties for decentralization which might derive from the same factors. In 
most cases his remarks on social consequences are onesided and some- 
times even naive (cases in point are his remarks on the effect of the 
radio on the family or of new means of communication on international 
relations). It does not suffice to pick out one or the other effect; more 
intensive use of the results of social psychology would probably have led 
to much better results. In Gilfillan’s articie one finds a peculiar tendency 
to state as objective trends what are really his own personal impressions 
or recommendations to the governmeni. What he describes as factual 
trends are tendencies which hold only under certain assumptions regard- 
ing the general political and economic structure of the society in which 
the so-called “‘trends’’ are to occur, assumptions which are, however, 
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nowhere stated, with one exception where the ambiguous statement 
occurs that references to governmental functions are based upon “political 
principles usual today.” 

In a discussion of probable technological and social trends it is desirable 
to have an analysis of all factors which make for resistance to inventions 
on the side of producers, consumers, and political agencies. The first 
part of Mr. Stern’s paper contains an interesting, often exhilarating, 
account of historical cases of resistance to change; the second part at- 
tempts a more systematic treatment. In both sections Stern mentions 
as causes religious tradition, mores, objections because of undesired po- 
litical consequences, vested interests on the side of employers who fear 
obsolescence of capital and are generally afraid to “disturb the market,” 
and fear on the part of the workers of unemployment and deterioration 
of working conditions. Stern also mentions the high costs of the new 
machines as a cause of resistance. This last point is, however, clearly 
not of the same nature as the other causes. Stern, in a somewhat techno- 
cratic fashion, apparently does not see that an invention, a progress in 
technology proper, becomes “technical progress” only if the costs of a 
unit of production can be decreased as compared to other alternative 
methods of production. This depends to a high degree upon the prices 
of the various factors of production. Also under socialism, which, in Mr. 
Stern’s view (as, indeed, in Marx’s view), presents no barrier whatever 
to technological progress, economic conditions, namely, the relative scar- 
city of labor and capital equipment, must determine the selection of the 
optimum methods of production. Stern’s reference to Russia and to the 
Stakhanov movement is quite uncritical and rather misleading. He is 
on much safer ground when he criticizes capitalism for resistance to 
technological progress for specific reasons, especially monopolistic cor- 
porations and their use of patent rights. This is indeed a crucial point, 
and to see it stressed is rather refreshing in view of other contributions 
to the volume which tend to condone monopolistic organizations. Al- 
though Stern mentions legislation and court decisions as factors favoring 
this development, he seems to think that the tendency toward monopoly 
and restrictions to possible progress is essentially not due to these factors, 
but represents an unavoidable development due chiefly to technical and 
economic factors. However, he never clearly states and discusses the 
issue. His indictment of monopolies suffers also from too sweeping state- 
ments. It would have been worth while to differentiate between different 
types of monopolies in different industries. Stern furthermore mentions 
crises as a hindrance to progress. Here too the treatment is too short and 
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unsatisfactory. Whereas in thse points capitalism, or at least late capital- 
ism, is blamed by Stern for exercising a check upon inventions and their 
application, in another passage capitalist entrepreneurs are blamed be- 
cause they often introduce machinery in order to counteract trade-unions, 
strikes, etc. There is, however, no point in blaming people because they 
adhere to the rules of the game. Marx himself strongly emphasized this 
point in discussing the limitations of trade-unions. On the other hand, 
Stern is largely justified in saying that it was mainly labor which had to 
bear the social costs of capitalistic progress through unemployment, etc. 
But his way of stating this point is clearly misleading (p. 69). 

These comments are made not in order to refute every criticism of 
capitalism or to deny the possibility of a planned economy as an alterna- 
tive to various types of capitalism, but rather to point out that Stern’s 
treatment lacks adequate foundation in economic theory and facts. On 
the whole, however, it is to be welcomed that at least in a discussion 
of resistance to changes the general social and cultural setting of the 
problem is emphasized. One would like to have this point of view applied 
also in the articles dealing with the social consequences of ‘“‘successful”’ 
inventions. This would have contributed very much to bringing the 
tasks, presuppositions, and perhaps also the inherent difficulties of differ- 
ent types of planning into the open. Stern’s contributions to a discussion 
of psychological factors causing resistance to change are very valuable, 
although one might ask for a better integration of the psychological 
with social and cultural factors. 

The general conclusion to be drawn from Stern’s article, if applied to 
present-day conditions, would be that there is not enough technological 
and economic progress, and that a transformation of the existing system 
into a socialistic planned society would be desirable in order to keep 
“industrial practice apace with scientific knowledge.” From the other 
articles, however, one gathers the impression that there is already suffi- 
cient and perhaps too much scientific progress creating social disturb- 
ances. This question leads back to the problem of what this report sug- 
gests as objectives and methods for planning beyond the mere presenta- 
tion of trends. In turning for enlightenment on this question to Pro- 
fessor Ogburn’s article the reader will be disappointed. Problems of pol- 
icy, of political decision, of a conflict of values, are here mainly considered 
as factors making for lags. Ogburn’s ideal seems to be a state where the 
technological trends are first ascertained, and then “national policy” has 
only to determine the best means by which all other phases of social life 
can be adjusted to these trends. Both in theory and in practice this view 
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is clearly unsatisfactory. For even technological trends, their direction, 
their tempo, the degree of their co-ordination among themselves and with 
other changes in society are, at least within certain limits, matters not 
of strict necessity but of choice, and one has always to ask: adjustment, 
integration of society in what sense and direction and to what degree? 

If the reader turns to the Foreword of the Science Committee, which 
contains a summary of the findings, he will not find much more enlighten- 
ment about the significance of this report for the more fundamental prob- 
lems of planning. We hear that some prediction of inventions or at least 
of their social effects is necessary; that this is possible to a certain de- 
gree; that “the time lag between the first development and the full use 
of an invention is often a period of grave social and economic maladjust- 
ment.” We read further that investigations concerning technological 
trends and unemployment should be continued, that the patent laws 
should be reconsidered, and, above all, that a “permanent over-all plan- 
ning board” should be created. In addition, it might be said that the 
whole report is apparently considered as strengthening the cause for 
national centralized administration as over against local and state gov- 
ernment. 

However, all these conclusions and recommendations remain of sec- 
ondary importance as long as the more fundamental questions concerning 
the mutual interrelationships between a dynamic technology and gov- 
ernment policies, the nature of the desirable type of planning, and of the 
social order to be planned are not discussed. To take a special instance: 
What does the report say on the question of patent laws? The Foreword 
suggests (p. viii) that the proposed review of the patent laws should 
“unlike others dealing with specific reforms, technical operations, scien- 
tific aspects or ethical implications . ... be concerned with the funda- 
mental processes of human progress and the types of economic systems.” 
Apart from the question, how, e.g., ethical implications could be kept 
out, this formulation may mean nothing or everything. If one turns to 
other articles, one sees Stern strongly denouncing existing patent laws 
and their use for monopolistic purposes, but he refrains from a more de- 
tailed discussion. Gilfillan, while mentioning alternative policies, on the 
whole seems to favor a system where monopoly and co-operation would 
“pave the way” for pooling patents “‘satisfactory to the public interest.” 
In the question of patent laws, then, a rather significant lack of agree- 
ment, or, rather, an evasion of important economic and political problems 
is to be observed. And this is only a symptom of a more deep-rooted 
ambiguity as to the function of economic and social planning. If allegedly 
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quite objective technological trends are accepted as major decisive data 

for plans, the political future of America might easily become very 

authoritarian. Liberals and socialists alike are interested in a discussion 
of national policies which recognizes technological possibilities as very 
important conditioning factors, but only as one among several condi- 

tioning factors, and as material for decisions which always involve a 

choice between different sets of social values. Such a discussion of plan- 

ning would not simply be concerned with ‘‘speeding up” of adjustment to 
new techniques of production and consumption, but rather with the con- 
trolling, the timing, and the co-ordinating of the different dynamic proc- 
esses without destroying the roots of progress. This is, however, not the 
place to develop a scheme of the actual and the possible mutual relations 
between scientific invention, economy, and social life. Such a scheme 
would profit by taking account of the rich materials presented in this 
volume, but only after a critical reappraisal of them. It is to be hoped 
that the forthcoming additional investigations instigated by the National 

Resources Committee will contribute somewhat more to such a discus- 

sion.’ 

7 Some books and articles listed below seem of special relevance for the economic as 
well as the social consequences of inventions and technological changes. 

1. On the relations between technology and economy cf. Friedrich von Gottl-Ottlilien- 
feld, ‘‘Wirtschaft und Technik,’ Grundriss der Socialékonomik (2d ed.; Tiibingen, 
1923), II, 2; esp. cf. secs. I, II, and IV. 

2. The general place of inventions in a theory of modern society is discussed brilliantly 
in A. Léwe, Economics and Sociology (1935), esp. chaps. vi and vii. 

3. Valuable discussions of the impact of technological changes upon national policies 
may be found in A. G. B. Fisher, The Clash of Progress and Security (1935); Sir 
Josiah Stamp, The Science of Social Adjustment (1937). 

4. About specific socio-economic aspects of inventions, in addition to well-known works 
of Schumpeter, Knight, J. M. Clark, and Pigou, the following recent contributions to 
the economic theory of inventions and technological unemployment should be con- 
sulted: J. R. Hicks, Theory of Wages (1931); A. Kaehler, Die Theorie der Arbeiter- 
freisetsung durch die Maschine (1933); H. Neisser, ““Lohnhéhe und Beschaftigungs- 
grad im Marktgleichgewicht,’’ Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv, Vol. XXXVI (1932); 
H. Neisser, Some International Aspects of the Business Cycle, 1936 (passim); A. Kruse, 
Technischer Fortschrift und Arbeitslosigkeit (1936); A. Léwe, “The Social Productivity 
of Technical Improvements,’’ Manchester School, Vol. VIII (1937). 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
COMMENT 


It is obviously impossible, within reasonable compass, to deal with the 
numerous questions raised in Mr. Meyer’s note. Unlike some reviewers, he has, 
at any rate, read the whole report rather carefully; but, unlike other commenta- 
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tors, he seems to have misunderstood somewhat the essential nature and purport 
of the document itself. A consideration of the actual recommendations of the 
Committee as well as of Professor Ogburn’s chapter should make it abundantly 
clear that this work was in no sense intended as an exhaustive and completed 
study, but rather as a preliminary survey of the broad technological front. 
Inasmuch as no previous analysis of such scope and character had been tried, 
it was produced as a first attempt, to be followed by a number of more intensive 
studies as recommended. Many of Mr. Meyer’s criticisms would imply the 
need of such further studies—a point upon which there can be little difference 
of opinion. 

Stripped of its diffusiveness, Mr. Meyer’s discussion appears to revolve 
around two major criticisms. First, there is, he maintains, far too little con- 
sideration given to the economic, political, and social factors which condition 
present-day technology and accordingly the “‘progress’’ of the future—hence 
the importance of a “‘theoretical’’ framework based on a more thorough analysis 
of the interaction of these various factors. Second, there is wholly inadequate 
treatment devoted to the economics as well as the philosophy of planning. Both 
of these major criticisms are undoubtedly meaningful. One may even add that 
Mr. Meyer has succeeded very well in pointing out some of the outstanding 
specific weaknesses of the study. Nevertheless, there appears to be little ap- 
preciation, on his part, of the limitations involved in producing a government 
report of this kind, let alone of the task encountered in co-ordinating the efforts 
of engineers and social scientists. In his zeal for conceptual analysis the critic 
apparently has become somewhat blinded to the fact that there are limits to 
what may be found appropriate as well as effective in a government under- 
taking such as the one under consideration. Of an equally serious nature, how- 
ever, is his apparent failure to recognize limitations which exist at present within 
the field of the social sciences—limitations not merely of data but of technique 
itself. The ease with which Mr. Meyer suggests the need of adequate treatment 
of such simple matters as obsolescence, technological unemployment, and the 
relationship of invention to the business cycle, to take only a few examples, 
would seem to imply a state of the social sciences far beyond the realities of 
the contemporary situation. One can readily appreciate Mr. Meyer’s eagerness; 
but long years of painstaking effort wil! be necessary, it is suggested, before 
his expectations may be fulfilled. 


S. McKEE RosEN 
Chicago 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


In the interest of encouraging presentation of divergent views, the 
editor invites comments on the articles and the book reviews ap- 
pearing in the Journal. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN AMERICAN CITIES" 


In this writer’s opinion this article may be considered deficient for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

1. The authors assume a very moralistic, unscientific tone, and take it for 
granted that they are capable of picking out those characteristics which make 
for a “good” city for “good” people. They forestall criticism by implying that 
whosoever would disagree with their opinion is incompetent. 

2. Throughout this paper the two authors reveal a naiveté in their selection 
and use of data, particularly the census data. Of the approximately one hundred 
characteristics of cities which they employ, perhaps half are deficient in one 
way or another. Occasionally the authors recognize these deficiencies, as in the 
“per capita number of arrests for homicide reported” and the “per capita num- 
ber of arrests for rape.”” Instead of eliminating all such defective data, however, 
the authors glibly report them. Three examples of the data against which this 
critic takes exception are as follows: 

a) “Median family rental (or equivalent if the home is owned)” is a perfectly 
good index of economic status and is commonly accepted as such. However, 
when the authors then compute an “estimated average family rental (or equiva- 
lent in case of owned home)” as an entirely independent and different social 
characteristic of cities, one is tempted to wonder whether or not the authors are 
aware of the meaning and significance of their data. 

b) Such data as “per capita number of female clergy” and “per capita 
number of female physicians” are often, especially in the cases of small cities, 
entirely untrustworthy. A city of twenty-five thousand population may have 
only one or two female clergy or physicians, so that differences between cities 
in these characteristics may represent more chance differences than significant 
differences. Thorndike and Woodyard, however, apparently fail to recognize 
this fact because they proceed to use these two characteristics as measures of 
the “progressiveness”’ of cities. 

c) “Average of the quotients of church expenditures for outside benevolences 
divided by their respective expenditures for their own minister, music, main- 
tenance of plant, etc., using facts for the Baptist, Congregationalist, or Chris- 
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tian, Methodist, and Presbyterian denominations, but excluding churches with 
Negro or chiefly foreign memberships.” This characteristic is supposed to 
measure the “ability or willingness” of the city’s inhabitants to act “benevo- 
lently” toward the world, and thus is supposed to indicate a “‘good” and de- 
sirable personal quality in the population. The larger the ratio of outside 
benevolences to home expenses, the better the city is alleged to be. The de- 
ficiencies in this characteristic and in its interpretation are obvious. The 
financial reports of churches are generally of a questionable nature, as even a 
cursory examination of the printed reports will reveal. Some churches fail to 
report to their denominational yearbooks, and others report identical figures 
for two or more consecutive years. Much more important than this ques- 
tionable validity of the basic data, however, is the omission of the Catholic 
and Jewish churches. In some of the larger cities, particularly those of the 
northeastern states, the Catholic and the Jewish elements combined may 
represent as much as one-half of the city’s church members. By omitting these 
two groups this index of “personal benevolence” becomes almost entirely 
valueless. 

3. The most important part of the paper is the index of “goodness” of cities. 
The authors have chosen twenty-seven characteristics which describe the 
“good” city. They then attempt to measure the extent to which such factors 
as “wealth,” “income,” and “personal qualities” of the population account for 
the amount of “goodness” which each city has. Of these twenty-seven char- 
acteristics of “goodness” at least fourteen are economic indexes. Of the re- 
maining thirteen at least five are based on the data of such questionable 
validity that they should never have been used. 

Despite their intentions to the contrary, the authors have made out a clear 
case for an economic interpretation of the “good life” by implying that the 
richer cities are the “better” ones. Yet they fail to recognize this most important 
fact. A glance at their Table 4, which shows the correlations of the “goodness”’ 
index with each of the various characteristics, reveals about the highest cor- 
relations with “median rentals.” Thorndike and Woodyard, however, con- 
sistently overlook any possible economic interpretation of their “goodness” 
index. After considerable mental gymnastics in an effort to prove that certain 
“better personal” qualities in the population account for the “goodness” of 
the cities, they finally arrive at four characteristics which they conclude measure 
those <esirable personal qualities in a population which make for the “good” 
city. These are: (a) the proportion of homes owned; (4) the number of physi- 
cians, teachers, and nurses, minus male domestic servants; (c) the ratio of out- 
side benevolences to local expenditures for churches; (d) the number of high- 
school graduates per unit of population. 

Even if the assumption were allowed that these four characteristics do 
measure desired personal qualities in the population, one fact remains which 
completely discredits this index. Of these four characteristics which measure 
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the personal qualities and which account for so much of the “goodness”’ of the 
cities, three are also found in the index of “‘goodness.’”’ Hence, what the writers 
have done is to correlate the entire index of “goodness” with part of itself, and 
then to conclude that the part accounts for the whole; in other words, the tail 
wags the dog. 

4. One final defect of this article may be mentioned. The authors are en- 
tirely too unscientific in their professed belief in their own infallibility. The 
article ends with the statement: 

The data and methods used should be much improved in further investigations 
[perhaps the truest statement in the entire paper]. There is, however, no reason to 
expect that such improved investigations will reduce the divergences between our con- 
clusions and present opinions. They will be as likely to increase them. 


A. J. JAFFE 
Chicago 


REJOINDER 

The editor has suggested that I answer Mr. Jaffe’s criticisms. I follow his 
numbering: 

1. If he will state which of the twenty-seven items used by us he thinks is 
not a symptom of goodness in a city, I shall be glad to submit evidence, if the 
editors of the Journal think it desirable. 

2. We were, of course, fully aware of the variable errors in many of the items. 
The net effect upon an index using twenty-seven items is, however, incon- 
siderable. 

a) The “estimated average family rental’ to which he objects was not used 
as an “independent and different social characteristic of cities.’’ I suggest that 
his wonder will be reduced if he will read what I wrote about averages and 
medians about thirty-five years ago (Theory of Mental and Social Measurements, 
1904). 

b) The effect of the variable error upon correlations is to move them toward 
zero. Squeezing it out would raise them. 

c) Mr. Jaffe’s opinion that our effort to get symptoms of something—not 
wealth, income, intelligence, or morality—which might be called “‘progressive- 
ness’’ was rather a fluke, agrees with my own. But his argument is in error. The 
correlation between the “‘benevolence’”’ denominations which we took as a 
sample and the benevolence of the Catholic and Jewish denominations, for 
which no data were available, has no considerable likelihood of being negative. 

3. Mr. Jaffe should acquaint himself with multiple correlation, path coef- 
ficients, and variance analysis. The spurious correlation due to the inclusion of 
three of the four ‘“‘personal-quality”’ items among the twenty-seven items of the 
“goodness score”’ is regrettable, but its magnitude is not such as to damage our 
conclusions. If a new G index is made without these three items and also without 
three of the items allied to income, the same general results will be found. The 
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correlations of G with income are, in fact, presumably subject to a greater 
spurious elevation. If a G index is made up of items not affiliated with income 
or with personal qualities, it is too meager. It was best to get all suitable items 
for the G measure, since it can be used for many purposes, and tolerate the in- 
clusion in it of items constituting or affiliated with the factors used in the 
analysis. 

4. Mr. Jaffe quotes a statement which he says shows our belief in our own 
infallibility. It shows nothing of the sort, but only states the truism that exten- 
sions of data and refinements in method are as likely to change a conclusion in 
one direction as in the opposite direction. 

Dr. Woodyard would probably concur with this memorandum. It seemed 
inadvisable to have two people spend time on it. 


EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


SOCIAL TIME, A METHODOLOGICAL AND 
FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS? 


Sorokin and Merton’s analysis of social time is likely to play an important 
role in sociology. Hence a minor error should be corrected. The distinction be- 
tween social and physical time is due to a confusion between metaphysical, ab- 
solute (Newtonian), and physical (operational) time. According to Leibnitz, 
Newtonian time is but an ideal possibility. Leibnitz correctly defines time as 
the order of succession of events. Time does not exist apart from events. W. S. 
Franklin? has shown that we are aware of time only because of certain unidirec- 
tional processes which take place in the whole universe, and which are covered 
by the second law of thermodynamics. 

The authors have shown that social and physical time are not synchronic, 
and perhaps not even ratable in Richmond’s3 sense. This does not imply that 
they differ in nature. 

We cannot measure time—or space. We measure distance between two 
events or two bodies, respectively. The fundamental concept of measuring 
processes is that of equality; in our case, equality of intervals between events. I 
shall neglect the relativistic interpretation of simultaneity and will concern my- 
self only with the problem of the equality of two successive events. Consider a 
clock which is being photographed by a moving-picture camera, between 1:00 
and 1:10 P.M. Let the finished film be projected on the face of the clock, the 
hands of the clock having been set back to 1:00 P.M. 

If the film is projected with the proper speed, the image of the hands will fall 


* American Journal of Sociology, XLII (March, 1937), 615-29. 
2“Entropy and Time,”’ Physical Review, XXX (1910), 7706. 


3C. A. Richmond, ‘“‘The Measurement of Time: A First Chapter of Physics,” 
Philosophy of Science, IV (1937), 173-201. 
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exactly on the actual hands of the clock. If it is a slow-motion camera, the image 
of the hands will trail behind the actual hands of the clock. Thus, by the real 
clock, which we have arbitrarily chosen as a standard, the other (photographic) 
clock is slow. Vice versa, if the slow-motion film is selected as a standard, the 
actual clock is fast. These are mutually independent “clocks.’’ We have no 
clock running independent of the rate at which the universe runs down. We have 
no means of observing any acceleration in the rate at which the universe runs 
down. It is only by hypothesis and definition that two seconds, two days, or 
two years have an equal duration, just as it is by hypothesis ana definition that 
in nonrelativistic physics we assume that the measuring rod does not change its 
length when transported from New York to Newark. We state that a lapse of 
time from /, to ¢’ is equal to any other lapse of time from ?’ to ?’”’ if roughly the 
same number and type of events take place during both intervals. 

If roughly the same type and amount of social change take place between two 
presidential elections or two coronations, we are entitled in sociology to con- 
sider them as equal intervals. It may sot be possible to synchronize this social 
clock with any physical clock which is “‘regular’’—although Milne,‘ for instance, 
has shown that one can build up a theory of relativity with irregular clocks 
(which may be synchronized with such social clocks, if we wish). The choice of 
units for measuring time is a matter of pure convenience. 

Social dates are significant, as Sorokin and Merton have shown. So are physi- 
cal dates. A significant event is simply one emerging from its context with dis- 
tinctness (to the human mind), although it is not distinct in any way in nature 
itself. We reckon the year from New Year’s Day, and the vibrations of the 
pendulum from an extreme or a vertical position, but these are matters of con- 
venience. 

Two social systems of time are not necessarily synchronic. Similarly, it is 
possible to construct two physical “clocks” which are not mutually ratable. 
Hutton Webster’s remark on market-days can be paralleled by thermodynamic 
clocks. Consider two containers of one gallon each, one filled with water at 5° C., 
and the other at 70° C. Drop in each container twenty grams of salt. The two 
“clocks’’ start. They stop when all the salt is dissolved. Obviously the hot water 
will dissolve the salt faster than will the cold water. Here we have two ‘‘thermo- 
dynamic clocks” which are not synchronic, although the same type and number 
of events take place in each of them. Instead of selecting different temperatures, 
we may select liquids of different viscosities, containers of different sizes, etc. 
If we measure “thermodynamic time’’ by the percentage of salt dissolved, we 
shall have an analogy to “‘social time,”’ neither of which may tally with the as- 
tronomic clock. The general difficulty of synchronizing social and physical time 
is due to the fact that the first is measured by—figuratively speaking—a thermo- 


4A. E. Milne, ‘‘Some Points in the Philosophy of Physics: Time, Evolution, and 
Creation,” Smithsonian Report for 1933 (1935), pp. 219-38. 
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dynamic clock (statistical mechanics or irreversible process clock) and the other 
by a mechanical clock (reversible process clock). 

The unexpected fact that it is not possible to postulate a fundamental dif- 
ference between social and physical time adds rather than detracts from the 
value of Sorokin and Merton’s researches, which are an important step forward 
toward a unification of the sciences. 

GEORGE DEVEREUX 
University of California 


REJOINDER 


There is no real conflict between the propositions of our paper and those of 
Professor Devereux. From a broader standpoint, physical, chemical, astro- 
nomical, biological, and social times all belong to the same species, namely, to 
sensate or empirical time. All varieties of sensate time are measured by some 
sort of empirical events or processes. These sensory processes may be physical, 
or chemical, or astronomical, or biological, or social. Each of such events can be 
taken for a time-clock; and many, indeed, have been used in this capacity. In 
the same society and culture all these sensate times—physical, chemical, biologi- 
cal, and social—are greatly conditioned by the given sociocultural milieu and, 
in a sense, are all but a variety of social time. With the extension of social rela- 
tionships and interaction far beyond the boundaries of a given local society, a 
“local time-clock’’ becomes insufficient for the purposes of synchronization of 
the activities of the members of different societies often separated from one 
another by great distances and having different rhythms of social life. In order 
to facilitate any synchronization of the activities and contacts of the members of 
many and different societies, a cosmopolitan and universal ‘“‘time-clock”’ is nec- 
essary. The astronomical and mechanical processes were taken as such a uni- 
versal time-clock. They have become the basis for the contemporary interna- 
tional and cosmopolitan “standard time.’’ These two reasons—first, that all 
these times are varieties of sensate or empirical time; and, second, that all of 
ther are social times—explain why, in my opinion, also, there is no fundamental 
difference between physical, chemical, biological, and social times. 

The sociologist, however, has to confront other aspects of the problem of 
social time which a physicist, chemist, or biologist is not obliged to deal with. 
First of these additional problems is why any given society uses, as its time- 
clock, a given empirical process, and why different societies often use different 
empirical processes for that purpose. This problem has been studied little and 
needs a great deal of elucidation. A second problem is still more difficult. As 
I have shown in my Dynamics (II, 413-28), the ‘‘metaphysical’’ conception of 
time, as Professor Devereux calls it, or, in my terminology, “‘ideational and 
idealistic conceptions of time’’—quite different from all the varieties of sensate or 
empirical times—is not something incidental and rare, but in certain periods in 
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certain cultures such ‘‘metaphysical’’ conceptions have been dominant with the 
majority of the great thinkers of such periods. What are the reasons for the 
prevalence of “‘metaphysical’’ time conceptions in some cultures and of sensate 
time conceptions in others? A mere branding of the nonsensate conceptions of 
time by the term “metaphysical’’ does not solve the problem. 

Finally, the third big problem that confronts a social scientist consists in a 
construction of such a system of social time which permits one to locate in such 
a system all the essential classes of sociocultural phenomena. Among these 
phenomena we have, for instance, ‘“‘the validities’’ and ‘‘values” (scientific, 
religious, moral, and others). Many of these validities—for instance, scientific 
truths—are supposed to be “‘cimeless and eternal’’; others are considered to be 
indefinitely lasting and semi-eternal. If the concrete social phenomena that 
come and go, appear and disappear, can easily be “‘placed’’ in any system of 
sensate time, either these “‘eternal’’ and ‘“‘semi-eternal’’ validities and values 
cannot be located at all in any system of sensate time or, if they can, they re- 
quire some kind of time quite different from sensate time. What is the nature of 
these mysterious timeless validities and values whose timelessness is claimed 
even by a host of empirical scientists in regard, at least, to the “scientific 
truths’ and “scientific propositions’’? 

As physicists, chemists, and natural scientists do not have these ‘‘mysterious”’ 
validities, they can easily place their phenomena in any well-thought-out system 
of empirical time. The sociologist encounters these validities among the socio- 
cultural phenomena. Therefore, he is forced either to construct such an all- 
embracing and manifold system of time which would permit in some way to 
“locate’’ in its referential system the purely empirical, as well as the “‘eternal”’ 
and “‘semi-eternal,”’ classes of sociocultural phenomena or to append to his 
system of empirical time some “‘pseudo-time”’ construction in which and through 
which the validities and semi-eternal values can be placed and sociologically 
accounted for. In either case the result is a sociological time system which is 
different from the purely empirical time system of a natural scientist. 

What I said about time is to be said also about the sociological conception of 
space. 

An adequate conception of social time forces a sociologist to go beyond the 
points at which the natural scientists legitimately stop. In these additional as- 
pects the social time is bound to be profoundly different from any variety of 
empirical time used by the natural scientist. Because of their complexity these 
phases of the problem were omitted intentionally from our paper. I hope, how- 
ever, to make these propositions much clearer in the fourth volume of my 
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Harvard University 
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EXTRA-SENSORY PERCEPTION: WHAT IS IT? 


In his paper Dr. Harold O. Gulliksen questions my assertion that ‘‘no fewer 
than forty investigators in universities’’ are carrying on work similar to Rhine’s. 
I shall be happy to furnish Dr. Gulliksen with a list of fifty-nine universities 
here and abroad in which work in extra-sensory perception is being done. This 
also means, of course, that more than fifty-nine reputable doctors of philosophy 
are now experimenting more or less along the lines laid down by Rhine. 

Dr. Gulliksen says that “the error which Rhine has made is in the direction 
of overestimating the significance of his results, and that while for some experi- 
ments the overestimation is negligible, for others it is very marked.”’ The arti- 
cles by Huntington and Sterne in Science,? by Greenwood and Stuart, by Stuart 
and Greenwood, and by Huntington in the Journal of Parapsychology do not 
bear out this statement. Huntington’s rating table shows that the danger of 
overestimation is not what Gulliksen thinks it is. Even the normal probability 
curve can be used with corrections suggested by Stuart and Greenwood. Lastly, 
there is the unanimous resolution adopted by the Institute of Mathematical 
Statistics, a very carefully weighed statement in which the psychological tech- 
nique adopted by Rhine is not passed upon but in which Rhine’s statistical 
conclusions are indorsed. 

The plain truth is that the mathematical case is settled in favor of Rhine 
and that it now becomes the business of psychologists to explain in terms of 
physics what Rhine and others have reported in trials which utterly excluded 
sensory clues. 


WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT 
New York Times 


REJOINDER 


The fact that Mr. Kaempffert now has a list of fifty-nine universities in 
which work on extra-sensory perception is being done is not strictly relevant. 
The question at issue isn’t whether or not fifty-nine universities are now working 
on ESP, but whether or not forty were when his October articles were written. 
It should also be pointed out that, since many persons who are not Ph.D.’s 
work in universities, he is not correct in saying that such a list ‘‘means, of course, 
that more than fifty-nine reputable doctors of philosophy” are now working 
on ESP. Incidentally, this latter statement is difficult to reconcile with a letter 
sent to me by Mr. Kaempffert on December 3, 1937, which states “I was 
wrong in saying that forty Ph.D.’s were working along Rhine’s lines.”’ 

With regard to the statistical adequacy of Rhine’s methods, a careful read- 
ing of the articles cited by Mr. Kaempffert will show that Rhine’s statistical 
methods are judged valid only for techniques such as the BT-25, DT, or similar 
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methods which involve going through the entire deck of twenty-five cards before 
checking. Techniques such as BT-1 or BT-5 should not be handled by these 
methods, nor should the pure telepathy tests. As far as I know, no statistician 
or mathematician has defended Rhine’s method of handling such data. In 
short, in some cases Rhine’s method serves as a very good approximation, and 
in other cases it does not. 

To direct one’s criticism primarily against the brief statement I devoted to 
the mathematics of ESP is to miss the main point of the article. Briefly, this 
is that the existence of ESP is not yet established because there are numerous 
indications that the work was lacking in scientific precision, and that therefore 
it is unfortunate that the conclusions have been given such wide and not 
wholly accurate publicity. Mr. Kaempffert’s articles and comments on ESP 
have emphasized only the apparent verifications and have persistently ignored 
the many failures of reputable psychologists to confirm Rhine’s results. There 
is no justification for the demand that psychologists “explain” in terms of 
physics results which they cannot duplicate. Surely the scientific procedure is 
first to duplicate results and then attempt to explain them. 


O. GULLIKSEN 
University of Chicago 


) 


NEWS AND NOTES 


RESEARCH NEWS 


American Association of Schools of Social Work.—The Social Science 
Division of the Rockefeller Foundation has made a grant to the American 
Association of Schools of Social Work for a three-year study of the present 
curriculums and plans of schools of social work and of the changes re- 
quired for meeting the new demands for trained personnel in the state 
and federal social security programs. The study will be directed by Wil- 
bur I. Newstetter, Western Reserve University, president of the associa- 
tion and chairman of the Executive Committee; Marion Hathway, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, secretary-treasurer; Arlien Johnson, University of 
Washington; Margaret Leal, New York School of Social Work; Alice 
Leahy Shea, University of Minnesota; R. Clyde White, University of 
Chicago; and Elizabeth Wisner, Tulane University. Effective June 1, 
Miss Hathway will become full-time executive secretary of the association. 


American Russian Institute—The Institute has published a list of 
studies currently being conducted in the United States on Russia and 
the Soviet Union. Among those listed in the field of sociology are: “The 
Young Offender in the Soviet Union,” by Nathan Berman, Jewish Social 
Service Bureau, Chicago, and “Social Treatment of the Criminal Of- 
fender,” by William H. Darrow, Harmon, New York. 

Information may be secured from the American Russian Institute, 56 
West Forty-fifth Street, New York City. 


American Youth Commission—Experimentation projects in guidance, 
placement, and the occupational adjustment of youth have been started 
by the commission and the United States Employment Service in co- 
operation with the schools and industry. Homer P. Rainey, director of 
the commission, announced that the General Education Board has made 
two grants, the first for $150,000 over a seventeen-month period for the 
programs in four cities and three rural areas, and an additional $12,800 
for a related guidance project in rural communities and small towns in 
Maryland, in conjunction with the Maryland State Department of Public 
Instruction. 

Four cities already chosen for the experimentation are Baltimore, 
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Providence, St. Louis, and Kenosha, Wisconsin. Rural communities 
chosen are in Frederick and Carroll counties, Maryland; St. Charles 
County, Missouri, and Jefferson County, Wisconsin. At the end of tie 
experimentation the commission will make a critical evaluation and pub- 
lish a report. The experimentation is divided into three broad divisions: 
occupational guidance, placement, and retraining and readjustment of 
workers. For further information address the American Youth Commis- 
sion, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 


Civilian Conservation Corps Camp Study.—In October, 1936, a com- 
prehensive study of the social and educational aspects of the C.C.C. camps 
was begun by the American Youth Commission. With a committee in- 
cluding L. L. Thurstone, H. H. Remmers, Ralph Tyler, F. T. Spaulding, 
Ben Wood, and J. Wayne Wrightstone, a study was outlined which in- 
cluded the administration of a five-hour battery of specially devised tests 
to enrollees in two hundred and fifty camps scattered through all parts 
of the United States. 

About eleven thousand enrollees have been given the following tests: 
mental ability, arithmetic, reading, conservation of national resources, 
current affairs, job information, social attitudes, personality inventory, 
health, first aid, and safety. Information from these tests is now being 
punched on Hollerith cards, and the analysis is being completed. 

Recently a committee composed of E. W. Burgess, Clifford Shaw, 
Paul Lazarsfeld, E. Franklin Frazier, and Howard P. Odum assisted the 
staff of the C.C.C. Camp Study in planning case studies of enrollees who 
had also been given the battery of tests. A staff of six interviewers has 
been selected and are at work in the field with forms and schedules pre- 
pared by Ruth Shonle Cavan, Rockford College. These schedules have 
been revised, and interviewers are now making the case studies of the 
enrollees in their home communities. Besides an interview with the en- 
rollee, there will be one with his best friend and with his family. 


Columbia University.—For over ten years a program of research has 
been in progress under the auspices of the Columbia Council for Research 
in the Social Sciences. Of the studies of most interest to sociologists, 
several have been in the field of the Negro, as, for example, ‘““The Ameri- 
can Negro,” by M. Herskovits; ““Negro Intelligence and Selective Migra- 
tion,” by Otto Klineberg; and four publications upon Negro migration 
carried on under the direction of Frank Ross. In the field of urban studies 
noteworthy publications have been “Leisure: A Suburban Study,” by 
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George A. Lundberg, M. Komarovsky, and M. A. McInerny; “The Stran- 
ger,” by M. M. Wood; “Greenwich Village, 1920-1930,”’ by Caroline F. 
Ware; and an unpublished study by R. S. Lynd and others on a planning 
study for the Housing Research Institute of Columbia University. In 
progress at the present time are the following studies: ‘The Hitler Move- 
ment,” a study based on the analysis of six hundred life-histories, by 
T. Abel; “Social History of St. George, Utah,” by Nels Anderson; ‘‘So- 
cial Life of the Gibbon and Other Primates,” by C. Carpenter; ‘‘Political 
Predictions,” by R. E. Chaddock; ‘Trends in Childless Marriages,” by 
M. Dublin; “Personality and Race,” by O. Klineberg; “‘A Sociological 
Study of Voluntary Associations,”” by M. Komarovsky; “Study of the 
Impact of the Depression on Family Organization and Function,” by 
R. S. Lynd; “Social Causation,” by R. M. MacIver; “Sociology of Meth- 
odism in its Earlier Phases,” by E. Nottingham; ‘Methods of Election 
Analysis and Survey,” by C. E. Robinson; “The Russian Peasant Revolt, 
1917: The Landlords and the Peasants in the Time of the Great Rebel- 
lion;” by G. T. Robinson; “Study of the Process of Technological Innova- 
tion in the Field of Communication with Special Emphasis on the Causes 
of Resistance,” by B. Stern; and “Studies in the History of Slavery in 
Latin America,” by F. Tannenbaum. 


Northwestern University —The second volume of the “Chicago Recre- 
ation Survey,” entitled Commercial Recreation, has recently been pub- 
lished. This is a project sponsored jointly by the Chicago Recreation 
Commission and Northwestern University under the chairmanship of 
Professor Arthur J. Todd in collaboration with William F. Byron, with 
Howard Veierow, director. The study was conducted under the auspices 
of the Works Progress Administration, the National Youth Administra- 
tion, and the Illinois Emergency Relief Commission. The present volume, 
on Commercial Recreation, is the most extensive study in this field which 
has been made, and includes: the motion picture theater; the legitimate 
theater; the concert stage and the opera; billiards and bowling; baseball 
and basketball; boxing and wrestling; commercial health clubs; gym- 
nasiums and natatoriums; horse-racing, riding, polo and horse shows; 
bicycle and automobile racing; golf and tennis; ice sports and roller- 
skating rinks; radio; newspaper promotional activities; amusement 
parks; ballrooms and dancing schools; retail liquor establishments and 
cabarets; and commercialized vice. This report is being distributed by 
the Chicago Recreation Commission, E. L. Burchard, secretary, 160 
North LaSalle Street. 
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The Rockefeller Foundation.—During 1937 the Foundation appro- 
priated a total sum in excess of $9,500,000 for work in fifty-two different 
countries. Of this amount, $2,400,000 was given to the medical sciences, 
$2,200,000 to public health, $2,000,000 to the social sciences, $1,100,000 
to the natural sciences, $800,000 to the humanities, and $400,000 to 
rural reconstruction in China. 

Since 1929, when the social sciences were included within its program, 
roughly $30,000,000 has been given by the Foundation to these studies. 
The program in the social sciences last year included grants to twenty-two 
institutions and agencies, in nine different countries, in part for the pro- 
motion of research in three fields, i.e., social security, international re- 
lations, and public administration, and in part for less specialized work in 
the general field of the social sciences. 

The three fields of specific interest—social security, international re- 
lations, and public administration—have been emphasized not only be- 
cause they present acute problems but because they seem to offer a chance 
to secure public support for the application and testing of the generaliza- 
tions of social scientists. In no case are the grants of the Foundation in 
these fields intended to achieve merely a single objective. In making a 
grant, usually there is hope of increasing scientific knowledge, improving 
the tools of research, strengthening the scientific personnel in the field, 
interpreting the results of research to those who have the responsibility 
of dealing directly with social phenomena, and developing facilities and 
opportunities for testing the hypotheses of the scientist. 

In the program in social security, there have been two types of ap- 
propriations: those intended to provide support for fundamental re- 
search into the causes and characteristics of the fluctuations of modern 
business enterprise, and those seeking to prevent or mitigate individual 
suffering in the face of the insecurity resulting from economic and social 
changes. 

The Committee on Social Security of the Social Science Research 
Council received from the Foundation a total of $102,000 in 1937 not 
only to support its general work but for two specific studies, one of state 
unemployment compensation administration and the other of the mo- 
bility of labor and unemployment as affected by the existing social se- 
curity laws. 

The Public Administration Committee of the Social Science Research 
Council was given $98,500 for certain studies, which include the council- 
manager form of local government, the administrative organization and 
procedures in the United States Department of Agriculture, the accom- 
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plishments of unofficial agencies of municipal or governmental research, 
and the present status of training for public administration. 

To the International Studies Conference of the International Institute 
of Intellectual Co-operation, which represents a membership of more than 
twenty nations, the Foundation made an appropriation of $125,000 for 
the preparation of co-ordinated research studies upon the subject of 
“Economic Policies in Relation to Peace.” 

In 1937 the Foundation was obliged to decline 1,050 applications for 
aid because the type of assistance requested did not fall within the scope 
of the activities of the organization as determined by its present policies. 

A copy of the Review for 1937 of the work of the Foundation, by Presi- 
dent Raymond B. Fosdick, may be obtained upon request. Address 49 
West Forty-ninth Street, New York City. 


Social Science Research Council_——The committee on personality and 
culture has carried on, during the last three years, analytical surveys of 
research in four small fields attempting to follow the procedure suggested 
in “A Note on Procedure in the Planning of Research” by Donald Young 
(American Journal of Sociology, XLII [July, 1936], 95-99). The purpose of 
these studies is to show the present state of knowledge in a given field 
and to point the way to further research by building upon what is already 
known. These fields are acculturation, where work has been in progress 
under the direction of M. J. Herskovits, Northwestern University, and 
Ralph Linton, Columbia University: competition and co-operation, where 
reports have been completed by Mark May, Ruth Benedict, John Dollard 
and others; cultural hybrids, a report in progress by Louis Wirth, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; and delinquency and cultural conflict,a report by Thor- 
sten Sellin, University of Pennsylvania, now in process of publication. 


The Study of Consumer Purchases.—This government project may be 
traced directly to the program suggested by a special committee of the 
Social Science Research Council, in its report on Consumption According 
to Income (1929). The study of consumer purchases is a nation-wide inves- 
tigation, at a cost of more than five million dollars, of family income and 
expenditures in 50 cities, 140 villages, and 66 farm counties, distributed 
so as to represent all classes of urban and rural communities. The urban 
study has been conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the De- 
partment of Labor, and the rural study by the Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics of the Department of Agriculture. It was financed chiefly by the 
Works Progress Administration and over a period of two years employed 
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a staff of approximately 7,500 employees. The National Resources Com- 
mittee and the Central Statistical Board co-operated in the planning of 
the composite study. More than goo,o0o families were visited, of which 
400,000 were interviewed and scheduled as eligible for the income study 
and 50,000 families for the detailed schedule of expenditures. The sample 
was designed to allow for comparison between different sections of the 
country; between urban and rural communities; between varying degrees 
of urbanization; between families at different income levels; and, within 
given income levels, between families of different household composition 
and occupational groups. 

The field collection of income and expenditure data was made in 1936. 
The year 1937 was devoted to the editing and tabulating of the schedules. 
The original data were transcribed to give averages by income, occupa- 
tion, and family type, both for the income and the expenditure data. 

These findings provide basic data, indispensable for many studies in 
the different social science fields. 

Final tables have been prepared for the income data, and press releases 
have been issued bearing mainly on the distribution of families by in- 
come. A series of bulletins are nearing completion on the distribution of 
income among the families of the various communities. Work has begun 
on a second series of bulletins summarizing family disbursements by 
major categories of expenditure. It is doubtful as yet whether any manu- 
script can be prepared prior to June 30, 1938, dealing with specific items 
of consumption. 

Use has already been made of the data by the consumption research 
staff of the National Resources Committee as an aid in estimating total 
national consumption. Other agencies of the government, including the 
Department of Commerce, Home Owners Loan Corporation, United 
States Housing Authority, Works Progress Administration, and certain 
congressional committees have been served with special tabulations. 


United States Public Health Service——The National Health Survey, 
which is being conducted by the United States Public Health Service 
with the aid of Works Progress Administration grants, canvassed 776,000 
families in 83 cities and 23 rural counties during the winter of 1935-36. 
Coding of the data collected was completed nearly a year ago, and tabula- 
tions are well advanced at the present time. Preliminary results are being 
issued currently in two series of bulletins. 

An introductory bulletin describes the purpose, scope, and method of 
the survey. The “Sickness and Medical Care Series’ covers a variety 
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of subjects including prevalence and incidence of acute and chronic dis- 
abling illness and the receipt of medical care in relation to factors such 
as income, relief status, employment status, occupation, age, color, and 
sex; prevalence of orthopedic conditions and their causes; incidence of 
accidents according to place of occurrence and cause; and crowding and 
sanitary facilities of urban dwellings. Bulletins in the ‘Population Series” 
provide distributions of urban families according to type, size, annual in- 
come, occupational class of the head; information on the employment 
status of the urban population and the characteristics of unemployed 
workers; and data on other subjects of interest apart from their bearing 
on sickness and medical care. 

Readers of the Journal who wish to receive these bulletins should 
make their requests promptly, for there is only a small supply for dis- 
tribution. Communications requesting bulletins and specifying the series 
desired should be addressed to the National Health Survey, United States 
Public Health Service, Washington, D.C. 


Works Progress Administration—The following studies carried on 
under the Division of Social Research have now been completed: (1) the 
separations study, based upon the November survey of workers separated 
from W.P.A. employment within the period April through July, 1937, in 
five urban and four rural areas; (2) labor-shortage studies, showing that 
the labor-shortage problem was less serious in 1937 than in 1936 and 
that Works Program employment played little or no part in producing 
what shortages existed; (3) transient studies in Los Angeles, Memphis, and 
New Orleans, showing that the problem of transiency is at least as, if 
not more, severe in the winter of 1938 as it was in the winter of 1937; 
(4) relief in urban and rural-town areas, 1930-36, a combination of data 
from the urban and rural relief reporting series, estimated up to United 
States totals, covering aid to the aged, to dependent children, to the 
blind, general and veterans’ assistance, resettlement emergency grants, 
and private assistance. 

Studies nearing completion include: (1) digest of state and local W.P.A. 
studies; (2) survey of public assistance extended to households in drought 
areas; (3) study of rural youth, their situations and prospects; and (4) 
study of rural problem and nonproblem areas. Among the studies now 
under way is one of migrant families who follow casual occupations in 
Arizona and California. 

The Division of Social Research is working co-operatively with other 
divisions within W.P.A. and with other federal agencies in preparation 
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of standardized procedures for W.P.A. projects in the field of planning 
and housing. A comprehensive survey procedure covering real estate ac- 
tivities, originally prepared by the Federal Housing Administration, has 
been re-worked to make the procedures more adaptable to W.P.A. project 
requirements. Summaries are being made of real property inventory data 
for all cities which were covered in the Department of Commerce survey 
of 1934 and in all subsequent surveys. A procedure is also being developed 
for follow-up sample studies (of occupancy and vacancy) in those cities 
in which real property inventories have been taken. Other procedures 
of this type being developed include property identification maps, use 
of city directories of similar local records to show the relation of occupancy 
and vacancy to type of dwelling unit, indexing of mortgages and deeds, 
and real property valuation and assessment. 

Two studies recently released by the division are Rural Youth on Relief 
by Bruce L. Melvin, an analysis of the characteristics of rural youth re- 
ceiving assistance under the general relief program and a survey of the 
federal agencies created to aid underprivileged youth; and Trends in 
Relief Expenditures, 1910-1935 by Anne E. Geddes, a study planned to 
give perspective to recent relief developments by relating them to long- 
time trends. 


John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Fellowships, 1938—The fourteenth 
annual fellowship awards of the Guggenheim Foundation totaled this year 
$135,000, with grants to 58 persons between twenty-five and forty years 
of age. Five awards of particular interest to sociologists are to: 

Dr. Alfred Métraux, a member of the anthropological staffs of the 
University of California and of the Bishop Museum in Honolulu, who 
will live among the aboriginal Indians of the Gran Chaco region of Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, and Paraguay to make a study of their fast-disappearing 
culture. 

Dr. Sherburne F. Cook, also of the University of California, who will 
make a study of the influences, biologically, of the influx of western 
European civilization on the indigenous population of Spanish America, 
especially Mexico. 

Charles Rumford Walker of Wilton, the author of Steel: The Diary 
of a Furnace Worker and American City, who proposes to trace the in- 
fluence or lack of influence of the communist-socialist and of similar 
movements on American ways of thinking for the period 1917 to the 
present, as well as the countereffects of the American way of life in re- 
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jecting, adapting, and modifying the organization and ideas of such move- 
ments. 

Dr. Walter Prescott Webb, professor of history in the University of 
Texas, who will investigate the relationship between democratic govern- 
ment and an open frontier. 

Lewis Mumford, sociologist, of Amenia, New York, to write the third 
and final volume of his interpretation of modern civilization, to be en- 
titled Personality and the Community. 


NOTES 


American Catholic Sociological Society—Seventy-five teachers of 
sociology, representing thirty Catholic universities and colleges of ten 
states, met at Loyola University, Chicago, March 26, to found the 
American Catholic Sociological Society. The purpose of the group is to 
remedy the need of unified action on the part of Catholic educators and 
institutions of higher learning in the field of social thought and action. 
Officers of the organization elected were: Rev. Ralph A. Gallagher, S.J., 
Ph.D., Loyola University, president; Laurence Brown, Ph.D., Creighton 
University, Omaha, Nebraska, vice-president; Sister Mary Liguori, 
B.V.M., LL.B., Mundelein College, Chicago, secretary; Paul J. Mundie, 
Ph.D., Marquette University, Milwaukee, treasurer; and the Rev. Ray- 
mond Murray, C.S.C., Ph.D., Notre Dame University, fifth member of 
the executive council. 

Three papers on topics germane to the purpose and aims of the nascent 
organization were presented: ‘Undergraduate Curriculum in the Field 
of Sociology,” by Dr. Paul J. Mundie; “Training for Public Service,” 
by Dr. Frank J. Weberg, College of St. Francis; and ‘Research Projects 
in the Field of Catholic Sociology,” by Rev. Francis Friedel, S.M., Uni- 
versity of Dayton. 


Eastern Sociological Society—The ninth annual meeting of the society 
was held April 16-17 at Vassar College under the presidency of C. G. 
Dittmer, New York University. The session was organized around six 
general topics: “Cause and Effect in Sociology,” with papers by Alex- 
ander Goldenweiser, University of Wisconsin, Alexander von Schelting, 
Columbia University, and Morris Ginsberg, University of London; “‘The 
Sociology of Human Reproduction,” with papers by Clyde V. Kiser, 
Milbank Memorial Fund, Gilbert W. Beebe, National Committee on 
Maternal Health, and E. Lowell Kelly, Connecticut State College; “The 
Role of Sociologists in the Human Relations Movement,” with discussion 
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by John Dollard, Yale University, Mark Entorf, Cornell Uniyersity, 
Robert E. L. Faris, Brown University, Hornell Hart, Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary, Mary A. Johnson, Brooklyn College, Lorine Pruette, 
Progressive Education Association, Ada E. Sheffield, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, Robert L. Sutherland, Bucknell University, and Willard W. 
Waller, Columbia University; “Social Research,”’ with papers by Robert 
E. L. Faris, Robert Bierstedt, Columbia University, Ruth Inglis, Bryn 
Mawr College, Florence Kluckhohn, Harvard University, H. A. Alpert, 
College of the City of New York, Marshall E. Jones, Northampton, 
Massachusetts, and W. A. Lunden, University of Pittsburgh; “Some 
Social Consequences of the Depression,” with papers by Dwight Sander- 
son, Cornell University, E. Franklin Frazier, Howard University, Robert 
L. Sutherland, and Paul F. Cressey, Wheaton College; a symposium on 
“The Place of Sociology in a Revised Curriculum,” with papers by Bessie 
B. Wessel, Harvard University, Philip Klein, New York School of Social 
Work, and Marion Hathway, American Association of Training Schools 
of Social Work. 

The following officers were elected: Joseph K. Folson, Vassar, presi- 
dent; Frank A. Ross, Syracuse University, vice-president; Paul F. 
Cressey, Wheaton College, secretary-treasurer; Maurice Davie, Yale 
University, member of the executive committee. 


Mid-West Sociological Society—The second annual meeting of the 
Society was held in Des Moines, April 21-23, with a registration of one 
hundred in attendance. Papers on ‘‘Social Welfare in the Middle West”’ 
were given by H. L. McCarthy, regional director, Social Security Board; 
and Helen Wright, School of Social Service Administration, University 
of Chicago. Reports on “The Nature and Content of the First Course 
in Sociology”’ were presented by S. A. Queen, Washington University; 
Noel P. Gist, University of Missouri; L. D. Zeleny, Teachers’ College, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota; J. A. Saathoff, Jamestown College; Laurence H. 
Brown, Creighton University; Ruth Shonle Cavan, Rockford College; 
C. Arnold Anderson, Iowa State College; and Clyde W. Hart, State 
University of lowa. Four round tables were held, on ‘‘Recent Develop- 
ments in Social Psychology,” J. M. Reinhart, University of Nebraska, 
leader; ‘““The Role of Social Theory,” C. D. Clark, University of Kansas, 
leader; ‘“‘The Effects of Recent Changes upon the Family,”’ Ruth Shonle 
Cavan, Rockford College, leader; ‘‘Population Changes and Their Effects 
upon Rural-Urban Relations,” J. M. Gillette, University of North Da- 
kota, leader. Papers on ‘“‘Research Methods and Possibilities’ were given 
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by Loren E. Eiseley, University of Kansas; R. E. Wakeley, Iowa State 
College; J. Howell Atwood, Knox College; and E. W. Burgess, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Reports on current research were presented by 
Oscar W. Junek, Central Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago; J. O. Hertzler, 
University of Nebraska; Jitsuichi Masuoka, State University of Iowa; 
and D. E. Lindstrom, University of Illinois. The presidential address on 
“American Regionalism and the Regional Sociological Society” was 
given at the annual dinner by J. O. Hertzler, University of Nebraska. 

The officers elected for next year are: Noel P. Gist, University of 
Missouri, president; R. E. Wakeley, Iowa State College, vice-president; 
L. V. Ballard, Beloit College, secretary; and L. H. Brown, Creighton 
College; C. N. Burroughs, Simpson College; Ruth Shonle Cavan, Rock- 
ford College; Seba Eldridge, University of Kansas; John P. Johansen, 
South Dakota State College; L. O. Lantis, North Dakota State Teachers’ 
College; H. J. Locke, Indiana University; Paul J. Mundie, Marquette 
College; George B. Vold, University of Minnesota; Homer L. Williams, 
Park College, members of the Executive Committee. 


Ohio Sociological Society—The fourteenth annual meeting of the 
Society is being held at Columbus, Ohio, April 29-30, as the Journal goes 
to press. Among the papers to be given are the presidential address, 
“Vicious Circles,” by F. E. Lumley, Ohio State University; “Group 
Sentiments in Interaction; An Instance,” E. L. Talbert, University of 
Cincinnati; ‘Minority Problems in Czechoslovakia, Jacob Horak, 
Heidelberg College; ‘“‘Rights of Labor and Their Limitations,” Terrence 
Kane, S.J., Xavier University; ‘“Of Time, Mobility, and the Railroader,” 
W. F. Cottrell, Miami University; ““The Need of Methodology and Re- 
search Methods for Students of Sociology,’’ M. C. Elmer, University of 
Pittsburgh; ““The Teacher and the Community,” Florence Greenhoe, Ohio 
State University; ‘‘Educational Activities of Consumers’ Co-operatives,” 
Byron L. Fox, Ohio Wesleyan University; ‘‘“Some Unfinished Business in 
Cultural Anthropology,” John P. Gillin, Ohio State University; “Vagrant 
Reflections upon Definitions of the Term ‘Culture,’ ’”’ Albert Blumenthal, 
Marietta College; and “Hindu Culture and Democracy in Theory and 
Practice,” M. N. Chatterjee, Antioch College. Meeting at the same time 
is the Ohio Student Sociological Association, Harley O. Preston, Kent 
State University, president. 


Southern Sociologica! Society—The third annual meeting of the society 
took place in Chattanooga, Tennessee, April 1-2. Papers on the teaching 
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of sociology in the South were given by Frank W. Hoffer, University of 
Virginia; Paul Foreman, University of Mississippi; and Delbert M. Mann, 
Scarritt College. Reports on social work and public welfare were made 
by Stuart Jaffary, Tulane University; Forrester B. Washington, Atlantic 
School of Social Work , Wilma Van Dusseldorf, Georgia State Department 
of Public Welfare; and Wiley B. Sanders, University of North Carolina. 
Analyses of the problems of the underprivileged southern farmer and the 
housing problem in the rural South were made by M. Taylor Matthews, 
North Carolina State College, and S. H. Hobbs, University of North 
Carolina. The findings of research in the field of race and culture were 
presented by T. Lynn Smith, Louisiana State University; John Dollard, 
Yale University; Allison Davis, Dillard University; and Guy B. Johnson, 
University of North Carolina. Brief reports on research projects were 
given by J. E. Greene, University of Georgia; Edgar T. Thompson, Duke 
University; Harold Hoffsommer, Louisiana State University; Paul W. 
Shankweiler, Florida State College for Women; and John M. Maclachlan, 
University of Mississippi. Three community studies were presented by 
Robert A. Kutak, University of Louisville; Edward M. Kahn, Atlanta 
Federation of Jewish Social Service; and M. Taylor Matthews, North 
Carolina State College. In a session on social psychology and social psy- 
chiatry, papers were presented by E. T. Krueger, Vanderbilt University; 
L. M. Rogers, University of Kentucky; and Joe S. Jacob, University of 
Georgia. Two papers were devoted to population problems, one on Vir- 
ginia’s marginal population by Allen D. Edwards, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, and the other on constructive measures for dealing with the 
southern population problem by Carl Taylor, United States Department 
of Agriculture. An address on sociology for the South was given by How- 
ard W. Odum, University of North Carolina, and an address on inven- 
tions as a cause of social change, by William F. Ogburn, University of 
Chicago. 


Southwestern Sociological Society.—The Society, formerly the sociology 
section of the Southwestern Social Science Association, held its annual 
meeting at Oklahoma City, April 15 and 16. Officers for the past year 
were Carroll D. Clark, University of Kansas, president; William H. 
Metzler, University of Arkansas, secretary-treasurer; and Walter T. 
Watson, Southern Methodist University; Ross Compton, North Texas 
State Teachers College; and Harold G. Hoffsommer, Louisiana State, 
members of the executive committee. Papers were read by C. Terence 
Pihlblad, University of Missouri; Albert E. Croft, Wichita Municipal 
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University; Cleo E. Wilcox, University of Kansas; J. J. Rhyne, University 
of Oklahoma; Fred W. Calvert, Central Missouri State Teachers College; 
Carl Basland, director of classification bureau, Texas Prison System; 
Irving Weisman, director of research, Social Planning Council, St. Louis; 
W. H. McCullough, statistician for Oklahoma Welfare Department; 
Roy L. Roberts, director of research, Kansas Department of Social 
Welfare; T. Roy Reid, regional director, Resettlement Administration; 
Henry Sheldon, University of Texas; Fred G. Watts, Oklahoma Baptist 
College; T. G. Standing, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College; 
L. L. Bernard, Washington University; and Carl W. Strow, East Central 
State Teachers College (Oklahoma). 

Other features of the program were a dinner meeting of teachers of 
sociology in teachers colleges, with Alvin Good, Louisiana State Normal 
College, presiding, at which papers were presented by Joseph K. Johnson, 
East Texas State Teachers College; W. O. Cralle, State Teachers College, 
Springfield, Missouri; and Carl W. Strow; and a meeting of the student 
section, presided over by David G. Steinicke, Southern Methodist 
University. 

Action was taken at the business meeting to continue the present 
affiliation with the Southwestern Social Science Association. Officers for 
the ensuing year were elected as follows: W. E. Gettys, University of 
Texas, president; Alvin Good, vice-president; Joseph K. Johnson, secre- 
tary-treasurer; and J. L. Duflot, West Texas State Teachers College, 
W.H. Metzler, and Albert E. Croft, members of the executive committee. 


American Academy of Political and Social Science.—The forty-second 
annual meeting was held April 1 and 2 at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia. The subject of this year’s Academy sessions was “Factors 
behind Present International Tensions” which was emphasized in rela- 
tion to the economic situation in this country. . 


American Association for the Advancement of Science—The summer 
meeting of the association will be held in Ottawa, Canada, during the last 
week of June. 


American Library Association—Announcement has been received of 
the publication of a quarterly Journal of Documentary Reproduction which 
will publish current information on the developments in the reproduction 
of documents. The prospectus states that “attention will be given to 
the several allied processes of reproduction and duplication adapted to 
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the dissemination of information and not at present within the range of 
the printing press.”” The Journal will supplement and keep up to date 
Microphotography for Libraries which was edited by M. Llewellyn Raney, 
director, University of Chicago Libraries. 


American Y outh Commission.—The Commission has chosen E. L. Kirk- 
patrick, University of Wisconsin, to make a study and write a report on 
the special problems of rural youth. As his assistant, Dr. Kirkpatrick 
has chosen Joseph J. Lister, project research supervisor, Farm Security 
Administration, Division of Research. 

Two books prepared for the commission will be released at the time 
of the annual meeting of the American Council on Education, May 6. 
The first of these, Youth Tell Their Story, is based on the survey con- 
ducted for the commission in the state of Maryland. The second is 
American Youth: An Annotated Bibliography of the literature of youth 
problems. 

The address of the commission is 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 


Conference on the Conservation and Development of Human Resources.— 
A conference was held March 3-5 to consider how the powers of science 
might bear more directly upon the promotion of human conservation 
and development. Papers were presented on the subject of human con- 
servation in relation to genetics, health, mental hygiene, birth control, 
education, the community, housing, war, crime, religion, democracy, 
social work, economics and technology, and courtship, marriage, and the 
family. Among the participants in the program were Eduard C. Linde- 
man, Frank Lorimer, Margaret Sanger, William H. Kilpatrick, Arthur 
E. Morgan, John Ihider, H. C. Engelbrecht, Halford E. Luccock, Charles 
A. Beard, Joseph K. Folsom, and Lawrence K. Frank. 


Conference on Family Relations.—Under the sponsorship of the de- 
partment of sociology of Coe College, a conference was held in Cedar 
Rapids, February 25 and 26. Papers of particular interest to readers of 
the Journal were presented by Grace Chaffee, University of Iowa, on 
family disorganization; by Clyde W. Hart, University of Iowa, on the 
family as an object of sociological interest; by E. B. Reuter, University 
of Iowa, on the sociology of adolescence; and by Jessie R. Runner, Cor- 
nell College, on adolescent courtship. 


Conference on Marriage and the Family.—On March 12 there was held 
in New York City a meeting of the New York State Conference on Mar- 
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riage and the Family, in co-operation with organizations in near-by states. 
The meeting was organized under the topics: the family and the social 
scene; educational programs; the responsibility of the state; family coun- 
seling; and marriage law. Among the sociologists taking part in the pro- 
gram were Joseph K. Folsom, Vassar College; Norman E. Himes, Colgate 
University; and Henry P. Fairchild, New York University. The chair- 
man of the executive committee is Dr. Sidney E. Goldstein, 50 West 
Fiftieth Street, New York City. 


Conference on Methods in Philosophy and the Sciences.—The third meet- 
ing of this association will be held May 8 at the New School for Social 
Research, New York City. The morning session will be in the nature of 
a symposium on problems of method in psychology, and papers will be 
given by A. F. Bentiey, Kurt Lewin, and Edwin B. Holt. The afternoon 
session will be devoted to papers on and discussion of the effects of the 
growing trend toward authoritarianism on the practice of scientific meth- 
od and the application of its results. 

Further information may be secured by communicating with the secre- 
tary of the conference, Gail Kennedy, Amherst College, Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts. 


First Midwest Conference on Rural Population Research.—Proceedings 
on the conference held April 23-24, 1937, may now be secured by writing 
to the College of Agriculture, University of Missouri, Columbia. 


International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences.— 
The second session of the congress will be held in Copenhagen, August 
1-6, 1938. The section on psychology (chairman, Edgar Rubin) will dis- 
cuss the subjects, “Cultural Changes” and “Influence of Civilization Fac- 
tors on Character.”’ The section on sociology (chairman, Wilhelm Groen- 
bech) will discuss the subject, “In What Measure Can Archeology and 
Prehistory Serve as a Basis for the Study of Intellectual Culture.” The 
section on demography (chairman, Mads Iversen) will consider the sub- 
ject, “Population Movements in Relation to Birth and Mortality.”” Com- 
munications should be addressed to the secretary-general of the congress, 
Nationalmuseet, 10, Ny Vestergade, Copenhagen K. 


International Criminology Society.—The first national congress of crimi- 
nology, under the auspices of the society, will be held in Rome at the 
end of Septemer, 1938. This society was founded July 16, 1937, and has 
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already affiliated with it thirteen societies and institutes in different 
countries. 

The subjects for papers at the congress are: (1) etiology and diag- 
nostics of delinquency of minors and effect of the results of such research 
on the legal institutions; (2) the study of the personality of the criminal; 
(3) the role of the judge in the fight against delinquency, and his crimino- 
logical preparation; (4) organization of criminal prophylaxis in various 
countries; (5) ethnology and criminology; and (6) the experiment of pre- 
cautionary measures in various countries. 

Further information may be secured from Giovanni Novelli, president 
of the executive committee of the congress, Rome, Italy. 


Milbank Memorial Fund Conference.—The sixteenth annual conference 
of the fund was held March 29-31 at the New York Academy of Medicine 
in New York. The session of most interest to sociologists was devoted 
to rural population problems in their relation to the development of 
policy, with papers by Frank W. Notestein, Princeton University; Rupert 
B. Vance, University of North Carolina; Carl C. Taylor, Department of 
Agriculture; Dorothy S. Thomas, Yale University; Clyde Kiser, Mil- 
bank Fund; and Warren S. Thompson, Scripps Foundation, which cen- 
tered around rural-urban differentials in population increase, and rural- 
urban differentials in the ratio of population to resources with reference 
to how these differentials are or might be adjusted through migration 
and through regional development. In the discussion of the other subjects 
of the conference, including “‘Next Steps in the Control of Gonorrhea,”’ 
“Public Health and Nutrition,” and “Tuberculosis” a recurrent note in 
the papers was the emphasis upon the social and economic aspect of the 
problem and its control. 


New Summer School of European Studies —On July 11, 1938, this new 
summer school will be inaugurated at Zurich, Switzerland. The theme 
of the school will be the study of European civilization as a whole, and 
the main course, entitled “Europe Today,” will be conducted in English. 
The school is nonpolitical and is open to anyone interested in questions 
of European culture and international intellectual relations. 

Among the many prominent educators who will deliver lectures at the 
school are: Gilbert Murray, Regius Professor of Greek, University of 
Oxford; J. Juizinga, professor of history, University of Leyden; C. G. 
Jung, professor of psychology, Swiss Federal Institute of Technology, 
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Zurich; and Emil Brunner, professor of Protestant theology, University 
of Zurich. 

At the conclusion of the courses, a European study tour will be offered 
from August 8 to August 28. 


New York World’s Fair, 1939.—Extensive surveys of plans for exhibits 
and demonstrations of all types of educational activities in the United 
States are now being completed by a Fair committee on education. The 
committee includes, among others, Harry Woodburn Chase, chancellor 
of New York University, chairman; James R. Angell, educational coun- 
selor, National Broadcasting Company; Stephen P. Duggan, Institute of 
International Education; Lawrence Frank, Josiah Macy, Jr., Founda- 
tion; Mark May, Yale University; Howard W. Odum, University of 
North Carolina; Carson Ryan, Carnegie Foundation; and Donald Sles- 
inger, executive secretary. 


Population Association of America.—The fifth annual meeting of the 
association is to be held at Princeton University on May 6-8. Among the 
papers to be presented are: “Special Studies in Vital Statistics Needed 
in Connection with the 1940 Census of Population,” by A. J. Lotka, with 
prepared discussion by Lowell J. Reed and J. V. DePorte; “Additional 
Questions Being Urged for Inclusion in the 1940 Census of Population,” 
by Leon E. Truesdell, with prepared discussion by Frank W. Notestein 
and Frederick F. Stephan; “What Kinds of Information Are Likely To 
Be Needed by Population Policy-Makers in the Near Future?” by H. P. 
Fairchild; “What Are the Most Conspicuous Gaps in Our Population 
Knowledge as Revealed by the Survey of Population Research?” by 
P. K. Whelpton; and “The Population Problems of Sweden,” by Gunnar 
Myrdal, Stockholm, Sweden. 


Pacific Coast Regional Committee of the Social Science Research Council. 
—This committee met March 23-26 in San Francisco, in connection 
with the annual sessions, on the same site, of the Social Science Research 
Conference of the Pacific Coast, March 24-26. The Conference com- 
prises an elected membership of sixty Coast scholars and was originally 
a project of the Regional Committee. The Regional Committee con- 
sisted this year of Carl L. Alsberg, Giannini Foundation, University of 
California, chairman; L. S. Cressman, University of Oregon; J. S. Davis, 
Food Research Institute, Stanford University; H. E. Jones, Institute of 
Child Welfa:e, University of California; D. M. Keezer, Reed College; 
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W. B. Munro, California Institute of Technology. The agenda covered 
principally the reports, creation, and discharge of subcommittees on (1) 
seasonal agricultural labor in the West, (2) current research, (3) Social 
Science Research Conference of the Pacific Coast, (4) social statistics, 
(5) organization of an institute of law and administration of justice, 
(6) state policy in the present emergency. Other topics on which action 
is pending which reveal the interests of the Regional Committee concern 
the problem of the Pacific Coast fisheries, relations with the Golden Gate 
International Exposition and the Institute of Pacific Relations, the prob- 
lem of community insecurity, a proposed Pacific Coast central depository 
of foreign governmental documents, certain aspects of the Stanford 
school-press-relations investigation. In general, the work of the Re- 
gional Committee consists in undertaking and facilitating discussion of 
matters which arise out of the needs and interests of the West Coast 
scholars, particularly those requiring interdisciplinary counsel. 


Southern Regional Committee of the Social Science Research Council.— 
The fourth annual Southern Social Science Research Conference was held 
in New Orleans March 1o-12. ‘Problems and Methods in the Study of 
Population’ was the general topic of the conference. The first half of 
the conference period was given to subgroup discussions, as follows: 
“Historical Study of Population,” J. J. Spengler, Duke University; “In- 
fluence of Population Changes on Government,” Cortez A. M. Ewing, 
University of Oklahoma; ‘Population Changes and Social Security,” 
Edgar Z. Palmer, University of Kentucky. 

Summaries of the discussions, available in mimeographed form at an 
early date, will be distributed by Raymond D. Thomas, chairman, South- 
ern Regional Committee, Social Science Research Council, Oklahoma 
A.&M. College, Stillwater. 

The conference was planned and held under the auspices of the south- 
ern regional committee of the Social Science Research Council. The com- 
mittee met during the conference period with the following members 
present: James W. Martin, University of Kentucky; W. E. Gettys, Uni- 
versity of Texas; H. C. Nixon, Tulane University; Charles White, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee; Raymond D. Thomas, Oklahoma A.&M. College, 
Rupert B. Vance, University of North Carolina. The committee will 
meet in Asheville, North Carolina, early in August to plan for the 1939 
conference. 


Social Science Abstracts —The Social Science Research Council is offer- 
ing complete sets of the Abstracts for the four years 1929-32 during which 
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it was published upon payment of express and handling charges. These 
charges, to be paid at the time the request is made, amount to $1.00 
anywhere in the United States except California, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton, where the amount will be $1.50. For Canada the charge will be $3.00, 
and for other foreign countries, $4.00. Communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Social Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York City. 


Society for Research in Child Development.—Dr. Ruth Shonle Cavan, 
Rockford College, has been appointed a member of the editorial board 
of Child Development Abstracts. 


Stanford Education Conference—The program of the sixth conference 
to be held at Stanford University, July 6—10, will be devoted to discus- 
sion of experiments, investigations, and programs in social education and 
social control; to appraisal of practices and trends in the field; and 
to interpretation of the educational implications of American culture. 
Among the participants in the program will be Lewis Mumford, William 
F. Ogburn, W. H. Kilpatrick, Alexander Goldenweiser, Ray L. Wilbur, 
Louis Wirth, Alexander Meiklejohn, and Morris Cohen. A conference 
on early childhood education will also be held, July 5 and 6. Further 
information may be secured by writing to Stanford Education Confer- 
ence, Stanford University, California. 


Symposium on Mental Health—A symposium on mental health will 
be presented before the section on medical sciences of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science at Richmond, Virginia, December 
28-30, 1938. The program is being developed by the American Psychiat- 
ric Association, the United States Public Health Service, the Mental 
Hospital Survey Committee, the National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene, and a special committee of eminent psychiatrists under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Walter L. Treadway, assistant surgeon-general of the 
Public Health Service in charge of mental hygiene activities. The object 
of the symposium is to bring about a synthesis of our present knowledge 
of the problem, to evaluate past experience, to crystallize aims and ob- 
jectives, and to marshall the scientific forces of the nation for a co- 
ordinated attack on mental disorders. The papers presented will not be 
read at the meeting but will be published in advance of the meeting and 
used as a basis for discussion at the various sessions. This plan has been 
adopted to make the most effective use of the symposium technique. The 
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six sessions will deal with the following topics: ‘Mental Health Adminis- 
tration,” Dr. Clarence M. Hincks, chairman; ‘Research into Mental 
Illness,” Dr. Nolan D. C. Lewis, chairman; “Professional Education,” 
Dr. Franklin G. Ebaugh, chairman; ‘‘Economic Aspects of Mental Dis- 
ease,”’ Dr. Joseph Zubin, chairman; “Community Sources of Mental 
Disorders,’”’ Dr. Abraham Myerson, chairman; “Physical and Cultural 
Environment in Relation to the Conservation of Positive Mental Health,” 
Dr. Harry Stack Sullivan, chairman. The research session will aim to 
formulate the research problem in psychiatry and mental hygiene and to 
provide a base line on which to build a comprehensive and unified pro- 
gram of scientific investigation, with a view to increased public support 
of research in mental disease, and to serve as a guide to funds and founda- 
tions in subsidizing projects in this field. 

Communications should be addressed to Symposium on Mental Health, 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, Room 822, 50 
West Fiftieth Street, New York City. 


Wellesley Summer Institute -——The program of the Institute for Social 
Progress to be held July 9-23 at Wellesley College with J. S. Burgess, Tem- 
ple University, faculty chairman, has now been announced. Speakers 
will include: Edward L. Bernays; Leroy E. Bowman, United Parents’ 
Association of New York City; Clyde Miller, director of the bureau of 
propaganda and analysis, Columbia University; Ira De A. Reid, depart- 
ment of sociology, Atlanta University; and Aldred D. Sheffield, professor 
of group leadership, Wellesley College. The full program may be obtained 
from the director, Miss Dorothy P. Hill, 22 Oakland Place, Buffalo, 
New York. 


Yenching Journal of Social Studies—Yenching University has an- 
nounced a new journal for the publication of contributions to the social 
sciences. The Journal will concentrate on problems of China, although 
contributions from other countries of comparative interest will be wel- 
comed. Five main types of materials will be included, namely, (1) original 
research in the social sciences on contemporary and historical problems; 
(2) contributions of a theoretical nature related to the social sciences; (3) 
descriptive data, such as reports of field work; (4) bibliographical studies; 
and (5) book reviews, including reviews of important books available 
only in Chinese or other Eastern languages. 

The Journal will be published in English. Further information may 
be secured from the managing editor, Li An-Che, Yenching University, 
Peiping, China. 
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Ashland College —The second annual Law Enforcement Institute, on 
“Juvenile Delinquency and Modern Crime Detection,”’ was held March 


18 under the auspices of the department of sociology, with Dr. E. E. 
Jacobs as chairman. 


University of Arizona.—E. D. Tetreau, supervisor of rural sociology, 
served as chairman of an oral examining committee for the Arizona State 
Board of Social Security and Welfare under a newly inaugurated merit 
system. 

On April 11 and 12 Professor Tetreau will lecture at the school for 
extension workers to be held at the New Mexico State College of Agricul- 
ture under the auspices of the United States Department of Agriculture. 


Brown University—Clarence Glick, formerly of the University of 
Hawaii and now at the University of Chicago, has been appointed in- 
structor in sociology for the year 1938-39. 


University of Chicago.—Among the new members of the faculty in the 
spring quarter are Morris R. Cohen, formerly of the College of the City 
of New York, who will lecture in the department of philosophy; Alfred 
L. Kroeber, University of California, who will be visiting professor of 
anthropology; Ronald Davison, London School of Economics, who will be 
professorial lecturer in the School of Social Service Administration. Rich- 
ard Tawney, London School of Economics, author of Acquisitive Society, 
will be visiting professor of economics during the spring quarter of 1939. 

Morris Ginsberg, Martin White professor of sociology, University of 
London, gave a lecture on ‘“The Comparative Method in Social Science 
and the Theory of Social Development,” April 26. 

Everett C. Hughes, McGill University, has been appointed assistant 
professor of sociology, effective in the autumn, 1938. 


University of Cincinnati.—G. G. Carlson, department of sociology, 
will serve as director and technical adviser in the reorganization, classifi- 
cation, and cataloguing of the Cincinnati Museum Association’s collec- 
tion of some 60,000 artifacts from various cultures. Pamphlets, slides, 
and public addresses will make this material available for educational 
purposes within the community. 

Lippincott Publishers announce a new textbook for the introduction 
of sociological theory into secondary schools, The Social World and Its 
Institutions by James A. Quinn. This was prepared in co-operation with 
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the Ohio Sociological Society and was under the direction of a special 
committee of that society. 

Miss Lois Elliot has been appointed acting instructor in sociology for 
the second semester. ; 

Edwin H. Sutherland, Indiana University, gave a lecture, under the 
auspices of the department of sociology, on his recent book, The Pro- 
fessional Thief. 

E. L. Talbert has been granted sabbatical leave for the second semester 
of the present year. 


Columbia University —A new source book on the family in America, 
The Family: Past and Present, by Bernhard J. Stern, lecturer in sociology, 
has been announced by D. Appleton—Century Company. 

In the summer session, H. W. Odum, University of North Carolina, 
will give courses in contemporary American sociology and American 
regionalism; and R. G. Foster, Merrill-Palmer School, will give courses 
in family relationships and in personality adjustments. 


Cornell University—Dr. Mary Eva Duthie, extension assistant pro- 
fessor, department of rural social organization, is on sabbatic leave and 
is studying folk festivals in European countries. 

A social science conference was being held at Cornell University on 
April 29-30 as the Journal went to press. Faculty committees of Cornell 
University, Dartmouth College, and the University of Pennsylvania, 
headed by presidents of the three institutions in co-operation with student 
committees chose as the theme of the convention ‘““Making Democracy 
Work.” Professors acted as advisers to the individual round tables which 
handled definite topics in connection with the theme of the convention. 
Among the members of the faculty committee are two sociologists, J. L. 
Woodward, Cornell University, and M. E. Choukas, Dartmouth Uni- 
versity. 


Fisk University—Charles S. Johnson has announced the gift to the 
Social Science Institute of the University of a library of one thousand 
volumes collected by Robert E. Park, visiting professor. The volumes 
contain important source material on racial situations in Hawaii, Japan, 
China, Africa, South America, and the United States. 


Harvard University—The Harvard University Press announces the 
publication of The Industrial Worker, by T. N. Whitehead. 

Kimball Young of the University of Wisconsin will teach in the sum- 
mer school. 
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University of Hawaii.—Dr. Andrew W. Lind is on sabbatical leave and 
is visiting on the mainland of the United States. He plans to visit the 
Scandivanian countries during the summer. 

Herbert Blumer of the University of Chicago will be visiting professor 
of sociology during the second semester and the summer term, 1939. 


Towa State College—At the twenty-fifth annual extension conference 
held March 7-9, Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., Cornell University, gave a 
lecture on ‘‘Significant Social Trends.” 

Bryce Ryan, who had work last year at Harvard University, has been 
engaged during this year in part-time research and part-time teaching. 


University of Kansas.—Esther E. Twente, assistant professor of 
sociology and social work, was elected president of the Kansas Conference 
of Social Work at its annual meeting in Hutchinson, April 21-23. 


Louisiana State University—Guy B. Johnson, University of North 
Carolina, will give courses in the summer session. 

Dr. Rudolf Heberle, Kiel University, has been appointed professor of 
sociology, effective July 1, 1938. He will devote one half of his time to 
teaching, the other half to research. 

On the occasion of the dedicatory exercises at the University, April 
5-8, a conference attended by many sociologists and agricultural econo- 
mists from the southern states was held dealing with the general problems 
of land utilization in the South. George S. Wehrwein, University of 
Wisconsin, Charles J. Galpin, Washington, D.C., and Rupert B. Vance, 
University of North Carolina, led the discussions. 


Marshall College (Huntington, W.Va.).—Dr. Harold M. Hayward, 
formerly of the department of sociology of Washington State College, 
has been added to the sociology staff. 


University of Miami.—Dr. J. Paul Reed, formerly on the faculty of 
Kwansei Gakuin University, Japan, has accepted a position as associate 
professor of sociology. During the spring Dr. Reed lectured to classes at 
Southern Methodist University on Japanese social life and institutions. 


Michigan State College—Walter C. Reckless, Vanderbilt University, 
will teach during the summer session. 


University of Missouri.—Noel P. Gist, University of Kansas, who has 
been visiting professor during this year, has been appointed a regular 
member of the staff. 
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Municipal University of Omaha.—The Bureau of Social Research 
announces the publication in mimeographed form of “Readings in Crimi- 
nology” by T. Earl Sullenger. 


University of Nebraska.—John H. Mueller, University of Indiana, will 
be visiting professor during the summer session. 

J. O. Hertzler will teach at the University of Texas from June 7 to 
July 18. 


New York University.—The Educational Sociology Club, composed of 
students in the department of educational sociology, is divided into five 
culture groups: French, Spanish, Ukrainian, Italian, and Negro. Each 
group retains its own autonomous organization with a president who is 
a vice-president of the Educational Sociology Club. During the year each 
group offers two to five programs open to the members of the club, uniting 
each spring in a joint program entitled ‘Cultural Mosaics.” 

E. George Payne, Francis J. Brown, and Joseph S. Roucek of the de- 
partment of educational sociology have been selected for the board of the 
quarterly publication, Baltic and Scandinavian Countries, published in 
Gdynia, Poland. 

As a result of the report of the joint committee on maladjustment and 
delinquency of the New York City Board of Education, Frederic M. 
Thrasher has been appointed as a member of a committee headed by 
Dr. Benjamin B. Greenberg, assistant superintendent of schools, to siudy 
the probationary schools of New York City and to formulate a plan for 
the reorganization and evaluation of the work of these schools. 


University of North Dakota. Leah Brunk, School of Social Service 
Administration, University of Chicago, has been appointed assistant 
professor in the department of sociology, to give courses in social work. 


Oberlin College-——Newell L. Sims, chairman of the department of 
sociology, is leading a seminar this summer to study the co-operatives of 
Scandinavia and the collective agriculture of Soviet Russia. 

F. M. Zorbaugh will be on leave of absence for the year 1938-39, to 
engage in study and research. In his absence, Frederick W. Killian, 
Newark University, will be visiting professor. 


Ohio State University. James E. Hagerty, first chairman of the so- 
ciology department, founder of the College of Commerce, and a pioneer 
member of the American Sociological Society, was recently honored with 
a banquet attended by colleagues and former students. 
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University of Pennsylvania.—Karl de Schweinitz, formerly secretary 
of public assistance of the commonwealth of Pennsylvania, has been 
appointed director of the Pennsylvania School of Social Work. 

The fourth annual conference on ‘“‘Education and the Exceptional 
Child,” under the auspices of the Child Research Clinic of the Woods 
Schools at Langhorne, Pennsylvania, is being held May 3 to consider 
the subject of ‘“The Challenge of Progressive Education.’”’ W. Rex Craw- 
ford gave a paper on the “Cultural Approach to the Exceptional Child.” 


University of Pittsburgh—The third annual seminar on social work 
under the auspices of the Educational Travel Institute, will be directed 
by Marian Hathway, assistant director of the division of social work. 
The countries visited include France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Scandi- 
navia and Great Britain. 


University of Puerto Rico.—Richard Pattee, assistant professor of social 
sciences, has accepted an invitation of the Department of State to join its 
division of American republics to inaugurate a program of cultural inter- 
changes between the United States and Central and South American 
universities. 


University of Rochester—C. Luther Fry, since 1933 professor and 
chairman of the department of sociology, died in Rochester, New York, 
April 12. Dr. Fry was born in Philadelphia in 1894. He received the 
A.B. degree from Muhlenberg College in 1916 and his A.M. and Ph.D. 
degrees from Columbia University in 1917 and 1924. After service in 
the World War he was associated from 1920-22 with the Industrial 
Bureau of the Merchants’ Association of New York City. From 1922 to 
1933 he was director of the Bureau of Standards of the Institute for 
Social and Religious Research. He was director of the fact-finding com- 
mittee of the Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry. His publications 
included: The New and Old Immigrant on the Land; Diagnosing the 
Rural Church; A Census Analysis of American Villages; American Vil- 
lagers; The Near East and American Philanthropy: The United States Looks 
at Its Churches; the chapter, “Changes in Religious Organizations,” in 
Recent Social Trends; The Technique of Social Investigation; and (in co- 
operation with the Council of Social Agencies) the Handbook of Social 
Agencies in Rochester and Cost and Volume of Social Work in Rochester. 
His affiliations included: American Sociological Society, Population 
Association of America, American Statistical Association, advisory com- 
mittee on research of the New York State Department of Social Welfare, 
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research committee of the Welfare Council of New York City, vice- 
chairman of the Rochester panel of the Regional Labor Board, vice- 
president Rochester chapter of National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, Rochester Family Welfare Society, Rochester Co- 
ordinating Council, and the survey committee of the Community Chest. 


State College of Washington—Edwards Brothers, Incorporated, an- 
nounces the publication of a study in cultural change, Three Iron Mining 
Towns, by Paul H. Landis. 

The publication of Social Living; Principles and Problems in Introduc- 
tory Sociology, a high-school text, by Paul H. and Judson T. Landis, 
Louisiana State University, has been announced by Ginn and Company. 


Western Reserve University.—The School of Applied Sciences announces 
the publication of Group Adjustment: A Study in Experimental Sociology, 
by W. I. Newstetter, M. J. Feldstein, and T. M. Newcomb. 


University of Wisconsin —D. Appleton—Century Company announces 
the publication of the third edition of Principles of Sociology, by Edward 
Alsworth Ross. 


Yale University—H. Richard Niebuhr, associate professor at Yale 
Divinity School, has been named professor of Christian ethics. 


PERSONAL 

Dr. Edwin Sharp Burdell, professor of sociology and dean of humani- 
ties at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has been appointed 
to the newly established post of director of Cooper Union, New York 
City. He will be the administration and educational head and will co- 
ordinate its various branches. 

Kate H. Claghorn, who retired in 1932 from the staff of the New York 
School of Social Work, died March 22. She was author of several books, 
including Juvenile Delinquency in Rural New York and The Immigrant’s 
Day in Court. During the last five years she had been making housing 
studies in association with Dr. Carol Arnovici. 

At the meeting of the Chicago Academy of Criminology, March 16, 
Donald Clemmer, sociologist, diagnostic depot, Illinois State Peniten- 
tiary, gave a paper on the “Process of Prisonization”; Hans Riemer, 
sociologist, classification division, Indiana State Reformatory, spoke on 
the “Nature of the Prison Community”; and Joseph D. Lohman, sociolo- 
gist, Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research, presented a book review of 
Crime and the Community by Frank Tannenbaum. 
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Richard C. Garrison, student sociologist of the diagnostic depot of 
the Joliet Penitentiary, has accepted an appointment in the classifica- 
tion department of the Indiana State Reformatory at Pendelton. 

Charles E. Hendry, formerly of George Williams College, is now direc- 
tor of the program and personnel of the Boys Clubs of America, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Thomas G. Hutton, assistant sociologist-actuary, Illinois State Peni- 
tentiary, has accepted a position as senior statistician in the division of 
general administration, Indiana Department of Public Welfare, to be in 
charge of compiling and analyzing of criminal statistics and to direct 
research studies in criminology and penology. 

Dr. Béla Kovrig, lecturer in applied economics and social politics at 
the Francis Joseph University in Szeged and at the University for Techni- 
cal and Economical Sciences in Budapest, wiil be available for two months 
beginning October 1. Lecture subjects: “Philosophical Basis of Social 
Protection” ; ‘Labor Legislation”; “Social Protection or Reform’’; ““Theo- 
ry and Practice of Social Security”’; “Institutions for Industrial Peace in 
Europe’’; “Housing Policy in Different European Countries”; and “The 
Evaluation of Social Systems.’”’ Address Dr. Kovrig, in care of the Insti- 
tute of International Education, 2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York 
City. 

Harcourt Brace and Company announce the publication of The Cul- 
ture of Cities, by Lewis Mumford. 
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The Story of Dictatorship from the Earliest Times till Today. By E. E. 
Ke.ietr. New York: E. P. Dutton, 1937. Pp. 231. $1.75. 


Dictators and Democracies. By CALvin B. Hoover. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1937. Pp. xi+110. $1.50. 


Kellett presents a brief account of more than thirty “‘typical examples” 
of dictators, most of them rulers dating back to ancient or medieval 
times. One of them is a Hebrew tyrant, Abimelech, the vague story of 
whose life is found in the Book of Judges. Six are tyrants of Greece and 
another six the Greek tyrants of Sicily, but the dictators of ancient Rome 
are entirely omitted without explanation. Ten are chosen from Renais- 
sance Italy, and then, after a brief essay on Napoleon I and a sketch of 
three dictators of South America, the author turns to Lenin, Mussolini, 
Dolfuss, and Hitler. 

The first half of the book is little more than a chronicle, although an 
interesting chronicle, while the three Paraguayan dictators, who are 
chosen as illustrative of those of South America, can hardly be accepted 
as typical. The latter part of the volume, which deals with the “modern 
tyrannies,” repeats or summarizes well-known information regarding the 
ideologies, techniques, suppressions, and cruelties of the leading con- 
temporary dictators. The concluding chapter is a warning to the democ- 
racies to combine in the interest of security and freedom. 

Kellett’s purpose is evidently to describe and denounce rather than to 
explain the world’s “typical” dictators. He is writing for the popular 
reader and not for the social scientist. Except for the recent period, he 
almost entirely neglects the social environment, and he ventures few 
generalizations. The reader of the volume will probably find himself hat- 
ing the dictators, if indeed he does not already hate them, without under- 
standing the forces that produced them or made them act as they did or 
do. 

The main generalizations which he offers are the following: Political 
difficulties resulting from war or sudden economic or social changes and 
stresses tend to produce dictators. They were almost universally hated in 
ancient times. Dynasties founded by dictators usually deteriorate. Mod- 
ern tyrants, who possess superior instruments of warfare and propaganda 
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but “took their beginning in a real or invented emergency,” were the first 
to base their system upon a definite ideology. 

Professor Hoover’s small volume, which contains five essays dealing 
with the causes, nature, and development of the dictatorships of Russia, 
Germany, and Italy, frequently considers the question as to whether the 
democracies shall be able to survive. His work is scientific and philosophic 
rather than factual, although well grounded in the facts, for he is an out- 
standing authority on the dictatorships of contemporary Europe, par- 
ticularly those of Russia and Germany. 

He asserts that democracies confront two grave dangers: another gen- 
eral war or a future depression of the character which began in 1929. He 
doubts whether a planned economy is compatible with the parliamentary 
system, nor does he believe that capitalism can survive under a fascist 
state. In the long run, he points out convincingly, both systems of to- 
talitarianism tend to converge, with the state controlling all economic 
enterprise, and rewards being based solely upon service to the dictator. 

These are his most important conclusions, but he offers many other 
generalizations of scarcely less interest. He points out, for instance, that 
the existence of Marxism was itself an important cause of the rise of the 
dictatorships in the three leading states of continental Europe. In Russia 
a Marxian movement overthrew the old system, while the fear of a pro- 
letarian dictatorship was one motive for the demolition of the govern- 
ments of Italy and Germany. These facts are, of course, well known. He 
also asserts that successful revolutions are not made against the army, 
but, on the other hand, they are not always made with the army; that the 
success of the three dictators was due in large measure to the lack of 
dynamism in the governments which fell, governments that ‘‘remained 
true to the standards of late European civilization and culture and did 
not kill their rivals”; that the three dictatorships are not purely personal 
but based each upon a party and the mass support of the indoctrinated; 
that for anyone save the dictator under these systems “distinction be- 
comes the herald of almost certain disaster, while mediocrity and anonym- 
ity come to be the only hope of safety”; and that a mass dictatorship of 
the contemporary type, which “enjoys the support of a party organiza- 
tion, propaganda, and the monopoly of force, can maintain itself in power 
under circumstances so terrible that men conditioned by our modern 
culture cannot envisage them.” Moreover, he affirms that such dictator- 
ships ‘“emerge when either economic depression or political or social chaos 
exists and the parliamentary régime does not or cannot restore tolerable 
conditions.” “Such a situation may arise,” he says, “‘as the aftermath of 
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a major war, as the result of a severe economic crisis, or even as the result 
of popular disgust with the failure of government to maintain order during 
a critical period.”’ 
J. Frep Rippy 
University of Chicago 


The Third Reich. By Henri LICHTENBERGER. Translated from the 
French and edited by Koppert S. P1nson. With a Preface by NICHOLAS 
Murray Butter. New York: Greystone Press, 1937. Pp. xi+392. 
$3.00. 

The Spirit and Structure of German Fascism. By RoBert A. BRApy. 
With a Foreword by Harotp I. LaAski. New York: Viking Press, 
1937. Pp. xix+420. $3.00. 

The New Germany: National Socialist Government in Theory and Practice. 
By Fritz ERMARTH. With an Introduction by Ernest S. GRIFFITH. 
(“American University Studies in International Law and Relations,” 
No. 2.) Washington: Digest Press, 1936. Pp. xv+203. $2.00. 


These three studies are contributions toward an understanding and 
evaluation of the rise and structure of the Third Reich. They are written 
by three men of different nationalities—a Frenchman, an American, and a 
German—each an expert in his field, each approaching the problems in a 
different manner and from a different point of view, and each thus sup- 
plementing the others. Lichtenberger stresses the ideological side, Brady 
the institutional structure, and Ermarth the socioeconomic forces of 
German National Socialism. 

Lichtenberger’s book deals especially with the basic cultural traits of 
the Third Reich, which have been almost completely neglected in the 
abundant Nazi literature. Especially his studies on Nietzsche have made 
it possible for Lichtenberger to evaluate the underlying ideologies of the 
German upheaval which presenis itself as a belated political expression of 
the philosophy of life at the turn of the century. His interpretation cen- 
ters around the conception of ‘“‘Spartanism”’ as the basic philosophy of 
German National Socialism. Under this heading he studies the regimen- 
tation of the whole nation, the army, the storm troops, the labor camps, 
the youth organizations; also the “myth of the race” and the “religious 
problem” find a relevant description. One would only have wished to get 
likewise an analysis and critical review of the current trends in German 
literature from the pen of such an expert. Apart from that, Lichtenberger 
succeeds in touching at the vital issues of the cultural and educational 
spheres of present-day Germany. Equally successful is his short survey 
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of the foreign policy of the Third Reich. His review of the principal events 
in the ‘Fourth Year” of the Nazi rule is a masterful résumé of the situa- 
tion at that time. 

Compared with these chapters, the evaluation of the economic features 
of Nazi Germany is rather sketchy and insufficient. Possibly the great 
student of literature met with obstacles in the analysis of these complex 
economic factors. Here a real evaluation cannot be made from documen- 
tation and visible achievements. The real story can only be told if the 
dynamic, and often controversial, forces fighting for supremacy in pres- 
ent-day Germany are revealed. As much as Lichtenberger admirably suc- 
ceeds in integrating the Third Reich into the historical scene—especially 
in his pointed description of the diverse factors making for the rise of 
National Socialism—his difficulties start where it comes to the analysis 
of actual power politics and its workings. He points out that Hitler is not 
“the prisoner of anyone today. He is invested with personal power which 
he uses according to his own inspiration.’”’ But the author underestimates 
the hidden multiple party system in the so-called one-party structure and 
the actual strife for control by ambitious subleaders. This fight is ac- 
centuated in the economic sphere and makes the future character of Na- 
tional Socialism utterly unpredictable. 

Though Lichtenberger makes his reservations that the “Third Reich 
which Hitler wished to establish in no way resembled the old German 
Empire,” his static description underrates the really new phenomena of 
post-democratic dictatorships. Therefore, if the author feels that “the 
eternal Germany still lives under the brown shirt of Hitlerism as it did 
under the tinsel of the era of Wilhelm” (p. 181), it might be argued that 
the totalitarian state if unchecked could easily succeed in undermining 
this eternal Germany, leaving almost nothing of its substance when the 
hour of National Socialistic collapse arrives. 

Lichtenberger tries to preserve the position of a disinterested rap- 
porteur presenting an objective picture, reluctant in making any quali- 
fying comments, and not assuming the role of an arbiter between con- 
flicting opinions. However, objectivity can be so well aimed that it hits 
beside the mark. Though his concluding, and one might say crowning, 
chapter, ‘“‘A Frenchman Looks at Nazi Germany,” raises all doubts and 
problems concerning the Third Reich, it may be regarded as a most mod- 
est and reserved way of criticizing the German system. It will be taken 
as a sincere attempt to help toward a better understanding of the two 
peoples by confronting their basic beliefs “to esteem each other even in 
their differences.” But it certainly leads the author to see National So- 
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cialism as a strictly German phenomenon which does not affect France 
and the whole outlook of Europe. Such a reserved approach, praise- 
worthy as it may be, does not seem appropriate to Europe today. It does 
not fully consider the missionary driving force of the Third Reich. The 
questions put before the world by the rise of National Socialism cannot 
be answered in this way. 

In spite of these qualifications, Lichtenberger’s book undoubtedly will 
be welcomed by the American public as one of the most informing surveys 
of Nazi Germany. Though not strikingly new and penetrating, this study 
is a broad, comprehensive, and judicious examination of the facts. 
K. S. Pinson’s editorial footnotes, and more skeptical comments, his 
bibliographical remarks, and above all the appendix of well-selected 
documents add greatly to give life and color to the original study. 

Professor Brady’s book is political in the best sense of the word. It is 
meant as a warning and a challenge. Professor Laski’s suggestive Intro- 
duction underlines this purpose. Fascism presents itself to the author as a 
“dictatorship of monopoly—capitalism . . . . business enterprise organ- 
ized on a monopoly basis and in full command of all the military, police, 
legal, and propaganda power of this state” (p. 22). The Nazi system is 
accordingly set up to control completely all activities and all thoughts, 
ideas, and values of the entire German nation. 

Such a formula is not new. What makes this study valuable is the 
extraordinary amount of material brought together and assimilated to 
back up his thesis. He ably presents what may be regarded as the most 
penetrating English analysis of the working machinery of Nazi institu- 
tions. Brady’s book is an indispensable source of material for the con- 
scientious students of fascism, even for those who will not share his 
interpretation which impels the author to uncover the profound Fascist 
tendencies in the United States differing from the “overtly fascist Ger- 
many not in the content, but in the level on which the propaganda is pro- 
moted. The non-fascist, as in England and the United States, are still 
mainly on the persuasive level, while the fascist are fully oriented on the 
coercive level” (p. 384). 

A criticism of this thought-provoking study has to start with its 
dangerously comprehensive definition of fascism which includes almost 
every attempt toward planned organization in capitalism, for instance, 
the Belgian Hendrik-de-Man-Plan or the N.R.A. But such plans may fol- 
low very different underlying principles. To call all them Fascist would 
mean the end of planning in a democracy and therewith an end of democ- 
racy itself. 
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On the whole, Brady overrates organization. He rightly points at the 
“organizations and institutions for central control over scientific activity 
ready at hand” when National Socialism took the power (pp. 63 ff.). The 
co-ordination of the German universities, however, is not due to those 
ready-made organizations but to the purge of ‘“‘undesirable professors” 
and the dissolution of self-administration of universities. 

The same overstatement holds true oi Brady’s identification of business 
leadership and fascism. As much as it might fit a concrete description of 
a specific phase of German National Socialism, it does not explain the 
driving forces of its rise, nor does it indicate the inward possibilities of its 
future development. Thus, while Lichtenberger underrates the economic 
factors of German National Socialism, Brady disregards its political side. 
It is, for instance, a well-established fact that only a small group of 
German industrial captains (contrary to Brady’s statement) supported 
National Socialism before its seizure of power, and even today the ten- 
sions between party and industry are not at all eradicated. One might 
even suggest that the new centralized state control of German business 
may make it possible one day to exterminate the capitalist ruling class 
with one stroke under an all-powerful system of military economy. 

What Brady does not sufficiently recognize are the military and 
bureaucratic traditions of Germany. It is significant that in his thorough 
catalogue of important institutions no chapter deals with the bureaucracy. 
Students of German government have often shown the extraordinary 
importance of this efficient and most conservative Prussian bureaucracy. 
Not for the first time in history it may even succeed in breaking, or at 
least shaping, the dynamic force of a revolutionary movement. 

Brady’s analyses of the parallels between military rule and business 
leadership in Germany, identifying “labor and the soldier pattern 
throughout” (p. 180), are revealing but need supplementing. He gives 
illuminating illustrations of the specific training in military and business 
circles which seems to be almost identical. But the military forces are far 
from being the handmaiden of big business. They have their own driving 
power. Modern military techniques might even contradict the concep- 
tions of a totalitarian state. There had been divergent opinions in the 
leading military circles concerning National Socialism before its seizure 
of power. With its victory the reservations against the plebeian move- 
ment were not at all silenced, especially not in the upper strata of higher 
officers. Even after the June purge of 1934, which destroyed the power of 
the competing storm troopers, German generals did not whole-heartedly 
accept the totalitarian state, and they did it only because and in so far 
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as it had been useful to their own ends. Thus, Brady’s analysis of German 
“Fascism as the rule of the businessman” cannot always stand a severe 
and realistic scrutiny. Such a formula is too simple to meet such a com- 
plex phenomenon. It is always tempting to accept a clear-cut interpreta- 
tion following a straightforward conception, as for instance a Marxist 
pattern can offer. Every other explanation leaves the disturbed reader in 
the fog of qualifications and harassed by the uncertainties of two-sided- 
ness. For scientific research, however, and in the last analysis also for the 
really effective political attitude, such simplifying general formulas are 
only misleading. Acting like an opiate, they are a most questionable at- 
tempt at an appraisal of the real political forces at stake. 

Compared with Brady’s militant fanfare, Ermarth’s book looks very 
sober and almost too scholarly. He too explains the rise of National So- 
cialism as only a part of a great process of social evolution in the whole 
Western world. Without underestimating the fundamental economic 
forces, he emphasizes the political dynamics of democracy. Taking up a 
theme which has been widely discussed in post-war Germany, he regards 
“fa uniform basis upon which the process of forming the will of people can 
operate” as the sine qua non of the existence of a democracy. “‘As soon as 
centrifugal forces of some kind grow stronger, forces destroying the uni- 
form basis of will, the problem arises how to hold the dissenting or dis- 
affected groups to the will of the majority.” His study opens with an 
analysis of ““The Disintegration of German Democracy,” followed by a 
description of ““The Totalitarian State and the Rise of National Social- 
ism.” He then presents in two main parts an accurate picture of the con- 
stitutional structure and the economic state of the Third Reich. A short 
concluding chapter tries to make an appraisal of the possible trends in 
“the future of the totalitarian state.” 

President Butler points out in his Introduction to Lichtenberger’s 
study that “‘it is quite impossible for any German scholar to write an ob- 
jective and dispassionate review of that which has happened in Germany 
since the Armistice.’’ Ermarth proves that it can be done. The author 
raises the crucial question whether “‘in any period of transition when old 
foundations tremble it is objectivity or loyalty that is needed..... 
There is criticism that is dictated by higher loyalty to the ideal Germany 
that is to be the greater Europe of tomorrow.” In spite of such a critical 
attitude toward the current regime, the author keeps himself free from 
any resentment. He combines the insight of a German who lived through 
the political and spiritual processes he describes and who, thanks to his 
subsequent American experiences of many years, could win enough dis- 
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tance to see these events in their broader connections. He succeeds in giv- 
ing a most realistic and responsible explanation of these moving events. 
One may argue with the author on details. One may not follow him in 
accepting the appearance of inevitability and fatefulness of the German 
transformation. Still this highly accurate and well-documented study de- 
serves high recognition. 


SIGMUND NEUMANN 
Wesleyan University 


Preface to Peasantry: A Tale of Two Black Belt Counties. By ARTHUR F. 
Raper. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1936. Pp. 
xili+423. $3.50. 

Landlord and Tenant on the Cotton Plantation. By T. J. WOoOFTER, Jr. 
(“Research Monograph,” Vol. V.) Washington: Division of Social Re- 
search, Works Progress Administration, 1936. Pp. xxxiii+ 288. 


Social Aspects of the Banana Industry. By CHARLES DAviIpD KEPNER, 

Jr. New York: Columbia University Press, 1936. Pp. 230. $3.00. 

In the census and in statistical tables facts pertaining to the Negro 
and to the white populations of the South are set off from each other in 
severely separate columns. On the map, however, the dividing line, if it 
exists, is not nearly so hard and fast. Although there are black belts and 
white belts, although some areas are almost entirely white and others al- 
most entirely black, yet over most of the rural South whites and Negroes 
live together on the land as neighbors. Farms owned or operated by 
whites lie alongside farms owned or operated by Negroes. 

Underneath the level of public consciousness respecting race relations 
in the South there is going on an impersonal and, for the most part, an 
unconscious competition for the land. This interracial competition has 
only once since Reconstruction become a conscious political issue, and 
this occurred about 1914 in North Carolina, when a bill providing for 
rural segregation by race was introduced in the legislature and defeated. 
That land ownership and occupancy has not yet become an important 
issue in racial politics in the South is owing in no small degree to the fact 
that competition for land is and has been largely on an individual basis. 

In the relations between whites and blacks in Africa, on the other hand, 
where Europeans and natives are geographically as well as statistically 
separate, there is perhaps no problem of which the people are more con- 
scious than that of the distribution of the land. A good deal of legislation 
has been enacted bearing upon this problem with rural segregation, in 
many parts of Africa, becoming an established principle of racial accom- 
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modation. It might be pointed out that in Africa, land, in so far as it 
is part of the race problem, also is a cultural problem. It is a problem in- 
volving a clash between opposing systems of traditions and practices 
pertaining to the land. But in the South, where the two races compete 
within a more or less uniform single culture, the land problem is a social 
problem, chiefly the problem of farm tenancy. 

Historically, the plantation system of the South is responsible for the 
basic fact that whites and blacks are highly interspersed over the country- 
side. The plantation system, too, is responsible for the form which the 
land problem has assumed in the South. The problem of the share-cropper 
cannot be understood apart from that system, and there are white share- 
croppers as well as Negro share-croppers. On the plantation white tenants 
and Negro tenants recognize the authority of the same landlord and 
planter, frequently engage in joint tasks, and meet each other on Saturday 
afternoons at the commissary to get the next week’s rations. Houses oc- 
cupied one year by Negro tenants may be occupied the next by white 
tenants. Members of the two races are thus in constant and continuous 
interaction, co-operation, competition, and conflict. 

The plantation, the institution which historically has grouped whites 
and blacks together in one geographic, economic, and political unit, is now 
in the process of radical change if not of complete dissolution. Raper’s 
study is concerned with the internal and external factors which interact 
to form the process of change in two Georgia counties. Where formerly 
there was one plantation, now there are emerging a dozen or so small 
farms operated by “independent renters and small owners.” As the cost 
of producing the old plantation staples mounts, the planter steadily loses 
his economic function and, also, tends either to lose control over his 
tenants or to exert his control to exploit them more ruthlessly. The pres- 
ent situation, therefore, is one of a high degree of community disorganiza- 
tion—a disorganization which is, according to Raper, a preface to 
peasantry. 

Mr. Raper, and there are many others who agree with him, does not 
like this prospect. He favors the small farm but not the peasant-operated 
small farm. His book is part of a growing literature reflecting the develop- 
ment of a social movement, analogous to the abolitionist movement before 
the Civil War, which has the small farm as its goal. The abolitionist move- 
ment resulted in the destruction of slavery. The present movement goes 
even further; it aims at the destruction of the plantation, the physical 
basis of slavery and of cropper tenancy itself. 

Woofter’s report is a study of the same problem in seven southeastern 
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cotton states. Over this wider area he finds that, up to 1910, there was a 
slow, steady disintegration of plantations into small farms. Since 1910, 
however, tenancy, especially white tenancy, has been steadily increasing 
at the expense of ownership. It is this fact, perhaps, which lies behind 
the development of the social movement to which I have referred—a 
social movement which is developing a literature, a leadership, and a 
program of action which includes the Bankhead-Jones Bill. The two 
studies by Raper and Woofter are essential to anyone seeking to under- 
stand the conditions out of which the small-farm movement is growing. 

Social Aspects of the Banana Industry is a study of how land acquisition 
for purposes of “mass agriculture” in Central America has conditioned 
social change. The banana industry “has transformed primeval jungles 
into thrifty plantations and active communities.” But “in place of tue 
natural jungle there appears a social jungle in which widely divergent 
nationalities, races, social classes and economic interests are intertwined 
as confusedly as were trees, underbrush and parasitic vines before the 
coming of man.” This heterogeneous mass is held together by the iron 
control of the company. Here, again, in another situation, the plantation 
is bringing together men of diverse race and nationality to live together 
on the land. What the southern plantation did in the first centuries of 
American history, the Central American plantation is doing today. How 
similar will be the process of change? 

When the plantation comes to be studied comparatively, as the state 
and other institutions have been, Kepner’s book will provide much useful 
information. 


EpcGaR T. THOMPSON 
Duke University 


Studies of Differential Fertility in Sweden. By KARL ARVID EDIN and Ep- 
WARD P. Hutcuinson. London: P. S. King & Son, Ltd., 1935. Pp. 
116. $2.00. 


The fact that differential fertility in Stockholm does not follow the 
customary pattern—an inverse relation between social and economic 
status and fertility—has attracted much attention in recent years. In this 
study the data for Stockholm are presented to the reader of English in 
more detail than hitherto, and data for certain rural counties are also 
included. In the first place, the organization of Swedish statistics is brief- 
ly described in order to show how such studies of fertility are possible in 
Sweden. 


In the rural counties studied the differential fertility rates are the same 
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as those found elsewhere—namely, the more rural the community, the 
higher the rate; also, the more rural the occupation, the higher the fertility 
rate. These data are interesting as showing the actual situation in these 
counties, but they add nothing new to our information in this field. The 
data on intramarital fertility in Stockholm, on the other hand, are of 
unusual interest: 


On comparison of the fertility rates of the different income groups, fertility 
was found to be in direct proportion to amount of annual income,—least in the 
lowest income class, highest for the families with incomes in excess of 10,000 
kroner per annum. That this result was not an artifact of standardization was 
proved by the presence of the same relation of fertility to income in the un- 
standardized fertility rates. 

Simultaneous division according to both occupation and income demon- 
strated an inverse relation of fertility to income among the industrial laborers. 
In all other occupational groups, however, the observed rates increased with 
income. Excepting the groups of industrial laborers, the fertility rates at a given 
income level showed little consistent variation with occupation. This was per- 
haps a result of too little specificity in occupational classification, but suggests 
that occupational differentials in fertility are attributable to associated differ- 
ences in economic status. 

The social differential was found to be least, on a relative basis, in the first 
years of marriage, the greater fertility of the upper classes being most evident 
at a longer interval after marriage. 

The evidence developed was on the whole very consistent in demonstrating 
a reversal of the traditional relation of fertility to social status. As for the 
validity of this observation, the original material employed was of exceptional 
completeness and reliability [pp. 67-68]. 


These conclusions apply to intramarital fertility in Stockholm in the 
years 1919-22. They are so distinctly at variance with the findings of 
most studies of differential fertility that they should be examined with 
great care. In addition to these data on intramarital fertility, 1919-22 
data are given on intramarital fertility for the first decade of marriage for 
all the Stockholm couples which could be traced in the censuses of 1920 
and 1930. The chief point in this part of the study was to find what 
differentials, if any, existed between different educational and income 
groups. The conclusions were: 

The observed fertility rates increased without exception from the lowest to 
the highest education groups. The validity of this observation was confirmed 
by demonstrating: 

1. that the fertility differentials were not produced by a more favorable age 
distribution or a less frequent employment of wives in the more educated 
groups; 
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2. that they were not merely a result of the better economic position of the 
more educated; 

3. that they were not a product of temporary changes in fertility during the 
post-war years; 

4. that in all probability they were not a result of social class differences in 
the number of children born to the wives before the observed marriages (illegit- 
imate children plus children of former marriages). 

Asa further point, analysis of fertility in the first decade of marriage was made 
with respect to the ratio of 1930 income to 1920 income of husband. A slightly 
higher than average fertility was to be observed in families having the more 
favorable changes in income. 

Evidence was also obtained to attest the validity of the social class differentials 
in fertility observed in the preceding chapter. The abnormal conditions of the 
period around 1920 were shown to have had little or no effect on the average 
fertility of marriage in Stockholm; the previously observed relation of fertility 
to economic status was found to have been no temporary phenomenon [pp. 86- 
87]. 


These conclusions are very important if they mean that fertility varies 
directly with economic and social status. Hitherto it has appeared that 
that part of the population of lower social and economic status was con- 
tributing more than its proportionate share to the oncoming generation. 
If, as has frequently been maintained, this part of the population is also 
of less than average social worth, then the existence of such a differential 
in reproduction rates is a matter of grave concern. Also it is obvious that 
families of lowly status cannot usually provide as good training for their 
children as families of better status. 

It should be noted here that all the authors of this study claim is that 
intramarital fertility in Stockholm is in direct relation to social and eco- 
nomic status—the higher this status, the larger the number of children 
born within the first decade of marriage. But, although this is all that is 
claimed by the authors, they definitely imply that in Stockholm this situa- 
tion is general and constitutes a reversal of the usual condition. To the 
reviewer it seems that this implied position assumes more than the data 
justify. The reasons for cautioning against the too-ready acceptance of 
the view that in Stockholm the general relation between social and eco- 
nomic status and size of family is direct rather than inverse will be stated 
briefly. 

Of the 6,629 families included in the study on fertility in the first decade 
of marriage, 5,039 were ‘“‘not known to have had children previous to the 
observed marriage.” Thus 1,590 were known to have had children previ- 
ous to the observed marriage (either by a previous marriage or illegiti- 
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mate). Of these 1,590 women, 85.5 per cent belonged to the class having 
husbands in the least educated group, 11.9 per cent to the middle group, 
and 2.6 per cent to the group with husbands with the best education. If it 
is assumed that each of these 1,590 women had one child before the ob- 
served marriage, then the total fertility up to the end of the first decade 
of married life is as shown in line 2 of the accompanyiag table instead of 
as in line 1, which is only intramarital fertility during this decade. But it 


A B C+D 
1.17 1.36 1.66 


A. Common school or less. 


B. Some secondary education but without matriculation 
examination. 


C. With matriculation examination. 
D. Degree from university or higher technical schoo 1]. 


is by no means certain that a considerable number of the 5,039 women 
who were not known to have had children previous to the observed mar- 
riage did rot in fact have such children. If it is assumed that 1,000 of 
them did have children previously and that they were distributed between 
the education classes in the same proportion as the 1,590 were, then the 
total fertility of this group (6,629) of women through the first decade of 
existing marriages would be as given in line 3. 

These two calculations, lines 2 and 3, show clearly that intramarital fer- 
tility and total fertility up to a given time may be quite different. On the 
assumption of only one child previous to the existing marriage (the min- 
imum), the differential between classes A and B practically disappears 
and that between A and C +D is reduced from 41.9 to 24.5 per cent. 
On the second assumption the fertility of the A group is higher than that 
of the B group and only 6.6 per cent below the C + D group. 

In view of these facts, the reviewer questions the propriety of some of 
the quotations given above and also of the following: 

Comparisons of fertility rates indicated that the influence of previous births 
on the average fertility of marriage was relatively slight, although this influence 
would undoubtedly have been more apparent if account had been taken of the 
number of such births. [Under the circumstances, no information was to be 
had concerning the de facto marriages which were never legalized, or which were 
not legalized until after 1920.] 

While these observations must be taken with caution in view of the unknown 
completeness of .aformation, the available evidence was at least uniform in indi- 
cating that social class differences in the number of premarital births were in no 
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way responsible for the higher intramarital fertility of the more educated Stockholm 
groups [p. 82; italics mine]. 
WarREN S. THOMPSON 
Miami University 


Research Memorandum on Social Aspects of Consumption in the Depres- 
sion. By ROLAND S. VAILE with the assistance of HELEN G. CANOYER. 
New York: Social Science Research Council, 1937. Pp. vii+86. $1.00. 


_Mr. Vaile had at least in one respect a more difficult problem than the 
other twelve investigators studying the social aspects of the depression. 
All had the problem of deciding which of the happenings during the de- 
pression were the results of the depression. It is true that the subjects of 
the thirteen monographs are worded carefully—‘‘crime in the depression,” 
“the family in the depression,” etc. But the sponsoring committee of the 
Social Science Research Council refers to them as studies of “depression 
effects” and as giving information on the “influences of the depression.” 
The careful investigator would in any case feel it his responsibility to indi- 
cate which of the phemonema recorded were in his opinion due to the 
depression. 

In addition to this difficult task, Mr. Vaile had the problem of deciding 
what was “consumption” and what its “‘social” aspects. In his introduc- 
tory section he wrestles with this problem, none too successfully in the 
reviewer’s opinion. The discussion seems disorganized and inconclusive; 
no clear-cut concept appears. Mr. Vaile says that there is a broad and a 
narrow concept of consumption. What the narrow is he does not ex- 
pressly say, but he does say that research in the field so conceived is 
“traditionally” the province of the economist and that some of the re- 
search problems are those associated with “measurement of income, retail 
trade, family expenditures, savings and credit.’’ The broader concept is 
the one avowedly taken in the monograph. 

Under the broader concept consumption is defined as the “total satis- 
faction that individuals get out of life’’—a definition that for some curious 
reason is supposed to be implicit in Adam Smith’s statement that ‘“con- 
sumption is the sole end and purpose of all production.’”’ The broad view 
would therefore mean that, if techniques permitted, such matters as 
changes in total satisfactions due to a shift from the use of goods produced 
by the consumer to the use of those produced by others would be in- 
vestigated. During the depression Mr. Vaile notes a substitution of a 
“socially planned program of consumption” for “activities carried out by 
individual initiative.” The example of the former seems to be Works 
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Progress Administration projects or those carried out by government 
agencies, and of the other the informal work “‘bees” of a generation ago. 
But surely consumers were using extensively goods in whose making they 
had no part before W.P.A. came on the scene. During the depression, 
moreover, home production with whatever satisfactions are derived there- 
from greatly increased. 

When Mr. Vaile abandons theoretical discussion of his field and pro- 
ceeds to give the results of his statistical investigations, the tinge of 
uncertainty and vagueness disappears. His problem becomes “measured 
changes in income and consumption.” He knows the data to assemble, 
where to look for them, and how to appraise and interpret them. He 
measures the movement in real income, in quantity and quality of physi- 
cal goods consumed as shown primarily by the censuses of retail distribu- 
tion, changes in expenditure for recreational purposes, changes in con- 
sumer credit, in family budgets, in government expenditures, and in gov- 
ernmental recognition of consumers’ interests. In spite of his desire to 
take the broader concept, he fell back when it came to studying measured 
changes upon the problems traditionally belonging to the economist. On 
all these matters he obtains some interesting results well worth examina- 
tion. 

Mr. Vaile was greatly handicapped by the scarcity of data when he 
attempted to determine the effect of the depression upon family budget- 
ary patterns. He utilized two studies of the incomes and expenditures of 
families of students at the University of Minnesota, one comparing the 
situation in 1929 and 1931, the other in 1932 and 1934. He decided also 
that percentage changes in expenditures resulting from the pricing of a 
fixed budget would throw light on the effect of the depression upon con- 
sumers. He rejected the results of such pricing by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics on the ground mainly that both the items priced and their 
weights were of questionable realism by 1929. Instead he used the results 
shown by the pricing of budgets for a wage-earner, a clerk, and an execu- 
tive in the San Francisco Bay region by the Heller Committee for Eco- 
nomic Research of the University of California. These results show, of 
course, only what would have happened if the commodities and services 
in these budgets had been purchased in the designated amounts at the 
prices prevailing during the depression period. Mr. Vaile says that these 
budgets show ‘‘typical spending ways,” but the Heller Committee refers 
to them always as “standard” budgets, “‘pictures of what given types of 
families require.” They are “compromises between what ought to be and 
what is,”’ as are all standard budgets. 
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The second half of the monograph proper deals with “Problems and 
Projects.” In the opinion of the reviewer these pages constitute a notable 
addition to the literature in this field, badly needed by students at this 
particular juncture. Not only is imagination shown in regard to signifi- 
cant types of problems but also thorough knowledge of the methodological 
issues and important details to be considered in carrying them out. Be- 
lieving with Miss Hoyt that the highest type of thinking is not to solve 
problems but to get the problems to begin with, the merits of this section 
give the monograph as a whole a high rating. 

The bibliographical suggestions at the end are not particularly well 
chosen. Some of the items included suggest the broadest possible basis for 
selection, and some of the omissions suggest quite the opposite but leave 
the basis of selection most uncertain. 


Kyrk 
University of Chicago 


Pareto’s General Sociology. By LAWRENCE J. HENDERSON. Cambridge: 

Harvard University Press, 1935. Pp. viit-119. $1.25. 

Of the various abbreviated statements aiming to make clear the general 
content of Pareto’s views on sociology, this volume is one of the best. 
The author isa distinguished biologist who has become an enthusiastic 
proponent of Pareto’s scheme. His discussion will be found to be very 
readable. In the opinion of the reviewer, however, it is marred by a cultish 
devotion to Pareto’s views, and also by an unfortunate lack of familiarity 
with the general field of sociology. The former trait has imparted to the 
discussion somewhat of a messianic attitude; the latter, a not altogether 
fair appraisal of what is the significance to sociology of the works of 
Pareto. An example of this biased consideration of other sociologists is 
shown by Mr. Henderson’s discussion of Durkheim, which appears as a 
note appended to the volume. This latter treatment, in the judgment of 
the reviewer, reflects a considerable misunderstanding, and consequent 
misinterpretation, of Durkheim’s work. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


The Fields and Methods of Sociology. Edited by L. L. BERNARD. New 
York: Long & Smith, Inc., 1934. Pp. viit+529. $3.50. 


This volume appeared in 1934, but, inadvertently, no previous review 
has been made of it in this Journal. The passage of four years since its 
appearance permits one to judge it a little better in retrospect. The vol- 
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ume consists primarily of papers presented before the American Socio- 
logical Society at its annual meeting in 1932. Thus we find chapters pre- 
pared by thirty-four contributors dealing with the general content and 
methods in all the major recognized divisions of sociological concern. As 
one would anticipate, there is enormous variety to the treatment that 
appears in the various contributions. It is too lengthy a task to consider 
the views that are presented in them; hence, this appraisal is limited to 
the volume as a whole. 

As one would suspect in a survey treatment, such as this volume repre- 
sents, the general discussion does little to give any penetrating under- 
standing of the problems that are fundamental in present sociological 
interest. This may be regarded as its outstanding deficiency. Methodologi- 
cal progress in sociology requires a resolution of immediate problems to 
general ones which are so clarified that assumptions, objectives, and im- 
plications of method become explicit. Unfortunately, the treatment given 
by the papers in this volume has not reached this stage. Indeed, if one 
views it from this deeper interest, the impression derived is one of a 
kaleidoscopic parade of cursory problems, views, and techniques, which 
together show little order, unity, or intelligible sense. Such a picture does 
not imply incapacity on the part of those who have contributed the ar- 
ticles, or on the part of the editor who has assembled them; it merely 
reflects the present state of sociology. 

Even though the volume cannot be regarded from this point of view 
as a forward step in the solution of problems vital to sociology, it never- 
theless is of significant value in giving to students a perspective of the 
field of sociology in terms both of the topics of concern and of the tech- 
niques currently employed. As such a, survey, it should be helpful, par- 
ticularly to introductory students. The editor is to be congratulated on 
having made a judicious assemblage of materials that yield such a service- 
able perspective of the field of sociology. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


The Concept of Time. By Louise ROBINSON HEATH. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. 236. $3.00. 

The Problem of Time. (‘University of California Publications in Philoso- 
phy,” Vol. XVIII.) Berkeley: University of California Press, 1935. Pp. 
225. $2.25. 

S. Alexander in his Spinoza and Time says: ““The most characteristic 
feature of the thought of the last twenty-five years is the discovery of 
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Time.” At least in one respect,this remark appears to be true, for in the 
last few years an increasing number of articles and monographs devoted to 
an analysis of various aspects of time has been appearing. The physicists 
and mathematicians, philosophers and psychologists, biologists and so- 
ciologists—all have participated in this renewed study of time and have 
attacked it from very different, and often somewhat new, standpoints. 

The works under review are the contributions of philosophers to the 
problem. Professor Heath’s monograph is largely devoted to tracing the 
changing forms of the concept of time from the Greeks up to the present 
time. It is not an exhaustive history of time-concept, with the main 
epistemological and ontological implications involved, but it is an intel- 
ligent and all in all competent outline of such a history. From the pre- 
Socratic thinkers up to the recent concepts of time, especially of the 
“time-space continuum” of the relativity theory and of the time of the 
quantum theory, the main types of the concept are ably sketched, the 
essential traits indicated, and the differences pointed out. The compara- 
tively weaker part of this history is that of the medieval period. 

Besides this history the work gives a concise systematic analysis of the 
main epistemological problems involved in the concept. In the introduc- 
tory and then the concluding chapters the author sketches the physical or 
operational, the mathematical, and the broader “negativistic,” relational, 
and expansionist-creative types of time-concept. She rightly points out 
the pluralistic varieties of time which as such do not necessarily contradict 
one another. The biological and psychological time are also mentioned, 
though not in the same way as in the newest attempts, like that of 
Lecomte du Noiiy, to make a certain biological process a true measure of 
time. The fundamental omission of the author is a complete neglect of 
social time—the neglect which usually retaliates by a lack of clearness in 
the analysis of the several aspects of the time-problem. The author is 
mildly inclined to find the synthesis of all the diverse conceptions of time 
along the pragmatic-utilitarian-operational way. The reviewer doubts se- 
riously that this is the best way for that purpose. 

The second work consists of eight substantial studies of various aspects 
of the time problem by the philosophers of the University of California. 
The studies are as follows: “The Problem of Time,” by S. C. Pepper; 
“The Schema of Time,” by V. F. Lenzen; “Time in Operational Analy- 
sis,” by E. W. Strong; “Time as Datum,” by W. R. Dennes; ‘““The Non- 
specious Present,” by J. Loewenberg; ‘““McTaggart’s Analysis of Time,” 
by P. Marhenke; ‘Succession and Duration,” by D. C. Mackay; and 
“Temporal Form and Existence,” by G. P. Adams. In a short note it is 
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impossible to outline the complex epistemological, logical, and meta- 
physical aspects discussed by these papers. It is enough to say that, in 
spite of a disagreement with the standpoints of many of these papers, the 
reviewer finds them competent, interesting, and valuable. 

For purely empirical studies in sociology these philosophical contribu- 
tions can hardly give direct help or be of great necessity. If, however, a 
sociologist wants to examine the ultimate premises of his method and 
technique—an examination and even re-examination which become once 
in a while unavoidable and increasingly so at the present moment—then 
he can hardly dodge the problem of time with its history and main 
epistemological and other implications. In that case, and for that pur- 
pose, both works reviewed serve as a good introduction to these problems 
and, as such, will be helpful. On the other hand, the philosophers should 
also be advised to notice such a species of time as social time and a 
tangible dependence of the prevalent concept of time at a given period 
upon the type of society and culture in which such a concept diffuses. A 
proper study of social time and its social and cultural conditions may 
easily throw a great deal of light upon several “muddled” points of time 
in their analysis. More attention on the part of sociologists to what phi- 
losophers, mathematicians, psychologists, and biologists are doing in this 
field, and vice versa, is likely to be beneficial to all the parties concerned. 


Pitrrim A. SOROKIN 
Harvard University 


Biological Time. By P. LEcoMTE pu Notty. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1937. Pp. 180+31 illustrations and Index. $2.00. 


Philosophical musings on the nature of time and on the fact that the 
speed of many physiolog'cal processes in the body change with the age of 
the individual. Many of these slow up with age, such as growth, rate of 
healing of wounds, basal metabolism, etc. A few processes such as body 
temperature regulation, some immunity reactions, some thinking proc- 
esses, etc. are speeded up, or at least adjusted to a more rapid response by 
conditioning, with age. From such data the author argues that “physio- 
logic time” varies with the age of the individual, and is different from 
“time” as related to cosmic processes. To the reviewer this seems a rather 
irrelevant intellectual ‘‘pastime.’’ But some of the practical conclusions 
advanced by Dr. Carrel in his Foreword to the book appear more question- 
able: We are told “the younger the child the richer his life in physiological 
and psychical values.”” This runs contrary to experience. We are told also 
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that “every movement of the existence of a child must be vitalized for his 
information” —a questionable, if not a downright pernicious dictum. 


A. J. CARLSON 
University of Chicago 


Aristocracy and the Middlé Classes in Germany: Social Types in German 
Literature, 1830-1900. By ERNEST KOHN-BRAMSTEDT with a Fore- 
word by G. P. Goocn. London: P. S. King & Son, Ltd., 1937. Pp. 
xii+362. 15s. 

This book attempts “‘to analyze and describe relationships between the 
aristocracy and the middle classes of Northern Germany during the period 
from 1830 to 1900, using as one of its main sources the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury novel’’ and also to “make some contributions to the sociology of 
German writers of the Nineteenth Century.” Its significance lies in the 
nature of documentary material and the methods used for sociological 
analysis. The basic question which the author proposes is: To what ex- 
tent can one rely on literature in depicting society? In reply he states 
that a serious novel requires an empirical knowledge of society and a 
technique similar to that of the ideal type in sociology. In fiction the indi- 
vidual is really typical of a group or class. 

But before the sociologist can use literary material he must determine 
how far fictional presentation coincides with the social reality of a given 
age. Dr. Kohn-Bramstedt restricts his choice of literary documents to 
those which can be checked by nonfictional material. In dealing with the 
probiem of determining an author’s public, he classifies Fontane’s public 
into an ideal public and an actual public. The ideal public are “those 
strata or groups to which he [Fontane] appeals and which he probably had 
in mind while writing and planning his work.’”’ The actual public “may be 
a circle of friends, the readers of a periodical, one particular profession, a 
class, or even a whole nation.” The author shares the ideologies and feel- 
ings of his ideal public, while his actual public is that which “accepts or 
criticizes their [the works’] contents and sometimes even imitates their 
ideas and characters” or the consumers of his works. These two publics 
are not necessarily identical. In the Germany of this period there was a 
deep cleavage between them. 

The author’s analysis of the position of the writer in Germany from 
1830 to 1900 throws light on the relationships between the various strata 
of German society. As the career of Fontane indicates, writers veered 
more and more toward a middle-class outlook even though they yearned 
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for an audience composed of cultured aristocrats. They thought of them- 
selves as champions of the middle class as long as its claims were unful- 
filled. Once these claims became social realities, writers became more 
critical of them, although German men of letters of this period seldom 
became aesthetes or bohemians. 

Once we have said that literature is both the effect and cause of the 
social experience of a given group we must show how this body of litera- 
ture can be related to a specific group within the larger society in which it 
functions. We do not always know how the author of this study is able 
to assign his writers and their works to such definite class situations in 
such a complex civilization as that of the nineteenth century. If any seri- 
ous fault may be found with this study, it is that the author attempts too 
much. To deal both with the relations of individual authors to the class 
structure and with a sociological analysis of the literary profession within 


the limits of one study was ill advised. 
Hucu D. DUNCAN 
Chicago 


Eléments de sociologie religieuse. By RoGER BastipE. Paris: Libraire 
Armand Colin, 1935. Pp. 204. Fr. 10.50. 


It is comforting to some of us to find a French student of the sociology 
of religion who is not a follower of the Durkheim school. Professor Bastide 
accepts many of the contentions of Durkheim, such as the thesis that the 
only idea common to all religions is the idea of the ‘“‘sacred”’; and also the 
contention that religion is essentially social. But he differs with Durk- 
heim’s theory that religion is but the hypostatization of socioethical 
ideas. He points out that the sense of social solidarity in primitive society 
was too unconscious to be capable of being hypostatized into deities and 
theology. Moreover, he takes issue with Durkheim’s theory that the con- 
templation of nature can engender the sentiment of the divine. Further, 
he points out that Durkheim made a mistake in confusing totemism with 
primitive religion, a theory which fails to be established by Spencer and 
Gillen’s study of Australian tribes. Professor Bastide, while making re- 
ligion essentially social, gives a large place to individual creative imagina- 
tion. Magic and religion are in essence opposed, and whether the individ- 
ual in primitive society chose religion or magic as an explanation of the 
oddities of the universe would depend upon many conditions, psychologi- 
cal, occupational, and societal. Professor Bastide concludes that it is 
absolutely impossible for us to know the beginnings of religion but that 
there is no doubt as to the sociological nature of the evolution of religion. 
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It is, therefore, his hope that the development of the sociology of religion 
will prove fruitful in throwing much light on the social nature of religious 
development. 


CHARLES A. ELLWoop 
Duke University 


Les Idées traditionalistes en France: de Rivarol 4 Charles Maurras. By 
ALPHONSE V. RocueE. (“Illinois Studies in Language and Literature,” 
Vol. XXI, Nos. 1-2.) Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1937. Pp. 
235. $2.50. 

This study compares the leading ideas of nineteenth-century tradi- 
tionalistic thinkers with those of modern French traditionalists and shows 
how the modern group has adapted its sources. For Maurras and his fol- 
lowers society is characterized by order, worship of tradition, centralized 
authority, a rigid class structure, and a religious faith placed above ra- 
tional consideration. These doctrines are drawn from the teachings of 
such masters as Le Play, Comte, Renan, and Fustel de Coulanges. The 
author points out how the teachings of these men agree and disagree with 
modern traditionalism. No attempt is made to refer the ideas to a social 
context. The study furnishes bibliographical aid in dealing with the ideas 
of modern French traditionalism. 


Hucu D. DuNcAN 
Chicago 


A History of Science, Technology and Philosophy in the 16th and 17th 
Centuries. By A. WoLr. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. xxvii+ 
692. $7.00 
This is a very notable contribution to the history of science. The au- 

thor presents a well-balanced and comprehensive account of the achieve- 

ments in the field of natural knowledge during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Consideration is given to the early beginnings of modern 
science in the work of Copernicus and Galileo, to the role of scientific 
academies during this period, and to the interesting and important de- 
vising of scientific instruments. The author traces the development of 
physics as it emerges in the Newtonian synthesis, in the concomitant 
development of a rich body of mathematics, in the advancements in the 
field of mechanics, and in the achievements in the investigation of light 
and sound. Separate treatment is given to work in magnetism and mete- 
orology and to a variety of other scientific disciplines such as chemistry, 
geology, geography, biology, medicine, psychology, and tle social sciences. 
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Of particular interest is the careful and extensive treatment devoted to 
the whole field of technology. Here the author has shown in a lucid and 
convincing way the intimate dependence of modern science on tech- 
nological achievements and problems. 

The task of presenting a probing analysis of the development in the 
separate fields of scientific inquiry, as well as of indicating their relations 
to one another, has been admirably executed in this work. One significant 
aspect of the volume is the copious use of illustrations to make clear the 
nature of the problems and the solutions thereto that arose in the experi- 
ences of the separate sciences. The author promises that a similar volume 
will be written to cover the scientific achievements in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Readers will look forward eagerly to this companion 
volume. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


Wish and Wisdom. By JosEPH JASTROW. New York: Appleton-Century 

Co., 1935. Pp. xiv+394. $3.50. 

The author has collected in this interesting volume most of the curious 
instances of mythological folk-thinking that have paraded in European 
history under the guise of science. Attention has been given to such beliefs 
as those in magnetism, spiritualism, mental telepathy, numerology, psy- 
chometry, phrenology, ectoplasm, and N-rays. With marked facility he 
exposes the unfounded pretensions of these different forms of pseudo- 
scientific thinking. His interest, however, transcends the mere exposure 
of frauds and myths. He endeavors to analyze the character of folk my- 
thology and, in so doing, presents us with a picture of thinking as emerg- 
ing under the control of wish and reality. Folk-thinking seems to be dom- 
inated by wish; science, by reality. The follies, errors, fallacies, and frauds 
which have paraded in the guise of established truth, are the product of 
the yearnings of wish. The author notes these wish inclinations to be es- 
sentially the following seven: (1) credulity, or the will to believe; (2) 
magic, or the thrill of marvel; (3) transcendence, or the claim of super- 
natural powers; (4) prepossession, or the finding of what one is looking 
for; (5) congeniality of conclusion; (6) vagary, the pursuit with fanatical 
singleness of mind; and (7) rationalization. 

Readers will find this volume to conform rather well with the char- 
acterization given to it by its author—“‘an eclectic survey of the kingdom 


of unreason.”’ 
HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 
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Ts American Radio Democratic? By S. E. Frost, Jr. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. xv+234. $2.50. 
Education’s Own Stations. By S. E. Frost, Jr. Chicago: University of 

Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. xiv+481. $4.00. 

The first of these two volumes is an interesting although not profound 
discussion of the problems involved in the socialized use of the radio as an 
agency of communication. Having asked a question in his title, the author 
at the outset finds it necessary to state his conception of democracy as it 
relates to the radio: “A radio which serves democracy must be such as to 
make possible for everyone broad, wide, varied, and rich shared contacts, 
which strives to produce open-mindedness, and functions toward the crea- 
tion of individuals who are flexible in thought and action.” By examining 
briefly the history of federal regulation and the problems of the station 
owner, the advertiser, the educator, and the public, he is forced to the 
conclusion that radio as administered in this country does not meet the 
criteria inherent in his definition. The discussion, thereupon, resolves it- 
self largely into a consideration of dilemmas: on one side is governmental 
control or ownership, which as an alternative leads almost inevitably into 
restrictions and censorship; on the other side is commercialism, which, in 
general appears to be incompatible with a broadly conceived “public 
interest, convenience, or necessity.”’ Neither of these is compatible with 
the author’s conception of the democratic way of life. Faced with this 
fact, Dr. Frost then sketches his ideal broadcasting structure, although he 
indicates that it is largely in the nature of an unrealizable dream, at least 
for the present. He is therefore reduced to offering a few suggestions for 
further control of radio broadcasting in this country which will, he be- 
lieves, serve to check in some measure the undesirable trends he has been 
tracing. The author is far more successful in breaking his problem into 
its parts than he is in reconstructing a solution. 

The second volume presents a compact sketch of the history of radio 
broadcasting at each of the 202 educational institutions that at one time 
or another have held a federal license, and for some of the stations it 
includes a brief survey of accomplishment. 


Matcotm M. WILLEY 
University of Minnesota 


Libraries of the South: A Report on Developments, 1930-35. By TOMMIE 
Dora BARKER. Chicago: American Library Association, 1936. Pp. 
xvi+215. $1.75. 

Libraries of the South is a book of importance to students of southern 
social and cultural problems. It is essentially a source book, concerned 
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primarily with library development in thirteen southern states for the 
period 1930-35, with background material for the preceding decade. 

The problem is suggested in part by the following facts concerning 
library development in these states as of 1935. Twenty million rural 
people were without access to public libraries. Only eight cents per capita 
were being spent annually for libraries whose combined holdings were only 
one volume for every five persons. Only one volume per capita circulated 
in 1935. Seven hundred and eighty-two counties were without any public 
libraries within their borders, and there was not a single research library 
with a half-million volumes. 

The library problem in this region is sketched against a regional 
economy and cultural background in which the following factors stand 
out: a vicious system of tenancy; low wealth and annual income; a large 
proportion of children in the total population; the racial problem with 
dual systems of public service; and educational and cultural services far 
below standards typical of other sections. 

In this region public opinion was aroused through a series of confer- 
ences presenting the cultural crisis, and regional advisory service of an 
experienced librarian was set up. The author knew the conditions of the 
area and was able to initiate and develop several of the measures and 
factors fundamental to a library program in the south. The most im- 
portant of these have been: (1) library legislation providing for municipal 
and county public library service as well as state library extension agen- 
cies; (2) state library planning based upon surveys of conditions, re- 
sources, and feasible measures for improvement of the library situation; 
(3) Rosenwald county library demonstrations; (4) the co-ordination of 
school and public library service; (5) professional education for librarian- 
ship; (6) aid from the foundations; and (7) a series of federal library 
projects. Her recommendations relate to these measures for improve- 
ment. They also cover several additional items such as regional co-opera- 
tion among libraries, adult education, recognition of the problems of rural 
life, and further studies and investigations. 

The most important phase of the book for southern sociologists con- 
sists of its documentary sources. More than half of the volume is devoted 
to appendixes consisting of original documents dealing with committee 
reports on library resources, library plans in actual operation, library ob- 
jectives out of which this new library movement has come, standards for 
school libraries laid down by the Southern Association of Colleges and 
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Secondary Schools, and reports of state-school library supervisors working 
under special grants from the General Education Board. 


A. F. KUHLMAN 
Vanderbilt University 


The Tenements of Chicago, 1908-1935. By Epita Aunott. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. ix+505. $5.00. 

The volume under discussion represents twenty-five years of research 
upon Chicago’s housing problems, carried on under the supervision of 
Professor Abbott, ably assisted by Professor Breckinridge, and by many 
students of the School of Social Service Administration of the University 
of Chicago. The study is monumental in its scope and content, revealing 
the dark ramifications of the problem in all the human misery entailed, 
and in the futile inadequacy of official efforts to cope with conditions. 
An illuminating background is presented, relating to the growth of Chi- 
cago, the development of its slum areas, and the chaos which resulted 
from increasing industrialization and the swarming of immigrants into 
the city. 

A careful methodology is followed, including the selection of twenty- 
four tenement areas in different parts of the city, in which students made 
their field studies by a house-to-house investigation. Over six thousand 
buildings were included, involving over eighteen thousand separate apart- 
ments. From the completed schedules a vast amount of information was 
accumulated as to racial composition of tenants, lot and dwelling conges- 
tion, rentals, sanitation, light, ventilation, home ownership, the housing 
of nonfamily groups, and many other factors. The closing chapters deal 
with housing problems of dependent families during the depression. If 
efforts to improve conditions by sanitary authorities had hitherto been 
futile, they are shown to be even more tragically inadequate during the 
depression era. The vast problem is the accumulation of years of negli- 
gence and is insoluble by any traditional methods of control. 

Professor Abbott looks hopefully toward the entrance of the federal 
government into the field but admits that the economic and social morass 
that exists in the housing of Chicago’s poverty-stricken multitudes will 
take years to remedy to any appreciable degree. 

In closing, one should mention the excellent statistical tabulations that 
accompany the work. These were done by Dr. Helen Jeter and Mary 
Zahrobsky. The many photographs are also revealing; and in general the 
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scholarship and interest of the volume make it a landmark in the literature 
of American housing. 


ARTHUR Evans Woop 
University of Michigan 


Economic Planning and International Order. By LIONEL ROBBINS. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1937. Pp. xv+330. $2.50. 


Professor Robbins’ book is a beautifully organized and charmingly 
written essay—one is moved to say a preachment—on liberalism. The 
author is keenly aware of the path along which the world is moving 
politically, and his work ends with the statement that “nationalism is 
something which must be surpassed... . if all that we regard as most 
valuable is not to perish in the wreck of our common civilization.”’ With 
this sentiment the reviewer most cordially agrees. But there is room for 
difference of opinion as to how men of good will, and professors of eco- 
nomics specifically, may work most effectively to combat the drift toward 
the new and terrible form of tyranny known currently as dictatorship. 
Professor Robbins’ method is to preach the most thoroughgoing, in- 
transigent, economic laissez faire. His book is a model debate on the prop- 
osition that everything that governments do or can do in connection with 
economic life is necessarily evil. He would restrict political action to the 
police power, which should be internationalized. Economic freedom 
should include world-wide freedom of movement of men as well as of 
goods. He thinks that no treatment of monopoly is necessary beyond the 
abolition of all governmental encouragement of privilege. The general re- 
sult, he admits, would not be ideal; in particular there would be “some 
inequality,” which is “certainly regrettable.” Professor Robbins would 
even, apparently, leave all details of the monetary system to the mutual 
convenience of private financial institutions and their patrons, relying 
upon market competition for all needed regulation. Without pretending 
to suggest here where or how limits are to be set and lines drawn, we must 
register the conviction that this position is untenable and express mis- 
givings lest the cause of liberalism be injured instead of helped by the 
publication of such extremist polemics in its favor. 


FRANK H. KNIGHT 
University of Chicago 


Public Personnel Administration. By WILLIAM E. MosHeER and J. DONALD 
KincsLey. New York: Harper & Bros., 1936. Pp. xiiit+588. $5.00. 
The authors of this informative and stimulating volume take as their 

point of departure the steady growth in the activities of national, state, 
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and local government and the necessity for more effective public adminis- 
tration if democracy is to solve the numerous and serious problems with 
which it is now confronted. A clear case is made for the importance of 
public personnel administration from the standpoint of the citizen and 
taxpayer, the elected public official, and the civil servant. The authors 
believe that personnel management lies at the very core of public ad- 
ministration and that this fact must be more widely recognized if govern- 
ment is to operate on the basis of merit principles rather than favoritism. 

The book is probably the most comprehensive ever to have been 
written in the public personnel field. Practically every phase of personnel 
administration is discussed. Although suitable as a textbook and useful 
as a guide to personnel officials on such subjects as recruiting, separations, 
and salary standardization, the work is not confined to a mere discussion 
of techniques but also comes to grips with such vital social problems as the 
unionization of public employees and the development of a responsible 
bureaucracy. 

While recognizing the limitations of even the best available personnel 
practices, the authors repeatedly call attention to the development of 
scientific methods which have been successfully used in the field of public 
personnel administration. There is, however, a justifiable criticism of 
many governmental jurisdictions which, because of ignorance, indiffer- 
ence, or shortsighted political thinking, have failed to move out of the 
rule-of-thumb era in dealing with employment problems. Although civil 
service commissions are given much of the credit for such progress as has 
been made, they, too, are criticized on the grounds of conservatism, 
ritualism, and undue emphasis on police rather than service functions. 

Genuine concern is shown over the unfavorable attitude of the public 
toward government service. To correct this, Mosher and Kingsley recom- 
mend among other things “the development of a positive personnel policy, 
a closer integration with the school system, the colleges and universities, 
and a systematic education of the general public as to the importance and 
advantages of careers in the public service.” 

Two points are forcefully brought to the reader’s attention—the ex- 
pansion of the activities of the state which accompany the growing com- 
plexity of civilization and the ever increasing importance of administra- 
tion. These trends are illustrated by, but are by no means limited to, the 
federal government under the New Deal. 

A closer relationship between the civil service commission and the 
operating departments of government is urged as a solution to the ineffec- 
tiveness of the traditionally isolated personnel agency. A broader scope 
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of personnel functions to include hitherto neglected in-service acti. cies 
is recommended in place of the mere holding of competitive employment 
tests and the hearing of appeals in the case of dismissals. 

The imposition of rigid residence restrictions, veterans’ preference, and 
other counterselective and nonmerit factors are vigorously and properly 
denounced as unsound. The authors are careful to point out, however, 
that even the most progressive personnel administrators frequently have 
their hands tied on such matters because of unfortunate legal provisions 
written into otherwise commendable civil service laws at the behest of 
pressure groups. Here, again, an enlightened and vocal public opinion is 
necessary before a genuine merit system in the public service can be at- 
tained. 

On the controversial subject of the unionization of public employees, 
the authors have the courage to express their convictions that 
civil service unionism is today firmly intrenched in the United States and the 
question is not so much whether further restrictions are to be placed upon asso- 
ciational activities, as it is one of whether a constructive place is to be found 
for such organizations in the personnel program..... With the practical in- 
sistence upon the organization of employees in the private sphere, as prescribed 
in the Wagner Labor Act, the government can hardly do less than give its own 
workers the status which is derived from organization and the use of representa- 
tives as a means of communication and cooperation. 


The publication of this book exemplifies the progressive professionaliza- 
tion of public personnel administration, and demonstrates that there is 
now available an organized body of knowledge which is transmissible 
through ordinary teaching methods. It is another argument for the estab- 
lishment of standards for agencies and individuals engaged in public 
personnel administration. 

The book contains a wealth of bibliographic and other reference ma- 
terial. The textual material is well supplemented through the use of ap- 
propriate tables and charts. In a few instances the authors were unable 
to bring all of their facts up to date. On the whole, however, the book may 
be regarded as the best that has yet been written on the subject of public 


personnel administration. 
Henry F. HUBBARD 
Civil Service Assembly of the 
United States and Canada 
Chicago 
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Principles of Social Administration. By T. S. Stwey. Lendon: Oxford 

University Press, 1937. Pp. vii+180. $3.50. 

Mr. Simey’s “‘principles” are (as presented in this book) derived exclu- 
sively from English experience; his book has, nevertheless, interest for 
American students of public welfare administration, if only for the 
melancholy experience of seeing that other and older states have also 
their difficulties in the effort to solve the problems of welfare administra- 
tion and of central-local relationships. 

Two chapters are assigned to a brief account of the history of the 
English social services of the type centering upon individual assistance. 
These are followed by three chapters in which the central and local gov- 
ernment and voluntary association administration of these services is de- 
scribed and discussed, a comparison of specific problems of integration, 
popular participation and control, and personnel being given comparative 
treatment. In the introductory and concluding chapters Mr. Simey gen- 
eralizes, first, concerning the nature of the objectives and characteristics 
of the social services and, then, concerning the extent to which their ad- 
ministration in England falls short of what is desirable. Some of these 
generalizations lead to obiter dicta (as, e.g., that it is only “‘in the Totali- 
tarian State that the social services can reach full maturity’’) that invite 
combat or at least skepticism; the comments on structure and function 
are frequently pertinent to our problems here. For example, he notes the 
great need of integrating all the social services about the particular indi- 
vidual or family in need and points out that this must be accomplished on 
the local government level, while the central government can supply a 
broader financial base and continuity of policy. He is interesting and 
stimulating on such topics as “independent” or “nonpolitical’’ boards or 
agencies, “‘advisory” committees, and general and special abilities and 
training in the civil service. The problem of integrating all the social 
service agencies on a given level is recognized and discussed. 

Mr. Simey’s concluding criticisms of present tendencies toward further 
centralization of the social services in England are somewhat weakened by 
his tendency to find a general theory—Fascist or Nazi versus democrat- 
ic—emerging from rather scanty materials and by his frank recognition of 
the problem of area in modern industrial conurbations. Here is the pres- 
ent dilemma which we also face—pressure for general social services, 
claimed as a “right,” necessarily financed out of the national or at least 
regional income, accompanied by the belief that such services should be 
controlled by local communities for political safety, despite the fact that 
these local unities will not and cannot finance them and will be spending 
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funds without carrying the responsibility of raising them. Mr. Simey is 
interesting and suggestive in his discussion of the practical aspects of 
these problems. It is an excellent book for our “in-service trainees’ and 
students of administration generally. 


Joun M. Gaus 
University of Wisconsin 


Public Service and Special Training. By Lewis MERtAm. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. viii + 83. $1.50. 

The book makes available the contents of four public lectures de- 
livered by Mr. Meriam at the University of Chicago in April, 1936. The 
topics covered are: ‘Public Administration from a Federal Point of 
View,” ‘The Expert in Public Service,” “The Need for Staff Agencies,”’ 
and “University Training for Public Service.” 

The rambling presentation of the author’s remarks can be forgiven in 
light of his insight and wisdom. His level-headed reflections should do 
much to allay the notion, entertained in high quarters, that superior 
government employees must be largely recruited from specialized uni- 
versity training programs and that academic “brain trusters” can lead 
public service out of its maze. According to Meriam, ‘‘The universities 
are under no obligation to divide their professional schools or their gradu- 
ate departments on the basis of whether they are training for public 
service or private service. The fundamental basic training is the same in 
either case” (p. 64). 

There is no disagreement on this point as far as lawyers, physicians, 
engineers, chemists, and many others are concerned. However, I am in- 
clined to doubt the application of the statement to social scientists and 
social workers. In case of the former, the graduate training program does 
not pay enough attention to the field; in case of the latter, too much. 

Mr. Meriam advises students who desire to enter public service to 
give proper heed to English composition, statistics, accounting, and the 
finding of materials in the library. 

Perhaps the principal value of these lectures consists of a sane evalua- 
tion of the ingredients which go to make an effective public-career man 
in the United States. 


WALTER C. RECKLESS 
Vanderbilt University 
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Elements of International Law. By HENRY WHEATON. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 1936. Pp. xliv+642. $4.00. 
Anyone who wishes to write a history of international law from a so- 

ciological point of view will heartily approve the re-edition of Wheaton’s 
Elements of International Law, the standard work during the first two- 
thirds of the nineteenth century. It is an excellent source for the under- 
standing of the problems of international law of this period, especially 
since the author, as a professional diplomat in Berlin, had an amazingly 
clear insight into the relation between the ideology and the realities of 
international law. Although his basic definitions are tinged with the ra- 
tionalistic concepts of natural law, the treatment of the problems them- 
selves is chiefly based on customary law and precedent rather than on the 
natural-law doctrines. That made it possible to take into account the 
political and historical forces shaping the form and content of interna- 
tional law. In conformity with the prevailing viewpoint of his time and 
with the needs of expanding states, the starting-point of his theory of 
international law is the notion of the sovereignty of states. However, this 
doctrine is mitigated by his recognition of the need for protection of trade 
and property during war periods, and that led him to restrictions of the 
effects of war on neutral persons as well as on citizens of belligerent 
states. 


FRANZ L. NEUMANN 
International Institute of Social Research 


New York City 


The African and the Cinema. Edited by L. A. Notcutt and G. C. 
LatHaAM. London: Edinburgh House Press, 1937. Pp. v-+256. $0.90. 


This book is an account of the Bantu Educational Cinema Experiment 
carried on with the assistance of grants from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York and from the governments of Tanganyika, Kenya, and Ugan- 
da. This experiment had its inception, apparently, in some concern over 
the undermining of the social fabric of African tribal life resulting from 
the increasing contact with Western industrial economy. Those responsi- 
ble for it felt that the cinema might be employed in an illiterate population 
as an effective device to make clear to the native different phases of their 
life and the new world which was confronting them. The actual execution 
of the task took the form of producing a number of native films which em- 
ployed natives as actors, and which undertook to present in an intel- 
ligible way some problem or conflict in the life of the natives. Much atten- 
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tion is given to the difficulties encountered in this undertaking, but there 
seems to be substantial agreement on the part of administrators, mission 
people, and interested observers that the venture holds great possibilities 
in meeting satisfactorily many of the problems that confront the natives. 
Students of culture contact should find this volume to be of great interest. 
While, unfortunately, it does not contain much information on the ex- 
periences of the natives as they witnessed such pictures, occasional hints 
thrown out point to very interesting facts of acculturation. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


Propaganda. By LEONARD W. Doos. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 

1935. Pp. vii+424. $2.40. 

Of the many works dealing with the topic of propaganda, this may be 
regarded as the most serious systematic effort to reduce this form of col- 
lective behavior to intelligibility. The approach of the author is largely 
from the psychological point of view, and consequently his whole discus- 
sion centers around the two conceptions of suggestion and attitude. He 
has endeavored to specify the characteristic features of conscious propa- 
ganda in a series of eight propositions, a number of which imply minor 
propositions. These propositions, in reality, seem to be little more than 
literary characterizations of the methods of the propagandist, but they 
do serve to indicate a convenient set of distinctions, as well as to stress the 
major forms of such activity. The latter half of the volume is devoted to 
a realistic discussion of many forms of contemporary propaganda. The 
accounts given serve the author with empirical material for the illustra- 
tion of the theoretical propositions presented in the earlier part of the 


volume. 
HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


May the Twelfth: Mass-Observation Day-Survey. Edited by HUMPHREY 
JENNINGS and CHARLES MapGE. London: Faber & Faber, Ltd., 1937. 
Pp. ix+431. 12s. 6d. 


The mass-observation movement in England is one of the most inter- 
esting ventures in the study of contemporary social life. The directors 
have secured the voluntary co-operation of numerous people in different 
parts of England representing all walks of life, who agree to give an ac- 
count of their experiences and observations on the given day decided 
upon. This material is sent to a mass-observation headquarters in Lon- 
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don, where it is being worked over by a small editorial group. This ma- 
terial, we are assured, is available for study by serious students of social 
life. 

The present volume consists of examples taken from the accounts of 
the observers for the date of May 12, 1937. This was Coronation Day, 
and consequently the accounts reflect decidedly the gala and carnival 
spirit of that occasion. Students of collective behavior, especially of crowd 
behavior, will find in the accounts some of the best eyewitness descriptions 
that probably are in print. There is an unevenness in the accounts, some 
of them being quite detailed and reflecting shrewd insight, while others 
are quite prosaic. 

The latter section of the volume, the Normal Day Survey, treats of a 
smaller number of observational accounts for the day of March 12, which 
was a normal working-day. To these accounts there has been added an 
interesting little scheme for their analysis. 

It is difficult to judge the significance and possibilities of this mass 
observation movement. It is a new venture in social observation, and, 
consequently, its possibilities exist more in the form of hopes than in a 
series of established sketches of what may come out of them. Social scien- 
tists in this country will find it well, in the reviewer’s judgment, to keep 
closely in contact with the development of the venture. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


Spotlights on the Culture of India. By JAMES LOWELL HypeEs. Washing- 
ton: Daylion Co., 1937. Pp. 368. $3.00. 

India is one of the most interesting and complex nations in the world. 
The description of its culture which Dr. Hypes presents is based on a six 
months’ tour of the country, supplemented by extensive reading. The 
author writes with sympathy and appreciation of many aspects of Indian 
civilization. His book, however, is essentially a description of the objec- 
tive aspects of Indian life rather than an analysis of the basic social 
processes at work in modern India. He tends to minimize the major con- 
trasts between the different cultural areas of the country and treats too 
cursorily many other aspects of Indian life. Dr. Hypes, who is a rural 
sociologist, is at his best in his description of village life and tiie economic 
problems of Indian agriculture. There is a brief but excellent chapter on 
Indian music by Margaret Rosengrant Foley. This volume adds nothing 
new to our general knowledge about India, but it nevertheless renders a 
service in making more accessible to American sociologists detailed infor- 
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mation regarding many of the social and economic problems of modern 
India. 


PAUL FREDERICK CRESSEY 
W heaton College 


The Process of Change in the Ottoman Empire. By W1LBUR W. WHITE. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. ix+315. $3.50. 
This careful study of the disintegration of the Ottoman Empire since 

1774 analyzes the methods by which the changes in status of the different 

parts of the former Ottoman Empire have come about. The political 

changes in the Ottoman Empire were due to two motives, the imperialism 
of great powers and the struggle for self-determination of subject nation- 
alities. The Ottoman Empire, stretching over three continents and em- 
bracing a number of most varied peoples, offers in its disintegration the 
spectacle of all possibilities in the interplay in the reciprocal process of 
imperial rivalries and local nationalistic aspirations. The author deals 
with three cases, Greece in Europe, Egypt in Africa, and Iraq in Asia, in 
great detail, and with the other parts of the Ottoman Empire only in a 
cursory way. The limited area of the Ottoman Empire furnishes an inter- 
esting laboratory for the study of the dynamic changes in international 
law. These changes had been brought about before the World War by 
war and illegality. Professor White points out in the conclusion of this 
book that since the World War, beginnings of new peaceful procedures 

have been made to arrive at changes in status by legal steps and in a 

peaceable manner. 

Hans Koun 
Smith College 


A History of the Modern and Contemporary Far East. By PAuL H1BBERT 
CiypE. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1937. Pp. xix + 858. $6.00. 


This book gives a well-written account of the impact of Western im- 
perialism upon the Far East in the nineteenth century and tells the story 
of how Japan became in the twentieth century a successful disciple of 
Western imperialism and today probably one of the greatest and most 
ruthless menaces to world-peace and orderly progress. The victim of both 
phases of imperialism was China. Japan’s rise to a great imperialist power 
seems not so much a threat to Western or American imperialism as a 
danger, and even a mortal danger, to the peoples of the Far East—the 
Chinese, the Koreans, and probably in a not distant future the other 
peoples of the Far East. The author of the present volume is probably 
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friendlier to Japan and her aspirations than are most other authors in 
America at present. The book is clearly and simply written; presents, 
although briefly, enough of the background of social conditions in China 
and Japan to give to the readers understanding of present developments; 
and will be found useful for the general reader and for college classes in 
recent Far Eastern history and international relations. It has a number 
of good maps and illustrations and selected biographies at the end of each 
chapter. 


Hans KouN 
Smith College 


How Fare American Youth? By Homer P. RaIney, with the Collabora- 
tion of ARTHUR L. BRANDON, M. M. CHAMBERS, D. L. HARLEY, HARRY 
H. Moore and Bruce L. Metvin. New York: D. Appleton—Century 
Co., 1937. Pp. ix+186. $1.50. 

This first publication of the American Youth Commission was pre- 
pared by several specialists in different fields with the purpose of bringing 
together an analysis and statement of problems, and does not, except in 
certain instances, make generalizations on how to meet existing condi- 
tions. 

There are nine chapters, each dealing with some phase of the youth 
situation. Chapter i presents a few facts taken from the census and other 
population statistics and gives a concise picture of the number, distribu- 
tion, and characteristics of young people in the United States from sixteen 
to twenty-four years of age. Chapters ii through ix deal more specifically 
with youth in relation to work, schooling, health, recreation, rural life, 
race, home, and citizenship. 

If this volume constituted the final report of the American Youth 
Commission there would be a great deal about it which might be dis- 
cussed, but, in view of the fact that this is merely preliminary to a much 
more comprehensive study of youth, any severe analysis of the material 
seems unnecessary. The authors have brought together under one cover 
a great deal of interesting and valuable material for the average reader 
about American youth. There is not a great deal that is new in the volume 
for the sociologist who is familiar with rural and urban youth problems, 
but for the average reader in business, educational, and other fields, the 
volume offers much that is commendable. 

If one were to make any critique of the material as it now stands, it 
would be that perhaps for a preliminary assembling of facts about youth 
from general sources, the volume contains too many dogmatic statements 
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which are opinions of the individual writers. This would tend to give the 
impression to the lay public that certain particular points of view are 
well substantiated and are the conviction of the members of the Com- 
mission. One example of the rather uncritical way in which certain of the 
material is presented will be found on page 137, where the following 
statement appears: ‘“The principal cause for the declining birth-rate, ad- 
mitted by all well-informed persons, is the practice of contraception.” 
Such a statement, which goes no farther into so complex and imr ortant 
a problem, and many such statements appear throughout the volume, 
makes one question somewhat the advisability of presenting this material 
without first having accumulated the factual information which is now 
being gathered through more extensive field studies. Might it not be 
possible that the demand for contraceptives has arisen because of the 
rising cost of living and the competition of consumptive goods for chil- 
dren, thus making a great increase in the sale of contraceptive devices a 
result rather than a cause? It is certainly true that once the widespread 
use of contraceptives is started, it, in turn, becomes one of the determin- 
ing factors in a declining birth-rate. 

There seems also to be a very great deal of emphasis upon the fact that 
ignorance is the cause of most of the trouble and that education, that is, 
schooling, if given more and wider scope would be able to right much 
that now appears wrong. One might question whether schooling of the 
pattern which has existed in American life is the answer to the vital and 
fundamental needs of youth in a democratic society. While the apparent 
abundance of emphasis upon increasing the scope of schooling as an 
answer to many of youth’s problems may be significant, there does seem 
to be an implication in the volume of a need for a thorough overhauling 
of our whole concept of the way in which our public-school system and 
other means of education are integrated in their relationship to each other 
and in the way by which they make significant to children and adults the 
important issues of modern life. 

It is to be hoped that the Commission will use an abundance of factual 
material and a great deal of creative imagination in the final product of 
its deliberations, to the end that new ideas may be set forth which will 
stimulate a kind of understanding and approach to the American youth 
problems of the future, which, heretofore, apparently no group has ade- 
quately done. 


ROBERT G. FOSTER 
Merrill-Palmer School 


Detroit 
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Rediscovering the Adolescent. By HEDLEY S. Dimockx. New York: Associ- 
ation Press, 1937. Pp. xx+287. $2.75. 


This volume reports on a two-year study of two hundred presumably 
normal boys and is designed to discover (1) the major physiological, 
physical, social, and personal characteristics of adolescent boys; (2) the 
changes that take place during the adolescent years; and (3) the explana- 
tion of the changes discovered, i.e., to discover to what extent the social 
phenomena accompanied or followed the thysiological changes at puber- 
ty. The data were assembled by eleven Y.M.C.A. secretaries of Milwau- 
kee and Kenosha by means of tests, physical examinations, interviews, 
and case studies. The findings are reported “‘without much intrusion of 
the technical details of the procedure.” In general they support the socio- 
logical thesis that the behavior phenomena of the adolescent years are 
socially and culturally determined and bear little relation other than 
temporal to the facts of physical maturation. As a report on a bit of 
research, the volume is wholly unsatisfying; the statements of problems, 
hypotheses, procedures, and inferences are not always clear cut and are 
often lost in a jungle of verbiage; the tabular presentations are at best 
mediocre; and the extensive use of “‘doodle”’ graphs verges on the juvenile. 
But the volume is apparently intended for Y.M.C.A. secretaries, scout- 
masters, and others engaged in such work, rather than for a scholarly 
audience, and should serve « ':seful purpose. 


E. B. REUTER 
University of Iowa 


Creative Group Education. By S. R. Stavson. New York: Association 

Press, 1937. Pp. vii+247. $2.50. 

This book gives an excellent presentation of the educational philosophy 
and methods of what is now commonly called “‘group work,” as used both 
in progressive schools and in leisure-time agencies. Dr. Slavson’s own ex- 
perience as a progressive educator and as a group worker equip him to dis- 
cuss with clarity and insight the function of group experience in personal 
development and the methods by which it can best be utilized by the 
group leader. 

The concrete discussion of various age groups, of the kinds of groups 
to be used, and of the use of program materials, art, music, athletics, etc., 
make it of great practical usefulness to group leaders or those giving 
courses in group work. For the sociologist and the educator the book pro- 
vides an illuminating illustration of a combining of the individual and 
sociological approach in the interests of individual development. In these 
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days when there seems to be an increasing interest in the closer correlation 
of psychiatry and sociology, this discussion in which, in fact, insight from 
both fields have been fused into an educational philosophy and method 
should be of particular value. This book is one of the best contributions 
so far made to the field of informal education. 


GRACE L. CoyLE 
University of Chicago 


Science and Social Needs. By JuLIAN Huxtry. New York: Harper 

& Bros., 1935. Pp. v+287. $2.75. 

This volume arose as the result of a commission given to Mr. Huxley 
to study the state of the sciences in Great Britain with particular reference 
to the relation to industry, society, and international relations. The pic- 
ture which it presents makes one realize the far-reaching ramifications 
which science has in national life. The author found that the great propor- 
tion of scientific research was being conducted on behalf of the needs of 
industry; to a lesser extent in answer to the requirements of government, 
especially in the military aspect; and to a much lesser degree with refer- 
ence to the field of human relations. A vigorous complaint is lodged 
against this disproportion. An interesting conclusion of the work is the 
argument for the international planning of science as something which it 
is felt must inevitably be done. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


The Short Contact in Social Case Work: A Study of Treatment in Time 
Limited Relationships in Social Work, Vol. 1: Theory; Vol. Il: Cases. 
By Rosert S. Witson. New York: National Assoc. for Traveler’s 
Aid, 1937. Vol. I: Pp. 201; Vol. II: Pp. 219. $2.50. 

In Volume I Dr. Wilson, an authority in the field of transient service, 
presents a summary statement of definitions, theory, philosophy, tech- 
niques, objectives, and characteristics of the short contact in work with 
travelers and transients. Limited space is devoted to short contacts in 
public assistance; organization, functions, factors in treatment at intake 
situations; the short contact in medical-social work and home economics. 
This is a vast array of scientific and technical concepts, methods, tech- 
niques, and complex social situations to be crowded into a very short 
space, frequently with only fragmentary discussion of vast complexities. 
Even the mature social worker may need a systematic discussion of the 
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sociological, psychiatric, psychoanalytic, and case-work problems and 
situations discussed. 

Volume II contains twenty-five short-contact cases illustrating com- 
pleted treatment plan, the processes of transferring a case to another 
agency, of rejecting an application, and the short-time treatment rela- 
tionships within extended care cases. Casual references are made to these 
cases in the volume on theory. However, since neither of these volumes 
is designated as a text to be used under the guidance of an instructor, 
the average practitioner in social work could greatly profit by a discus- 
sion of the short-contact methods, processes, and philosophy which ap- 
pear adequate in some cases, and inadequate in other cases cited. 

In spite of certain shortcomings the two volumes fill a long-felt need 
in a field of case work which is progressively growing because of high 
mobility of modern urban life. The book is well written, sound in its 
approach, and scholarly in its treatment. It is gratifying to see the exten- 
sive use the author makes of sociological contributions to social-work 
theory. A comprehensive bibliography is included. 


PAULINE V. YOUNG 
University of Southern California 
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